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The General Agreement 
On Tariffs and Trade 


ARTICLE-BY-ARTICLE ANALYSIS 


Preamble 


The introductory statement, or pre- 
amble, of the GATT names the 23 coun- 
tries which participated in the original 
GATT negotiations in 1947. It sets forth 
the broad objectives of international 
trade, i.e. raising standards of living, 
increasing employment and real incomes, 
developing the use of the world’s re- 
sources, and expanding the production 
and exchange of goods. 

The preamble then states that the 
contracting parties, desiring to contribute 
to these objectives by entering into 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
arrangements directed to the substantial 
reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers and the elimination of dis- 
crimination in international trade, have 
agreed to the tariff concessions and gen- 
eral provisions of the GATT. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly presents 
the fourth in a series of an Article-by 
Article analysis by Honore Catudal, 
Trade Agreements Division, U.S. De- 
partment of State. 





Part I—Tariffs and Preferehces 


Article 1: General Most-Favored-Na- 
tion Treatment.—Article I incorporates 
one of the key principles on which the 
GATT is founded, namely, the principle 
that the contracting parties shall con- 
duct their commercial relations with each 
other on the general basis of equality of 
treatment or non-discrimination. This 
pledge of nondiscrimination in customs 
matters has become known in commercial 
negotiations between nations as the un- 
conditional most-favored-nation clause. 
It has been the cornerstone of American 
tariff policy since 1923, when Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes, with the 
approval of President Harding, initiated 
a program for the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties containing that clause. 
The unconditional most-favored-nation 
policy was reaffirmed in substance by 
Congress in the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934. 

Article I lays down the rule that the 
trade of each contracting party is to be 
treated no less favorably than that of 
any other country, with certain specified, 
customary exceptions. 


First, the article provides that each 
contracting party shall accord nondis- 
criminatory treatment generally to the 
products of all other contracting parties 
with respect to import and export duties 
and subsidiary charges, rules, and for- 
malities in connection with importation 
and exportation, and internal taxes and 
other internal regulations. 

Excepted from the general most- 
favored-nation commitment are certain 
specified import tariff preferences of long 
standing. These include preferences be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines, such preferences between 
the territories of the British Common- 
wealth, and other regional preferences 
listed in the annexes. It is provided, how- 
ever, that the permitted margins of pref- 
erence may not be increased above those 
existing on specified base dates. 

The most-favored-nation provisions ex- 
tend to export taxes as well as to import 
duties but no exceptions or preferences 
are permitted with regard to export 
taxes. In the past, export taxes have 
sometimes been used to restrict or divert 
exports of certain raw materials. 

Article Il: Schedules of Concessions.— 
Article II incorporates, as a legal and 
integral part of the agreement, the con- 
cessions (i.e. principally reductions or 
bindings of import duties) set forth in 
the schedules annexed to the agreement. 

The article provides generally that the 
products listed in the schedules will not 
be subject to ordinary customs duties 
higher than those specified in the sched- 
ules and, in addition, will not be subject 
to any supplementary charges on im- 
portation higher than those in force at 
the time the concessions were negotiated, 
or required to be imposed thereafter by 
laws in force at that time. However, this 
general undertaking shall not prevent 
the imposition on imports of (a) internal 
revenue taxes at the same rates as those 
applicable to like domestic products; (b) 
antidumping or countervailing duties; 
and (c) reasonable fees for services, such 
as for documentation. 

Article II also establishes rules to safe- 
guard the concessions against adverse 
changes in methods of tariff valuation or 
currency conversion and in tariff classifi- 
cations. It also permits increases in 


specific duties in the event of currency 
depreciation, provided the increases do 
not impair the concessions. 

Finally, it is provided that the an- 
nexed tariff schedules are made a part 
of part I of GATT. 
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sas © ARGENTINA.—Consular invoice eliminated, effective October 1, 1961. 
































ost- Secretariat of Industry approved investment proposal of Ford Motors to manu- 
fain facture compact passenger cars and Econoline light commercial vehicles. Ford 
ong expects to produce first Falcon in Jan. 1962 and turn out 9,000 units in year. 
be- ' . 

the General Motors and Chrysler have pending investment proposals for compact car 
the manufacture. Notwithstanding serious concern over foreign exchange costs of 
een domestic automotive industry, which still depends heavily on imported compo-— 
_. nents, Government disposed to authorize new manufacturing programs. Economy 
i. Minister told press Government would apply restrictive criterion to import 

ref- authorizations for component parts. 

10Se Cost-of-—living index rose 2.7% in August, bringing increase in 1961 to 12.5% 
a compared with 7.6% for like period 1960. For last 12 months increase in general 
ma index was 17.2% while components rose as follows: General expenses, 24.1%; 

ices clothing, 22.6%; household supplies, 14.4%; food, 13.9%; and housing, 5.1%. 

port e BELGIUM.—August exports, in spite of traditional summer slack, amounted to 14.2 





lave 
vert 


billion francs, 8% above August 1960. 
AGEFI index of industrial activity reached estimated level of 147.9 in 



































_~< a September, highest mark since record month of March 1961 and 10.5 points above 
and September 1960. Strong recovery from vacation slowdown removed fears that 

Pon- summer slump, thought more than seasonal, marked beginning of a a decline in 
fy activity. 

ent. Instalment sales, first half 1961, reached new peak of 5.1 billion francs, up 
the 250 million from preceding 6-month period. Credits outstanding, end of June, 
Ante amounted to 11.4 billion, also an alltime record. Automobiles and trucks 

oo accounted for large majority of sales. 

ject Plans announced of joint venture between Reynolds Metals Co., Societe 

im- Generale, and Traction & Electricity Co. for construction of aluminum refining 
> at and shaping plant. Located in the Borinage at Ghlin-Baudour, plant will create 
_ 500 new jobs. 

this e BOLIVIA.—Mitsubishi Metal Mining Co., Ltd. of Japan plans investment of 

vent $8,770,000 for investigation, exploration, and development of copper resources 
ee in Bolivia. Mitsubishi already has signed contract with option to buy proper-— 
(b) tee ties in Carangas Province, Department of Oruro. Representatives of firm report 
Lies ; work in this area proceeding successfully. 

such Said, S.A., country's principal cotton textile manufacturer, plans extensive 
oe expansion, with $130,000 earmarked for renovation and modernization of existing 
eres equipment and $200,000 destined to purchases of machinery. New production will 
n or include fabrics for use in domestic shirt factories. Approximately 80% of 

sifi- machinery purchases expected to be made in United States. 

Bova e BRAZIL.—-Cost-of—living index for Rio de Janeiro increased by 19.3% Dec.—Aug., 
pd compared with 8.8% for similar period last year. 


Beginning in January 1962, Brazil will open trade offices in Tokyo, Hong Kong, 


an- | and Warsaw. 
Executive Group for the Heavy Machinery Industry reportedly intends to 
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encourage expansion of heavy machinery industry by facilitating the financing 
and subscription of shares of new firms by official banking establishments, 
exemption of customs duties and excise taxes for imports of necessary equipment, 
and more favorable treatment for imports of component parts. 





@ DENMARK .——Contribution to technical assistance programs in underdeveloped 
countries will be 20 million crowns ($2.9 million) in next fiscal year, a sub— 
stantial increase, according to Danish Foreign Minister. 


@ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC .-—-—Government has signed contract with Thomas A. Pappas & 
Associates, Boston, for construction of petroleum refinery at cost of $10—-$12 
million. Refinery would have daily production capacity of 10,000 barrels 
and cover full range of petroleum products required by country. 











e@ ETHIOPIA.—-Work completed on temporary bypass bridge 31 miles west of Dire Dawa; 
normal service to Dire Dawa and Djibauti resumed by Franco-Ethiopian Railway. 


Construction not yet begun on permanent bridge to replace one lost in flash 
flood. 


@ FRANCE.——Union Aeromaritime de Transport (UAT) and Transports Aeriens Inter- 
continentaux (TAI), two largest privately—owned French airlines, announced they 
will merge for reasons of more efficient and economical operation. As result of 
merger, France will have international operation by a second major carrier, 
possessing fleet of 39 aircraft, and operating a route structure of 190,000 
kilometers. 

Trans World Airlines (TWA) and Sud Aviation announced that TWA has purchased 
20 Caravelles Model 10—-A and taken option on 15 additional aircraft, to be 
delivered between January and July 1963 and cost about $100 million. 


Societe les Produits du Titane plans to increase capacity still further. 
Completion of new production facilities in 1963 will almost double French 
titanium oxide output and may well reduce imports of that product. U.S. 
titanium oxide sales in 1960 to France totaled $650,000, about a quarter of 
value of all such French imports. 


Sud Aviation, French manufacturer of The Caravelle, concluded agreement with 
Sikorsky Division of United Aircraft to cooperate in production of Super Frelon 
helicopter. Sikorsky will develop, perfect, and manufacture main and tail 
rotors; Sud Aviation will build the helicopter. Other participants in project 
will be Italian Fiat and German Weser Flugzengbau. 


Rate of expansion in French chemical industry declined in first half 1961. 
Output increased less than 10% over corresponding period 1960. Expansion in 
recent years on order of 15% to 20%. Chemical exports during the period in-— 
creased slightly; imports rose 16%. 


U.S. cotton exporters have had successful season on French market in 1960-61, 
supplying about 675,000 bales of raw cotton valued at about $95 million. Con- 
sumption of U.S. cotton increased 36% and accounted for nearly half of total 
consumption, compared with 25% to 35% in earlier years. Outlook for 1961-62 
season is for about same level of textile production. 


During 1960-61 prune season, imports of U.S. prunes into France reached record 
level of 4,800 metric tons, valued at well over $2.5 million. Outlook for 
current season is for domestic commercial production of 8,000 tons and imports 
of around 3,000 tons, at least two-thirds of which probably will be U.S. prunes. 


@ ICELAND.—-Import restrictions removed on new motor vehicles. Used motor vehicles, 
except with rated load capacity of 3 metric tons or more, still subject to 
license (see article on page 25 of this issue). 



































e@ INDIA.—Present restrictive import policy will be continued during licensing 
period October 1961 to March 1962, because of continuing foreign exchange short— 
age. Licenses will be issued primarily for developmental imports; maintenance 
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imports required by existing industrial units will have to be financed out of 
their increased export earnings. 

Enfield India, Ltd., Madras, automotive manufacturer, establishing industrial 
estate on its premises. Components required by firm will be manufactured by 
small-scale units located on estate. Development of small-scale units as 
ancillaries to large units is a key feature of Indian Government planning in 
small industry field. 

India has decided to license fertilizer production capacity in excess of 1 
million tons of nitrogen by 1966. Private sector's share of that target is 


300,000 tons and might be increased, according to recent statement by Commerce 
and Industry Minister. 











e ISRAEL.—-—Zim Israel Navigation Co. opening new cargo line this month to operate 





between Far East and east coast of United States. Another project calls for 


introduction of 3 diesel converted vessels on Eilat—Japan-South East Asia cargo 
line. 





e ITALY.-—-Law which provided low-interest loans to farmers for purchase of agri- 








cultural machinery, only of Italian manufacture, now reformed to permit 
purchase without regard to origin. 


e MEXICO.—-New firms recently established in Mexico City include: Glucosa Y Feculas 





De Mexico, S.A., capitalized at $800,000, to manufacture starches, glucoses, and 
feculae. . . . Laboratorios Helios, S.A., capitalized at $160,000, now building 
pharmaceutical laboratory to produce medicines and insecticides beginning in 
November. . . . Allen de Mexico, S.A., capitalized at $24,000, will manufacture 
small screws, nuts, bolts, and related items. Machinery ordered from United 
States also will enable plant to produce screws of 1" length. . . . Manufacturas 
Mecanicas, S.A., capitalized at $80,000, will manufacture replacement parts for 
industrial machinery. Catalizadores Organicos, S.A., worth $40,000 capital, 
will manufacture raw materials for plastics industry. . . . Laboratorios Elec-— 
tronicas e Industriales, S.A., (LEDI, S.A.), capitalized at $16,000, has begun 
manufacturing and installing industrial electronic equipment for plant auto— 
mation. . . . Industrias Hidraulicas, S.A., capitalized at $8,000, has started 
manufacturing rubber gaskets for air—brake systems in automobiles and trucks, 
and hydraulic brake fluid. . . . Baker Herramientas Petroleras, S.A., affiliated 
with Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Houston, Tex., and capitalized at $150,000, will 
manufacture or assemblé oil and water well-drilling equipment. . . . Control De 
Calidades, S.A., with capital of $160,000, has established 14 testing labora-— 
tories in Mexico for testing seeds, grains, and chemical products; firm will 
certify weight and quality of wheat, corn, and other grains purchased and 


distributed by government agency, Cia. Nacional de Subsistencias Populares 
(CONASUPO) . 



































@ MOROCCO .--—Government announced new revision of customs duties. Rates increased 





substantially on many luxury items and to protect products of local industries; 
decreases on certain raw materials. Details will be reported when available. 


e NEPAL.—-A_ 3-year plan will be released next summer, according to Finance Minister. 





In interim, foreign governments will be asked how aid they now are giving can be 
made more productive and more consistent with Nepal's development objectives. 
New priorities set by National Planning Council are improved organization and 


management; transport communications and power; agriculture; selected indus— 
tries; and social services. 


@ NETHERLANDS .—-Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI) will begin construction of 











1 billion guilder plant on Island of Rozenburg in first half 1962 (1 guilder= 
$US 0.276). ICI also has informed Rotterdam Municipality that it will build 

larger plants than originally planned. Site located near Blankenburg, small 

community several miles west of Botlek harbors. 


Netherlands Bank will again permit foreign bond flotations on Netherlands 
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capital market but at slower rate than allowed earlier this year. In period 
May through July, Bank established quota of 365 million guilders for foreign 
flotations after foreign issues had been banned for several years. Quota soon 
was exhausted by 10 successful foreign loans. Bank this time did not set 
specific quota or period for new flotations. 


Netherlands Bank announced certain liberalization measures on foreign exchange 
restrictions. Netherlands emigrants now can employ their capital in the Nether— 
lands or withdraw it from country subject only to restrictions applying to non-— 
residents; insurance contracts can be concluded in foreign currencies without 
limitation. 














Twelve hundred Netherlands grocery stores plan to establish mail order supply 
company for sale of durable household goods such as refrigerators and washing 
machines. Stores will act as agents for mail order house, thus circumventing 
Government restrictions now preventing them from selling goods outside their 
normal lines. 








Volume of credits granted by Netherlands commercial banks to private sector 
rose 19% in first 8 months of 1961 to 5,426 million guilders. Netherlands Bank 
imposed new restrictions in August aimed at holding credit expansion of com— 
mercial and agricultural banks down to no more than 15% at end of 1961 relative 
to end of 1960. 


@ PAKISTAN.—-West Pakistan Water and Power Development Authority (WAPDA) announced 
that petroleum products needed for Indus Basin projects will be procured by 
individual contractors instead of under single 5-year contract negotiated by 
WAPDA. 

Agreement reached on joint Pakistani—West German enterprise to manufacture 
tractors in Pakistan. Scheduled for 1962 production, plant will have annual 
capacity of 1,500 tractors capable of expansion to 5,000. Seventy-five percent 
of the tractor parts reportedly will be locally manufactured within 5 years. 


e@ PHILIPPINES .—-Construction of Aguo River hydroelectric project at Binga, Itogon, 
Mountain Province, is now 92% complete, according to National Power Corporation 
(NPC). This 104.5 million peso NPC project will supply power to Manila area 
and industrial areas of Luzon and provide flood control in Pangasinan area (2 
pesos=US$1). Project has 100,000—-kw. capacity. 


e@ ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.—Purchase of trawler planned with US$250,000 out of 
credit of approximately US$370,000 from French Government's Social and Economic 
Development Investment Fund (FIDES). 


@ SIERRA LEONE.-—-A private organization, Trading & Industrial Co. of Sierra Leone, 
Ltd., has been formed by influential Sierra Leonians to aid foreign firms in 
locating land, contractors, building plans and other items necessary for 
establishment of a business. 



































@ SWITZERLAND .—International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. of New York has founded a 
subsidiary, ITT STANDARD AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, at Basel. Subsidiary will cover 
all countries in Western Europe where there is no manufacturing company as well 
as Middle East and Africa. 





e@ TUNISIA.—Following recent inadequate newsprint shipments from France, 3 French— 
language dailies reduced to half their usual 8—page size. Country's annual 
normal newsprint consumption is 4,000 metric tons. Tunisia reportedly looking 
for other sources; Norwegian offer now under study. 


e@ YUGOSLAVIA.—-Industrial production in first 7 months of 1961 rose 8%, compared 
with same period last year. All sectors except machine building showed in-— 
creases. Yugoslav exports in first 7 months totaled $316.6 million, an increase 


of 3.8% over corresponding period last year; imports rose 2.2%, reaching $487.2 
million. 
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U.S. Exports Well Maintained, Imports 
Rise in First Half of Year 


Evelyn M. Parrish 


International Trade Analysis Division 
Office of Regional Economics 


NITED STATES sales abroad in the first half of 1961 eased off 
slightly from their exceptionally high level of July-December last 


year. 
amounted to $19.8 billion. 


At a seasonally adjusted annual rate, nonmilitary exports 


The expansionary trend since mid-1959 was interrupted in the spring, 
when exports dipped below their high in the winter quarter. During 
the summer months, however, exports showed renewed strength, again 
gaining on a seasonally adjusted basis. 


Expansionary forces in the industrial 
markets of Western Europe and Japan, 
which had played a major part in the 
U.S. export boom of 1960, continued to 
stimulate demand for U.S. goods this 
year. Increased shipments to Japan and 
to Western European countries, with 
the notable exception of the United King- 
dom, were instrumental in sustaining ex- 
ports at relatively high levels in the 
first half of 1961. 

Exports to Asia exclusive of Japan 
also rose in January-June 1961, to a 
total above that for either half of the 
preceding year. Shipments to Canada, 
Latin America, and Africa declined or 
showed little gain, compared with semi- 
annual levels of 1960. 


Imports Swing Upward 


Imports in the first half of 1961 
dropped to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $13.6 billion, the lowest since the 
latter half of 1958. The downswing ended 
early in the year and in the second 
quarter imports edged upward. In July 
and August, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, imports increased sharply. 

The upward movement in imports, 
while partly reflecting a resumption 
in domestic inventory accumulation, 
stemmed mainly from the resurgence of 
U.S. industrial production from a first 
quarter trough to a rate at the summer’s 
end which exceeded previous peaks. Early 
further increases in U.S. purchases from 
abroad may be expected to ensue with 
the anticipated continuing gains in U.S. 
economic activity. 

Imports from the major foreign indus- 
trial areas—Western Europe, Japan, and 
Canada—drifted down in the first half 
of the year to their lowest levels since 
late 1958 or early 1959. After the first 
quarter, however, imports from each of 
those areas began to recover. 

Purchases from other regions showed 
mixed trends in the first half of 1961. 
Imports from the Near East, Africa, 
and Latin America exclusive of Cuba 
rose somewhat compared with those of a 
year earlier, while deliveries from the 
Far East fell off. After the first quar- 
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ter, there were gains in imports from 
all these areas except Latin America. 
Seasonal declines in coffee, sugar, and 
petroleum reduced second-quarter total 
imports from that region. 


Export Surplus High 


The relatively high level of merchan- 
dise exports in January-June 1961, cou- 
pled with lower imports, resulted in an 
excess of exports of $6.2 billion at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate. This siz- 
able merchandise surplus, together with 
substantial receipts in the second quar- 
ter from extraordinary loan repayments, 
especially from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Philippines, and the Neth- 
erlands and amounting to about $725 
million, served in the main to reduce the 
deficit in the U.S. balance of interna- 
tional payments in January-June 1961 
to a seasonally adjusted annual rate be- 
low $0.5 billion. Exclusive of nonrecur- 
rent repayments, the rate of deficit was 
$1.7 billion, or well below the $3.8 bil- 
lion annual average of 1959 and 1960. 
In the second quarter, if the special 
transactions are omitted, there was some 
increase in the deficit in our balance of 
payments in comparison with that of the 
first quarter. 


Machinery Sales Increase 


Last year exports had expanded by 
one-fifth from their 1959 level, with most 
of the leading U.S. export commodities 
sharing in the booming sales abroad. 
In addition to favorable economic trends 
in foreign industrial areas, special sup- 
ply or price factors in 1960 had given 
extraordinary impetus to foreign sales 
of cotton, steel, aluminum, and copper. 
Deliveries of new U.S. jet planes to for- 
eign airlines also swelled last year’s ex- 
port total. 

In the first half of this year, exports of 
products affected by special circum- 
stances generally subsided, with declines 
most marked in steel shipments. Ad- 
vances continued, however, in exports 
of refined copper and of copper and 
steel scrap. Fresh vigor has been mani- 


fested in export sales of machinery in re- 
sponse to foreign industrial growth. In 
the early months of the year, wheat 
shipments surged upward, reflecting 
heavy deliveries in Europe, especially to 
Italy and Spain, which augmented sup- 
plies from the poor 1960 European har- 
vest. Large sales under P.L. 480 to 
countries in the Near East and Africa 
also were a factor. Shipments of most 
other important export products in the 
first half of this year were little changed 
from their levels in January-June 1960. 


Automobile Imports Fall 


In January-June 1961, imports of 
many leading commodities were lower 
than in the same period of last year. 
Declines were apparent in finished manu- 
factures as well as in raw materials and 
foodstuffs. 

Imports of foreign cars again dropped, 
slipping to about half their average 
rate last year. Imports have been below 
monthly registrations of new foreign 
cars since June of last year, and by 
July, U.S. inventories of foreign cars 
had been reduced to about one-fifth their 
size in June 1960, or to about a 2- 
month supply at the summer registra- 
tion rate. Reduction also was evident 
in imports of textile products. 

Other large import reductions in the 
first half of 1961 included those in rub- 
ber, iron ore, steel, and sugar. Natural 
rubber imports probably will pick up as 
U.S. consumption rises, although dis- 
placement by synthetic rubber in indus- 
trial uses appears to have further re- 
duced demand for natural rubber in the 





last year. Stocks of imported iron ore 
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dropped somewhat during the first half- 
year from high 1960 yearend levels, but 
have remained relatively large. The 
lag in sugar imports probably reflects a 
seasonal shift arising from changes in 
foreign suppliers following the termina- 
tion of Cuban sugar shipments in July 
1960 as well as from some reduction in 
sugar quotas in 1961. 

Currently buoyant domestic trends are 
expected to be reflected in rising imports 
both of industrial materials and of ad- 
vanced manufactures. Scheduled deliv- 
eries of turbine-powered planes from 
Canada and France which began at 
midyear probably will swell the import 
total by an estimated $150 million in 
1961. 


Exports To Western Europe High 


Business activity in Western Europe 
has been high this year, but the expan- 
sion may not be as strong as in 1960. 
U.S. exports to the area continued up- 
ward early this year but at a much 
slower pace than in 1960, when they had 
leaped ahead by 40%. In the first 6 
months, exports to Europe exceeded by 
4% their level in the similar period last 
year. U.S. purchases from Europe, which 
had dropped sharply in the second half 
of 1960, fell further in January-June 
1961 to their lowest level since 1958. 

Exports to the 6 countries forming the 
European Economic Community rose to 
a peak of $1.8 billion in the first half of 
1961—-7% above those of a year earlier. 
Most of the rise was in shipments to 
Italy, and reflected the unusually large 
wheat exports plus a substantial increase 
for machinery. Sales cf machinery to 
each of the other EEC countries also 
rose in the first half of 1961, and for all 
of EEC were nearly two-thirds larger 
than they had been in the corresponding 
months of 1960. Exports of cotton and 
jet aircraft to the EEC countries sub- 
sided appreciably from January-June 
1960 levels. 

Imports from the 6 countries were 
about 15% smaller in total value than 
a year earlier. The reduction largely 
stemmed from lower sales to the United 
States of steel-mill products and auto- 


Table 1.—U.S. Total Merchandise Trade, 
Seasonally Adjusted at Annual Rate 


[Billions of dollars} 


Non- Excess 
Period military General of 
exports imports exports 
1957: 
Jan.—June 20.2 12.9 7.3 
July—Dee 18.8 13.1 5.7 
1958 
Jan.—June 16.4 12.5 3.9 
July—Dee 16.3 13.1 2 
1959 
Jan.—June 15.8 14.8 1.0 
July—Dee 17.1 15.6 1.5 
1960 
Jan.—June 19.0 15.1 3.9 
July—Dee 19.9 14.2 §.7 
1961 
Jan.—June 19.8 13.6 6.2 
Jan.~Aug 19.9 14.1 5.8 
6 














Table 2.—Merchandise Trade by Area 
[Millions of dollars] 
Exports excluding 
“special category’’' General imports 
Area 1960 1961 1960 1961 
Jan. July- Jan.- Jan.- July- Jan.- 
June Dec. June June Dec. June 
Total 9,316 9,518 9,552 7,640 7,014 6,857 
Major industrial areas: 
Western Europe 3,018 3,281 3,145 2,264 1,920 1,878 
EEC 1,704 1,744 1,823 1,205 1,058 1,023 
United Kingdom 635 775 533 564 429 400 
Japan 645 685 900 575 573 467 
Canada 1,949 1,758 1,812 1,456 1,446 1,404 
Other areas: 
Latin American Republics 1,744 1,718 1,629 1,857 1,671 1,656 
Excluding Cuba a. oe 1,636 1,616 1,583 1,588 1,639 
Near East? iF 313 318 345 176 167 181 
Far East, excluding Japan 1,122 1,169 1,148 792 734 684 
Africa? . 304 310 311 272 232 290 
' Special category’’ commodities are excluded from country export data for security reasons. 
* Egypt is included with Near East. 
mobiles. Only the Federal Republic of vanced, as did sales of grains and cotton. 


Germany, of the major European auto- 
mobile producers, was able to maintain 
auto sales to the United States at a rate 
close to that of a year earlier. In con- 
trast to the general downtrend last year 
and early this year, imports of machinery 
from EEC countries have increased 
steadily. 

The rate of economic expansion in the 
United Kingdom was somewhat lower 
than that for the Common Market coun- 
tries last year and has continued weaker. 
In 1960, notwithstanding, U.S. exports 
to that country had expanded at an even 
more rapid pace than those to the EEC. 
In the first half of 1961, however, ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom fell by over 
15% from their position in the first half 
of 1960. Most of the decrease centered in 
aircraft, aluminum, and steel, all prod- 
ucts for which shipments to the United 
Kingdom had been abnormally high last 
year. 

U.S. purchases from the United King- 
dom, which already had fallen sub- 
stantially in 1960, receded by over 30% 
from January-June 1960 to the corre- 
sponding period this year. Imports of 
metals from the United Kingdom were 
reduced by one-half and purchases of 
British cars dropped from $147 million to 
$23 million. 


Sales To Japan Buoyant 


Economic expansion in Japan in recent 
years has been outstanding, with GNP 
there up by over 10% in 1960 and with 
a further gain probable this year. Re- 
flecting this great activity, Japan’s pur- 
chases have expanded sharply and for- 
eign exchange reserves which had ac- 
cumulated substantially in the last few 
years have lately begun to be drawn 
down. U.S. exports to Japan rose by 
40% from January-June 1960 to Jan- 
uary-June 1961. Accounting for a large 
part of the gain were increases in copper 
and steel scrap. Sales to Japan of office 
machinery, metalworking machinery, and 
other industrial machinery also ad- 


U.S. purchases of Japanese goods in 
January-June 1961 were about 30% 
under those of a year earlier. Reductions 
were widespread by product and were 
noteworthy in textile manufactures, rub- 
ber footwear, and wood manufactures. 
Only imports of radios exceeded year- 
ago levels of deliveries from Japan. 

In other Eastern Hemisphere areas 
U.S. exports were slightly larger in the 
first half of this year compared with a 
year earlier. Much of the increase 
stemmed from the larger grain ship- 
ments, mainly financed under P.L. 480, 
to Near Eastern and African countries. 
Wheat deliveries to India, however, sub- 
sided from their high levels of 1960. Ma- 
chinery exports to destinations in the 
region rose, especially to India and the 
Philippines. 

Low U.S. imports in January-June 
1961 from the less-developed Asian coun- 
tries largely reflected reduced purchases 
of industrial materials produced there, 
especially rubber and tin. Imports from 
Africa increased, largely because of the 
doubling in purchases of cocoa, which is 
currently in large supply at reduced 
prices in African producing countries. 

Expanded loans from the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the Development Loan 
Fund, together with probably increasing 
earnings from sales to the United States, 
may serve to stimulate U.S. sales to Asia 
and Africa in the near future. 


Exports To Canada Low 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
business began to turn upward in the 
spring and soon passed previously at- 
tained peaks. In the first half of 1961 
exports to Canada, although somewhat 
higher than in the preceding 6 months, 
remained well below the January-June 
1960 level. Sales there of U.S. coal, 
petroleum, metals, and machinery were 
lower, and the only sizable gain was in 
jet passenger planes, deliveries of which 
more than doubled in value from those 

(See Trade, page 28) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





|raq Requests Information 
On Television Equipment 


Offers, information, and specifications 
for equipping an educational television 
studio are wanted in Baghdad, Iraq. The 
studio will be set up in an Audiovisual 


| Center being constructed by the Govern- 


ment of Iraq. Completion is set for the 


| end of 1962. 


The Center will house a 12 by 28 meter 
educational television studio with equip- 
ment based on a 625-line system. Re- 
quirements include three cameras, one 
standby, and the usual accessories, sound 
equipment, lighting, control room equip- 
ment, tape recorders, two telecine 16-mm. 
units, and a slide projector. 

A British firm, PYE, has offered a 
unit recently installed in Cambridge, 
England, which compares with older sys- 


tems costing in the neighborhood of 
£40,000, for about £17,000 (£1=US 
$2.80). U.S. manufacturers are invited 


to match the offer and may contact Hans 
May, U.N. expert at the Center, through 
the American Embassy in Baghdad. 





Australian Magazine 
Publicizes U.S. Tools 


The Consul General in Sydney has 
made arrangements with the editor of 
Australian Machinery and Production 
Eng:neering to publicize American ma- 
chine tools. The editor is interested in 
receiving details, such as pictures and 
specifications, of new American machine 
tools with advanced designs from com- 
panies with no representation in Aus- 
tralia. Manufacturers with local agents 
should submit the information about new 
machines through their agents. 

The journal has begun a section on 
hew engineering products outside the 
machine tool range. New American prod- 
ucts would be of special interest. 

This journal is widely read through- 
out the Australian engineering commun- 
ity, providing substantial publicity, 
which could yield substantial trade re- 
sults, to American machines tools and 
other engineering equipment. 

Articles may be sent to: The Editor, 
Australian Machinery and Production 


Engineering, Australian Trade Publi- 
cations Pty., Ltd., 243 Elizabeth St., 
Sydney. 





Tunis Delays Cotton Deadline 


Tunisia has extended the deadline for 
submitting bids on 250 metric tons of 
black seed cotton from September 30 to 
October 31. FCW, September 18, page 35. 
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Air Conditioning in Demand 





Rhodesia, Morocco To Import Rails; 
Sudan, Thailand in Market for Flour 


GSVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., as indicated by a star (*), or telephone 


WOrth 7-2381 in Washington. 
Ceylon 


Cotton waste; November 8. Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ceylon Transport Board, 
Kirula Rd., Narahenpita, Colombo.* 


Hong Kong 


Galvanized steel tubes, 514,200 feet, to 
be delivered between January and May 
1962; tender No. C/52/13/1/61; Novem- 
ber 3. Secretary, Tender Board, Colonial 
Secretariat, Government Offices, Lower 
Albert Rd.* 


India 


Ultra portable tape recorders, tape dup- 
licating equipment, microphones and other 
broadcasting equipment; tender No. SE- 
427; November 14. Supply, delivery, and 
erection of a complete iron ore handling 
plant at the port of Vizagapatnam; ten- 
der No. B/Viz/1094; January 22, 1961. 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C.* 

Generators, 300 r.p.m., 4; tender No. 
E1/G-II-1; December 19. Office of the 
Chief Engineer (Electrical), Koyna 
Kydro Electric Project, Mercantile Ba 
Bldg., 4th floor, Bombay 1. Specifications 
can be obtained for 75 rupees from the 
buyer or from the India Supply Mission 
in Washington. 


lran 


Industrial diamonds, 1.5 carats, 25. 
Armaments Department of the Iranian 


Army, DT/Section Avenue Jaleh, 
Teheran.® 
Iraq 

Shaving soap, razor straps, razors, 
razor sharpening stones, hair combs, 
hair-dressing scissors, and _ shaving 


brushes, tender No. ORD/107; November 
11. Film projectors, 29, and electricity 
generating equipment, 6 sets, tender No. 
Mise/32; pontoon bridge and ramp 
equipment, tender No. DME/6; Novem- 
ber 20. Lawn mowers, 200, tender No. 
ORD/106; two semiportable electrical 
generating sets; tender No. DMW/16; 
November 22. Ministry of Defense, Di- 





rector of Contracts and Purchases, Bagh- 
dad. 

Construction of Abu Tibben escape reg- 
ulator and diversion channel on the end 
of Shamiya Creek; December 13. Legal 
Section of the Directorate General of Ir- 
rigation, Baghdad, where tenders and 
specification may be obtained for $56.* 


Waist belts, 10,000, pattern 37, tender 
No. ORD/92; 1,000 beds, 500 mattresses, 
tender No. ORD/89; November 1. Eye- 
lets, ring No. 28 and 30, 7,000 dozen; No- 
vember 13. Portable cookers, 300, type 
F, firing, No. ORD/104; November 15. 
Director of Contracts and Purchases, 
Ministry of Defense, Baghdad. 

Blue coveralls, 3,500; tender No. 43/61. 
Iraqi Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Bagh- 
dad.* 

Laying of 12-in. oil pipeline from Naft 
Khanah oilfields to the Daura Refinery; 
December 31. Directorate General of 
Oil Affairs, Ministry of Oil, Baghdad. 
Specifications may be obtained at the 
Embassy of Iraq, 1801 P St., NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. for $70, not refundable. 

Jet aircraft for Civil transportation, 
suitable for medium and long range 
flights; December 1. Director General, 
Iraqi Airways, Baghdad.* 

(See Market, page 8) 





Short Bid Deadlines 


Notice of opportunities to bid 
are published as soon as possible 
after they are received; the dead 
lines, however, frequently are 
short. U.S. firms desiring to com- 
pete on short deadline bids may 
wish to cable the contracting of- 
fice and request an extension. 

Information on bids, even 
though the bidding periods are 
short, has proved useful to many 
U.S. firms interested in subcon- 
tracts or in planning future sales 
development. 
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FOREIGN CONTRACT | 
IP 

Several contracts involving construc- 
tion work and supply of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services have been awarded 
by foreign governments. Other firms 


may be called upon to furnish additional 
assistance or services. 





Supplementary information is avail- 
able on items marked with a star (*) 
from the Office of Commercial Services, 
Bureau of International Business Opera- 


tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Bolivia: Cooperativa de Telefonos 


Automaticos de Santa Cruz has awarded 
a $444,000-contract for the installation 
and administration of a 5,000-line tele- 
phone system in Santa Cruz to Oki Co., 
Tokyo. 


Costa Rica: Empresa Constructora 
Rafael Herrera Ltda., Apartado 1408, 
San José, was awarded a contract for 


construction of the San José El] Coco Air- 
port Highway. FCW, July 24, page 16.* 

Greece: The Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works awarded a $1,- 
824,800-contract for work in the Tavro- 
pos River Area to Odon & Odostromaton 
S.A., 7 Philellinon St., Athens. 

The agency let another contract for a 
$2,060,360-project in the Chryssoupolis 


area to A.T.E. Ergon S.A., 10 Mavro- 
mihali St., Athens. 
Italy: A list of contract awards made 


in Sicily in August is available on loan.* 

Jordan: The Arab Potash Co., Amman, 
has awarded a contract for consulting 
engineering services for construction of 
a 250,000-ton potash plant to Western 
Knapp Engireering Co., 650 5th Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Jordan To Hire Consultant 
Engineer for Powerplant 


The Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co., a 
Government entity, seeks consultant en- 
gineering for an electrical powerplant. 

The work is to be done in four stages: 
A study of the most suitable power sys- 
tem for the electricity required, prepara- 
tion of tender specifications for installa- 
tion of the electrical power plant, ap- 
praisal of tenders submitted and contract 
documents, and of actual 
construction. 


supervision 


Firms should submit tenders no later 
than October 30, specifying fixed fees and 
estimated time for completion of each 
stage, to the Jordan Petroleum Refinery 
Co., Zarqga. 


Market... 


(Continued from page 7) 
Morocco 


Railroad rails, 5,500, of type commonly 
employed in France called “Vionole” pro- 
file U 33, 18 m. long; November 2. Com- 
pagnie des Chemins de Fer du Moroc, 
Casablanca. 


Mozambique 


Trucks, 15, and 5 buses, all 3-axle 
diesel powered units; tender No. 250/61. 
Office of the Chief Storekeeper for the 
Mozambique Harbors, Railways and 
Transport Services, Lourenco Marques.* 


New Zealand 


Transporting tractors, 2 alternatively 
combined matching tractors and trailers; 
tender No. S.M.Q. 6259; October 24. 
Crawler tractors and associated equip- 
ment; tender No. S.M.Q. 6293; Novem- 
ber 2. Three-ton vibrating rollers; ten- 
der No. S.M.Q. 6294; November 1. Stores 
Manager, Ministry of Works, P.O. Box 
8024, Wellington.* 


Pakistan 


Air-conditioning equipment for 600 
lines auto exchange P.A.B.(X) at Pesha- 
war; tender No. Pur. 23-8/61/374; No- 
vember 6. Purchase Co-Ordinating Of- 
ficer, Office of the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, Karachi.* 

L. T. switches of 500 volts and various 
amperes, 8,100; tender No. 467/DS/64/ 
Z-XIV/61-62; October 21. Oil circuit 
breakers, 11 kv., 32; tender No. 468/DS/ 
84/Z-XI1II/61-62; October 28. Indoor 
floor mounting single panel oil circuit 
breakers, 400/440 v., 10; tender No. 469/ 
DS/82/Z-XIII/61-62; October 30. Stores 
Directorate, Electricity (Operation 
Branch), West Pakistan Water and 
Power Development Authority, Lahore.* 

Supply of steel material and com- 
ponents for fabrication of broad gage 
wagons; tender No. P&D-61/MTRL/2/ 
TDR; November 14. Railway Board, 
Ministry of Railways and Communica- 
tions, Government of Pakistan, Rawal- 
pindi.* 

Clinical microscopes, ampoule filling 
and sealing machine, etc.; tender No. 
EPS/1IX/1823/1339/SCI/61; October 31. 


Thermoflasks; tender EPS/IX/1302/ 
1305/1307/A/1466/A/SCI/61; October 
30. ‘ 


Microscopes; EPS/IX/1307/1302/A/ 
SCI/61; bulldozers, 2; EPS/VIII/1104/ 
A/Engg/61; October 28. Crawler trac- 
tors with bulldozer attachment; EPS/ 
VIII/1164/Enge/61; November 1. 

Motion picture projectors, 16 mm., 
sound and other equipment; EPS/X/ 
1488/Elec/61; November 7. Paper, 44 
long tons; EPS/V/1298/Sty/61; October 
25. Kmapsack dusters; EPS/VII/1103/ 
Tex/61; November 11. 

Dairy equipment including milk bot- 
tles, cans, cooling tank, strainer, steriliz- 
ing plant, grain crushing machine and 


other equipment; EPS/XII/1412/Engg/ 
61; November 2. 

Director of Supply, P.I.D.C. House, 
Notijheel, Dacca 2.* 


Republic of South Africa 


National flags of South Africa; tender 
No. F.T. 17538; January 1 to December 
31, 1962. Secretary, State Tender Board, 
P.O. Box 371, Pretoria.* 


Southern Rhodesia 


Portable electric welding plant; tender 
No. DOI. 80; October 27. Buyer, Irriga- 
tion Commission, P.O. Box 8091, Cause- 
way. 

Crushing of approximately 45,000 cu. 
yds. of gravel on the Bulawayo-Victoria 
Falls Road; tender No. RDS. 36. Supply 
and delivery of approximately 560 lineal 
feet of corrugated semispring steel guard 
rails; tender No. DRS. 37; October 27. 
Commissioner, Roads and Road Traffic, 
P.O. Box 8109, Causeway. 

Electric bowl and utensil sterilizers, 2; 
MED. 334. Bedsteads, 400, rural hos- 
pital pattern and 200 rubberized hair 
mattresses; tender No. MED. 335; Octo- 
ber 27. Image intensifying X-ray ma- 
chine, tender No. MED. 333; November 
38. Chief Buying Officer, Ministry of 
Health, New Post Office Bldgs., Salis- 
bury. 

Cardboard cartons, various sizes on as 
required basis; tender No. 2496; October 
31. Picks, 500, 4% Ib. head, and 500 
pick helves; tender No. 2497; October 10. 
Headquarters, No. 1 O.S. Co., R.N.A.S.C., 
P.O. Box 8085, Causeway. 

Supply and installation of air-condi- 
tioning plant; tender No. PWD. 896; No- 
vember 2. Ministry of Works, P.O. Box 
8081, Causeway. 


Sudan 

Supply of wood treatment pressure im- 
pregnating plant; November 6. The 
Sudan Gezira Board, Supplies Depart- 
ment, Barakat.* 

White best flour, 200 m.t.; tender No. 
2444; October 30. Dust extraction plant; 


tender No. 2368; October 31. Sudan 
Government Purchasing Agent, 3-5 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London 


S.W. 1, England.* 
Thailand 


Wheat flour, dairy products, packed 
dried fruits, canned foods and coffee. 
Anglo-Thai Corp., Bangkok. 

Multicore cable, size 31 and 40 pairs; 
copper weld cable, size 0.104 and 0.080; 
PVC wire, 2 and 3 cords; tender No. 
26/2504; October 8. The Telephone 
Organization of Thailand, Ploenchit Rd., 
Bangkok.* 





Canadian exports of barley and oats in 
July were 125,000 metric tons—more than 
double the 60,000 shipped in July of 1960, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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Iraq To Let Contract 
On Road Construction 


November 11 is the deadline for con- 
struction bids on the third part of Iraq’s 
Kut-Amara highway. Linking Kheikh 
Saad with Ali-Gharbi, the road work in- 
cludes clearing and grubbing, embank- 
ments, reinforced concrete pipe and box 
culverts, paving, and all incidental work. 

Total cost of the Kut-Amara highway 
has been estimated at roughly 5.5 mil- 
lion dinars (US$15.4 million). The first 
two parts of the contract have been 
awarded to local contractors. 

Tenders are invited by the Director 
General of Roads and Bridges, Minis- 
try of Municipalities, Baghdad. Terms 
and specifications may be obtained from 
the Contracts Division of the Directorate 
General of Roads and Bridges. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a 
preliminary cash deposit of $84,000 or a 
guarantee from an authorized bank in 
Iraq for that amount. Bidders must 
give details of financial standing and 
qualifications, as well as details of the 
machinery and equipment to be used in 
the construction. 





WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of International Business 
Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., 
for $1 each. The reports also may 
be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


INVITATIONS ON 


If FINANCED PROJECTS 





Foreign Governments through their au- 
thorized agencies invite tenders on proj- 
ects financed by the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the source given. 

rae g yg ny information, as indi- 
cated by a star (%), may be obtained on 
loan by firms domicil in the United 
States from the Office of Commercial 
Services, Bureau of International Busi- 
ness Operations, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or tele- 
phone WOrth 7-2277 in Washington. 


India 


Steel tapes and mild steel tapes, 875 
m.t., required by the Hindustan Cables 
Ltd., Burdwan. Tender No. S/63/DLF/ 
HCL; October 31. Outdoor switchgear, 
lightning arrestors, oil filters, and fire 
protection equipment for the Dhurvaran 
(Cambay) Project, of the Gujarat Elec- 
tricity Board, Baroda, India. Tender No. 
SE-231/Rein; November 3. Portable hy- 
draulic dredger for same project; tender 
No. S/53/DLF; November 29. 

Preceding bids invited by the India 
Supply Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW., Washington 8, D.C., where tender 
forms, including specifications may be 
obtained. US. source. 

Supply of transformer oil filtering sets, 
vacuum pumps, heating pads, and oil 
testing transformers for the Sharavathi 
Valley Hydro-Electric Project. Loan 120; 
worldwide; inquiry No. HCP/SVHEP-10/ 
Sept.61; November 20. Government of 
Mysore, Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Hydro-Electric Construction Projects, 
Bangalore 1. Tender forms available 
from the India Supply Mission in Wash- 
ington.* 

Groundwire, 7/8 S.W.G., 250 miles (45 
tons quality, crapo galvanized) and 250 
miles of 7/8 S.W.G. crapo galvanized 
steel wire (70 tons quality) for transmis- 
sion lines. Loan 191; worldwide; specifi- 
cation No. Project/AK-16. November 2. 
Superintending Engineer (Projects), 
Madhya Pradesh Electricity Board, Jabal- 
pur. Specifications may be obtained from 
the India Supply Mission. 

Electrolytic tinplate waste waste, size 
18x24 in. and larger, all bright, both 
sides, unassorted, soft temper, 75/100 lb., 
B.W., and lighter (i.e. 32/34 G), approxi- 
mately 10 m.t. Loan 159; U.S. 


source; 
import license No. BOM/IL/C/TEX/ 
GUJ/06 01/3550/AS-61; November 4. 


Panchal Atmaram Somnath & Bros., 128 
Shantinath Pada’s Pole, Gheekanta, 
Ahmedabad. 


Hot rolled alloy steel to Specifications 
SAE.8620 and SAE.4140 in round bars 
and Hex. bars of various sizes. Loan 


159; U.S. source; license SID/IL/C/DW/ 
Oct. 60-March 61/1693; November 3. 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co. (India), 
Ltd., 301/302 Agra Rd., Mulun d, Bom- 
bay.* 


Wire drawing machines to draw wires 
in different gages from mild steel, as 
well as high carbon. Loan 157; U.S. 
source; November 6. The Indian Steel 
Rolling Mills, Ltd., Oriental Bldgs., Ar- 
menian Street, Madras 1. Cable Address 
ISROMIL, Madras.* 


Spectophometer for measurement, 
analysis, and the control of color; Fade- 
O-Meter, required for measuring the 
fading of the color of the dyes and pig- 
ments; injection molding machine; 4%- 
in. plastic extruder; machine to maintain 
the auto blow reciprocating principle 
using a valved manifold; polystyrene 

nofil t extrusion; laboratory coat- 
ing unit, type 3138; milling machine with 
8 dimensional pentograph machines; 
mold for wall tile, 2 chips and two water 
mold and automatic spiral mold. Loan 
157; U.S. source; ref. No. 41(109) /61- 
AID; license 995472/DLF.157/60/HQ- 
CGI; November 6. Polychem, Ltd., 45-47, 
Apollo St., Bombay 1. Specifications Ap- 
pendix Nos. 1-9.* 

Tinplate prime coke, sizes 18%x28 in., 
21 m.t.; tinplate prime coke, size 20x30 
in., 11 m.t. Loan 159; U.S. source; license 
SID/IL/C/DW/Oct. 60-March 61/1457; 
October 30. Amritsar Oil Works, G.T. 
Rd., Amritsar.* 

Complete enameling plant for the 
manufacture of super enameled copper 
wires, at a rated capacity of 60 tons per 
month, comprising gages 4-14, 6 tons; 
15-26, 36 tons, 27-31, 12 tons, 32-40, 6 
tons. Loan 118; U.S. source; maximum 
credit $504,000. The prospective buyer, 
Indo-American Electricals (Ltd.), Cal- 
cutta, is soliciting quotations for the 
equipment in anticipation of financing 
under DLF. Requests for further de- 
tails should be directed to Man Mohan 
Singh, 11/1A, Jubilee Court, Harrington 
St., Calcutta 16. Cable: EKOMKAR and 
Phone No. 44-4363. List.* 

All following equipment for Loan 144; 
worldwide if less than $50,000, U.S. if 
over. Bids invited by The National 
Small Industries Corp., Ltd., Rani Jhansi 
Rd., New Delhi 1.* 


Bid deadline October 25: 


Machinery to make grease nipples. De- 
livered at Madras 2. NSIC/HP/2M-1245 
(1) /61. 
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October 27: 


Plastic extruder with screw diameter 
of 45 mm. for manufacturing plastic 
canes; complete with water bath, take- 
off equipment, reel cooling head, etc.; 
delivered at New Delhi; NSIC/HP/2D- 
1667/61. Heavy duty streamline triple 
roll mill, 24 x 12 in., fitted with chilled 
iron rolls required for grinding printing 
ink capacity 4,000 lb. per month. Com- 


plete with suitable electric motor, work- 
able on 400/440 v., 3 phase, 50 cycles, 
a.c. supply; delivered at Madras; NSIC 
HP/2M-1650/61. 

October 30: 

Milling machine with 42 x 9 in. table, 
12 in. cross travel, hand feed complete 
with milling, drilling, and boring head, 
with suitable motor for any standard 
voltage 200 to 550 v., 3 phase, 50 cycles, 
and reversing switch only. Delivered at 
Allahabad; NSIC/HP/2D-665/59. 

Curled coir fiber and rope manufactur- 
ing machines: Carding and cleaning ma- 
chine, with geared motor, conning table; 
spinning automation, with 3 single units 
record II and special accessories, special 
motor and geared motors, conning table. 
Delivered at Sakhigopal; NSIC/HP/2C- 
890/61. Machines for manufacture of 
bifurcated rivets of all types; NSIC/HP/ 
2C-834/61. 

Crankshaft grinder for regrinding of 
erankshafts up to a length of 84 in., 
2,115 mm. complete with motors and 
electricals to operate on 440 v. d.c. Cylin- 
der honing machine of cylinders up to 
9% in. diameter and 20 in. depth, com- 
plete with motor and coolant pump to 
operate on 440 v., d.c. Delivered at 
Howrah Eastern Railway; NSIC/HP/ 
2C-784/61. 

Nonslide multiple wire drawing ma- 
chine with 7 blocks, diameter of drawing 
drums are 500 mm. stop motion, fitted 
with 3 electric lifting devices, and 7 
driving motors of 16 kw. each; transpor- 
table automatic, pointing and rolling 
machine, with short circuit motor of 
about 1.8 kw. Delivered at Jaipur; 2D- 
1362/61. 

Crankshaft regrinder having distance 
between centers about 59 in. maximum 
diameter about 20 in. maximum eccen- 
tricity of centers about 5 in., complete 
with standard and electrical equipment 
suitable for operation on 400/440 v., 3 
phase, 50 cycles a.c. supply. Delivered at 
Nizamabad Rly Station; NSCI/HP/2M- 
1728/61. 

Auto for injection molding of thermo- 
plastic materials, designed for hand, semi- 
automatic and fully automatic opetation, 
complete with multipack and pressure 
reducing equipment and completely self- 
contained, maximum capacity 3 oz. 
(based on polystyrene), pressure on ma- 
terial 14,900 p.s.i.; mold locking force 
65 tons. Delivered at Hyderabad; NSIC/ 
HP/2M-1714/61. 


Coilwinder, consisting of a heavy ma- 
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chine casing with infinitely variable 
drive, main spindle with multiple disc 
clutch, brake electrical controlled wind- 
ing counter. Delivered at Bangalore 
City; NSIC/HP/2B-2187/61. 

Single spindle automatic lathe model 
A-42, maximum collet capacity 1% in., 
complete with standard equipment, all 
electrical and motors, suitable for 440 v., 
3 phase, 50 cycles, a.c. tropically insu- 
lated. Delivered at Bombay; NSIC/HP/ 
2B-2135/61. 

Multiple wire straightening machine 
for longitudinal wires; automatic wire 
mesh welding plant with counter-pre- 
selector and auxiliary electrodes but 
without water cooling arrangement; fab- 
ric coiling machine, butt welding ma- 
chine. Delivered at Madras; 2M-1749/61. 


October 31: 


Machinery to produce hob nails, up- 
holstery nails, etc., shagreened or faceted. 
Delivered at Ahmedabad (Gujrat State) ; 
NSIC/HP/2B-1793/61. 


November 8: 


Draw bench, capacity 10 tons, to draw 
bars up to 1% in. Delivered at Delhi; 
NSIC/HP/2D-1719/61. Long turning 
automatic lathe, standard diameter of 
component 7.5, max. turning of length 
mm, max. spindle speed, 12,000 rpm., 
with standard accessories. Delivered at 
Bangalore City; NSIC/HP/2B-2194/61. 

Large paper bag tubing machine de- 
signed for making multiwall cement, fer- 
tilizer, sugar, flour bags, equipped with 
3-color printing units, with all acces- 
sories. Delivered at Calcutta; NSIC/ 
HP/2C-895/61. Plastic coating machine, 
width of uncoated web, 950 mm., width 
of edge-trimmed web, 920 mm.; coating 
speed, 4-40 m/min., coating thickness 
0.01, about 0.20 mm. Delivered at Fari- 
dabad Pb.; NSIC/HP/2D-1722/61. 


Automatic ampoule making machine 
with motor of 0.7 hp., 2. Variable speed 
transmission with motor 0.7 hp., 2; Gov- 
ernor for oxygen with spares, 2. Special 
device for cutting, glazing, and gaging 
ampoule stems for attachment to ampoule 
making machine above, with spares; 2. 
Governor of frequency for above. Auto- 
matic weighing machine for glass tubes 
with motor 0.33 hp. Calipering and sort- 
ing device for glass tubes, with calipers. 
Polariscope; annealing oven with motor 
0.5 h.p. Delivered at Bombay; NSIC/ 
HP/2B-2185/61. 


Complete unit, super caster with acces- 
sories, 4 holders for small composition 
matrices, 2 English display matrices, 2 
adapter base for composition molds, mo- 
tor belt guard and also a set of precision 
tools, % hp. constant speed electric mo- 
tor, Rotothern electric heater; high quad 
molds, 1 each 10 x 12 pt. Three fonts 
of 95 each; 10 pt., two fonts of 12 pt., 
display mold for casting types, space and 
quad mold with blades, duplex L & R 
mold for casting leads and rules in 2 and 


3 pt. Delivered at Meerut City; NSIC/ 
HP/2D-1733/61. 

Metal decorating press, maximum sheet 
36 x 26 in., minimum sheet 20 x 16 in., 
hand feed machine with standard equip- 
ment, including electric driving equip- 
ment, suitable for 440 v., 3 phase, 50 
cycles, but excluding automatic feeder 
and drying oven. Microset spot coating 
machine, size 36 in., with standard equip- 
ment, complete with single speed and 
motor drive equipments for operations 
on 440 v., 3 phase, 50 cycles, with blanket 
cylinder and four spare blankets. De- 
livered at Delhi; NSIC/HP/2D-1716/61. 

Precision interior grinding machine, 
automatic up-to-date strong construction, 
for grinding all glass syringes with 
built-in electromotor, 3 phase, 22/440 v., 
consisting of hydraulic operated preci- 
sion circular table, on which electrical 
operated syringe cylinder holders are 
mounted with interchangeable holders 
for syringes with cooling pump, connec- 
tions and special nozzle, 2 sets grinding 
tools. Measuring equipment for precise 
measurements of exterior and interior 
diameters, for syringes, complete with 
accessories. Machinery to make grease 
nipples. Delivered at Madras; NSIC/ 
HP/2M-1245/61. 

Automatic cylinder press, maximum 
paper size 17% x 22% in., minimum 
paper size 5 x 7 in. with 5 interchange- 
able rollers of modern design with feed- 
ing and delivery on the front side. Op- 
eration desk with push button controls, 
complete with standard accessories, in- 
cluding set of rollers fully covered with 
rubber. Delivered at Ernakulam; NSIC/ 
HP/2M-1396/61. 


November 7: 


Extruder, 3-in. capacity, complete with 
control board for automatic temperature 
adjustment, air cooling system, drawing 
and delivery table and air compressor 
with 100 long tons tank and hp. 1.5. 
Vacuum framing machine complete with 
heaving elements vacuum pump and other 
necessary accessories. Dies for table and 
bed sheet covers, 5. Delivered at Bombay. 

Square mash netting weaving looms, 
individual motor driven, complete with 
7.5 hp., 4 poles, a.c., 3 phase induction 
motor, switch and standard accessories, 
number of mash/inch 10 to 30, with 
of netting 56 in., available with gage, 
P.W.G. 20-36. Same loom with 5 hp., 
4 poles, a.c., 3 phase induction motor, 
switch standard, accessories, number of 
mash/inch, 30 to 150, width of netting, 
56 in., available with gage, B.W.G. 35-50. 
Bobbin winding machine for 5 bobbins, 
complete with % hp., 4 poles, a.c., 3 phase 
motor and wire stand. Bobbin stand (60 
bobbin type), beaming carriage, (warp- 
ing apparatus); sectional warper. De- 
livered at Kanpur; NSIC/HP/2D-1408/ 
61. 

Automatic single spindle lathe, bar 
capacity % and 1% in., 2. Delivered at 
Bombay; NSIC/HP/2B-1022/61; Single 
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spindle automatic lathe A-25, with stand- 
ard equipment and additional attach- 
ments. Delivered at Ludhiana; NSIC/ 
HP/2D-1323/61. 

Single spindle sliding head automatic 
lathe, maximum stock capacity 7 mm., 
complete with standard accessories and 
general equipment, all electricals, suit- 
able for 440/3/50 a.c. Delivered at Bom- 
bay; NSIC/HP/2B-2197/61. 


Pakistan 


Ammonia compressor, 8x8 in., with all 
standard fittings, 20 in. x 14 ft. horizontal 
ammonia shell and tube condensor, com- 
plete with all standard fittings, 4x4 in. 
two cylinder ammonia compressor with 
standard equipment. Vertical ammonia 
oil separator, 12% in. x 3 ft. with stand- 
ard fittings. Noncondensible gas purger 
with expansion valve, purge valve, shut 
off valve and other standard fittings. 
Ammonia vertiflow coil (cooling), 776 
Sw. ft., 13 P.W. x 18 ft. x 5 in. Loan 
100; worldwide; maximum credit $6,500; 
November 1. Khulna Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Ltd., 11/3 Hare St., Dacca 3. Cable: 
IMPOMARCH, Dacca.*® 

Packaged steam generating unit, ca- 
pacity 1,500-2,000 Kg./hr. at 16 atmos- 
phere pressure, complete with all fittings 
and accessories. Loan 100; worldwide; 
maximum credit $13,000; November 3. 
Husain Chemical Corp., Ltd., Post Box 
No. 475, Lahore. 

Truck chassis, 5 ton, to carry 800 im- 
perial gallon water tanks, powered by 
6 cylinder diesel engine, complete with 
all steel cab, full width adjustable seats 
and back cushions, safety glass sweep 
around windshield, safety type door 
latches, locks, dual electric windshield 
wipers and heavy duty floor mat, 10. 

Loan 6; worldwide; tender No. VA-2/ 
ICA/64736/DLF/B/61; November 6. Di- 
rector General of Supply & Develop- 
ment, Frere Rd., Karachi. Specifications 
may be obtained from the Embassy of 
Pakistan, Miss Renwick, 2315 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW., Washington 8, D.C.* 

Billet shearing machine (heavy duty) ; 
Bar-end cropping machine; Universal 
Tensile Testing machine (laboratory 
type); roller-type, bar-straightening ma- 
chine; Pusher-type furnace, accessories; 
rolls, various sizes; reduction gear unit. 
Loan 194; worldwide ICA Code 899; 
maximum credit $94,500; October 28. 
General Iron & Steel Works Limited, 
D/22, S.1.T.E., Manghopir Road, Karachi. 
Cable: BALEHOOPS, Karachi. Copies 
of specifications may be obtained from 
Bank of America, Far East Division, 41 
Broad St., New York 15, N.Y.*% 

Supply and erection (except power 
transformer and general civil works) of 
seven 33- and 66-kv. substations in the 
Lahore-Kalabagh and Sargodha areas. 
Loan No. 79; worldwide; tender No. T- 
7926; December 19. West Pakistan Wa- 
ter & Power Development Authority, La- 
hore. Tender documents may be obtained 


October 16, 7961 





from Miner & Miner International, Inc., 
P.O. Box No. 748, Greeley, Colo.* 

Oil circuit reclosers. Loan 79; inquiry 
T-79-X-1; worldwide; November 1. West 
Pakistan Water & Power Development 
Authority, Lahore. Copies of inquiry 
obtainable from Miner & Miner Interna- 
tional, Inc., P.O. Box 748, Greeley, Colo.* 

Establish a plant for manufacture of 
radiators and leaf springs for cars, 
trucks, and trailers. Loan 194; ICA 
Code 899 (worldwide); November 3. 
Ali Automobiles, Ltd., West Wharf, 
Karachi. Copies of specifications may 
be obtained from Bank of America, Far 
Eastern Division, 41 Broad St., New 
York 15, N.Y. List of machinery.* 


Paraguay 


International radio telegraph and tele- 
phone system. DLF has been notified 
of intent to proceed with procurement of 
equipment and materials for following 
subprojects: (A.) Radio stations; (B.) 
terminal stations; (C.) telephone net- 
work; and (D.) structures and furnish- 
ings. Each project contemplates a con- 
tract with a single specialized contractor. 

Subprojects A, B, and C will be exe- 
cuted by a U.S. contractor and procure- 
ment is limited to the U.S. Subproject D 
will be executed by a Paraguayan con- 
tractor, but may involve limited procure- 
ment in the U.S. Procurement documents 
are available for inspection at the Em- 
bassy of Paraguay, 1825 Connecticut 
Ave., NW., Washington 6, D.C. Sets of 
these documents are procurable from the 
Contracting Officer, ANTELCO, at the 
Embassy upon deposit of $35, which will 
be refunded to bona fide bidders upon re- 
turn of documents. Loan 91. 

Bids invited by The Administracion 
Nacional de Telecommunicaciones, Asun- 
cion, c/o H. O. Bixby Associates, Inc., 
Asuncion. Bid deadlines A & B, Novem- 
ber 30; C, February 13, 1962; D, Febru- 
ary 20,1962. Extra copies.* 


Turkey 


Purchase of complete flour mill ma- 
chinery.. Capacity of mill will be 25 tons 
of soft or hard wheat in 24 hours. Loan 
11; worldwide; Credit $83,950; Novem- 
ber 20. Bektaslar Kol., Sti., Sivas Cad- 
desi No. 12/36/46.* 

Combined fluting and grinding ma- 
chine to be used for fluting and grinding 
the cylindrical rolls of a large flour mill 
in Adana. Machine should be suitable 
for cylindrical rolls up to 450 mm. in 
diameter and 1,500 mm. in length. Loan 
11; worldwide; credit $12,200; November 
15. Sevket Filibeli, Basdurak 863 Sokak 
70-72, Izmir, where interested suppliers 
should apply for further information.* 

Injection molding machine, to be added 
to an already existing plant for the 
manufacture of radio sets. Machine 
complete with three sets of molds will 
be used for the manufacture of various 
size radio cabinets in thermoplastic. 





Loan 11; worldwide; credit $85,000; 
November 14. Cihan Adi Kom, Sti., 
Sultanhaman, Katircioglu Hankat 5, Is- 
tanbul, where interested suppliers should 
apply for further information.* 

Installation of additional equipment 
to the existing cable works of “Kavel” 
Kablo Elektrik Malzemesi Ltd., Sti., at 
Istinye, Istanbul: Printing machine, 
rotary type for printing 2 colors over 
PVC impregnated woven cloth, or PVC 
foil sheets suitable for a width of 2 m., 
complete with its electric drive, suitable 
drying facilities, set of printing rolls, 
and necessary rolls for coiling of mate- 
rial to be printed. Oil fired steam gen- 
erator with automatic control for the 
generation of one ton of steam per hour 
at a pressure of 10 kg. cm.’*; Electrically 
heated enamelling oven of the vertical 
type for enamelling copper wires of 1.8- 
3.5 mm. in diameter. Loan 11; world- 
wide; credit $46,000; November 9. Kavel 
Kablo ve Elektrik Malzemesi Ltd., Sti., 
Cayirbasi sokak No. 1, Istinye, Istanbul, 
where interested suppliers should apply 
for further information.* 


Yugoslavia 


All following equipment for Loan 135. 
U.S. source; ref. No. DLF No. 9; Bids 
invited by Invest-Import, Terazija 5, 
Belgrade. Specifications from Foster 
Wheeler Corp., 666 5th Ave., New York 
19, N.Y., Attention Mr. R. F. Lunger. 


October 27: 


Unifining unit panel board, requisi- 
tion No. 2741-184-E; styrene unit panel 
board, 2744-184-G; oxidate separator, 
2751-158-D; acid removal drum, 158-R; 
oxidation drain drum, 158-S; phenol 
drain drum, 158-T; crude phenol surge 
drum, 158-X; evaporator bottom wash 
drum, 158-Y; pure acetone product 
drums, 2, 158-AG. 

Cracking still reflux drum, 158-AK; 
cracking still feed surge drum, 158-AL; 
pipeline gas compressors, 2, 2761-173-A; 
instrument air compressors, 2, 2764-173- 
A; process and plant air compressors, 
3, 173-B; alternate for 2764-173-A, 173- 
C; water treating unit, 2764-197-A. 

Storage Bin, 2765-158-A; exchanger, 
2762-145-A; 15 ton refrigeration unit, 
2751-173-B; cooling towers, 2763-161-A; 
cooling water circulation pumps, 4, 
2763-170-A; boiler feed water pumps, 3, 
2764-170-A; feed water pumps, 2, 170-B; 
fuel oil circulation pumps, 2, 170-F; 
fresh water pumps, 2, 170-J. 


Fire water pumps, 2, 170-K; A.P.I. 
storage tanks, 2764-158-J; flow transmit- 
ters, 11, 2730-381-A; flow transmitters, 
11, 2730-581-A; yard racks, 2744-123-C; 
yard racks, 2741-123-C; exchanger, 2730- 
245-U; yard racks, 2730-123-A; air dry- 
ers, 2764-184-A; control valves, 22, 2730- 
584-C; control valves, 12, 2730-684-E. 

November 6: 


Plant laboratory equipment for Zagreb 
Plastics and Chemicals Project. List.* 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on items 
followed by a star (%) is available to 
U.S. firms domiciled in the United States 
from Office of Commercial Services, Bu- 
reau of International Business Opera- 


tions, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WO 
7-5561 in Washington. 


AUSTRALIA—Joy Manufacturing Co., 
Pty., Ltd., subsidiary of Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., plans to ex- 
pand production of mining equipment at 
cost of £450,000 (£1—US$2.24). 


BOLIVIA—Reports indicate Ministry 
of Public Works considering plan for 
rehabilitation of Bolivian Railway Co. 
Plan expected to support U.S. loan to 
cover purchase of locomotives, rolling 
stock, tools and spare parts, as well as 
track repair and roadbed rehabilitation. 
Total cost estimated at $10 million. Write 
to Ministry of Public Works, La Paz. 


BRAZIL—Agreement between Secre- 
tariat of Transportation & Public Works 
and Ministry of Aeronautics to install 
water piping at Itapoan and Ipitanga has 
been approved by Government of Bahia. 
Project will involve 80 million cruzeiros 
(290 cruzeiros=US$1). 

Compania de Abubos e Materiais Ag- 
ricolas de Bahia, will set up fertilizer 
plant at Itabuna. Initial investment set 
at 20 million cruzeiros. 

Compania Vidreira da Bahia will con- 
struct factory for manufacture of glass 
bottles and glass chimneys in Salvador. 
Total of 150 million cruzeiros to be in- 
vested. 

Nucleo Colonial Presidente Juscelino 
Kubitschek, agricultural experimental 
station in Mata de Sio Joao, Bahia, will 
install slaughterhouse with daily ca- 
pacity of 5,000 chickens. 


ECUADOR—Ecuadorian Rubber Co., 
Quito, partially owned subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., plans to build 
plant at Cuenca. 

Ministry of Public Works reportedly 
intends to provide planning and direction 
for construction of proposed bridge over 
Bula Bula River in El Oro Province. 
Write to Ministry of Public Works, Quito. 


FINLAND—In connection with plans to 
electrify portion of State Railways net- 
work, list of names and addresses of di- 
rectors of principal purchasing depart- 
ments available on loan.* 


INDIA—Agreement between Bhutan 
and India for utilization of waters of 
Jaldhaka River may result in construc- 
tion of dam for generating 18,000 kw. of 
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electricity. Project to cost equivalent of 
$9.45 million, would be undertaken by 
West Bengal Electricity Board, Calcutta. 


IRAQ—Plans for construction of small 
diesel-powered generating stations in 
towns and villages, and water purifica- 
tion plants are receiving strong govern- 
ment support. Write to National Elec- 
tricity Administration, Baghdad. 


ISRAEL—A 5-year plan for expand- 
ing and improving inter-urban high- 
ways reported to have been completed. 
Project, to cost £106 million (£1=US 
$0.56), includes conversion of Tel Aviv- 
Haifa road into four-lane highway, wid- 
ening of road from Tel Aviv to Jerusa- 
lem, and new and better roads in other 
parts of country. 


LIBYA—Local press reports Govern- 
ment considering construction of new 
offices and possibly new terminal build- 
ing at Tripoli’s Idris Airport. Write to 
Directorate of Civil Aviation, Tripoli. 


MALAYA—Dunlop Malayan Industries, 
Ltd., subsidiary of Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., St. James’s House, St. 
James’s St., London S.W.1., England, 
received pioneer status for its proposed 
Petaling Jaya tire factory. (See FCW, 
May 29, p. 14). 

Plans being prepared for hydroelectric 
network development program. Program, 
which includes Cameron Highlands proj- 
ect now under construction, expected to 
total 3 billion kw. by 1980. Write to Cen- 
tral Electricity Board, Kuala Lumpur. 


MEXICO—Empacadora y Congeladora, 
S.A., Puerto Lopez Mateos, Lower Cali- 
fornia, fishing firm plans to invest $240,- 
000 in packing, freezing, and cooling 
plants, as well as two fishing vessels 
with combined tonnage of 60,000 tons. 

Productos Cor, S.A., building pharma- 
ceutical laboratory for production of 
medicines for heart patients. Comple- 
tion scheduled for 1962. Write to Prod- 
uctos Cor, S.A., Ixtacihuatl and Tecoyo- 
titla, Mexico, D. F. 


MOZAMBIQUE—Government recently 
authorized establishment of several 
transmitting-receiving radio-telephone 
installations by governmental and pri- 
vate organizations. Preliminary list of 
prospective purchasers available.* 


NEW ZEALAND—Government an- 
nounced 10-story arts and library build- 
ing will be constructed for Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington. Construction ex- 
pected to be undertaken by local firms; 


however, other supplies, such as special- 
ized library and laboratory equipment, 
may be procured overseas. List of re- 
sponsible department heads to be con- 
tacted available.* 


PORTUGAL—New International com- 
pany has been formed to build proposed 
Lisbon drydock and shipyard. (See 
FCW, Aug. 21, p. 26.) Company, the 
Sociedade Lisnave-Estaleiros Navais de 
Lisboa, SARL, includes Eriksbergs Me- 
kaniska Verkstads AB, Géteborg, Swe- 
den; Kockums Mekaniska Verkstads AB, 
Malmé, Sweden; Nederlandsche Dok-en 
Scheepsbouw Maatschappij, 1 Cornelis 
Douwesweg, Amsterdam, Netherlands; 
and Dok-en Werf-Maatschappij Wilton- 
Fijenoord NV, 1  Viaardingerdijk, 
Schiedam, Netherlands; as well as local 
firms. For information contact new com- 
pany direct.* 

SPAIN—Credit of 29 million pesetas 
(100 pesetas—$1.66) reportedly granted 
to Granada Provincial Commission of 
Technical Services to be utilized in road 
and water projects throughout province. 
List of projects available.* 


SUDAN—Government reportedly inter- 
ested in constructing road from Port 
Sudan to Khartoum. Priority status for 
road has been recommended by Sudanese 
Road and Communication’s Advisory 
Board, and Ministry of Works is under- 
taking preliminary surveys and estimates. 
Financing expected to be sought abroad. 
Write to Ministry of Works, Khartoum. 


SWEDEN—British Petroleum Co. in- 
vestigating possibility of establishing oil 
refinery at Kode in vicinity of Stenung- 
sund. Write to British Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E. C. 2, England. 
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Bidding Starts on NATO 
Projects in 2 Countries 


Four new projects, one in Denmark 
and three in Norway, are estimated to 
total almost $2.3 million. U.S. firms are 
invited to participate under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). 

The project in Denmark, estimated at 
$450,000, calls for supply and construc- 
tion of fuel oil storage facilities at two 
naval bases, under six separate contracts. 

Firms interested in bidding on this 
work should apply to Forsvarets Bygn- 
ingstjeneste, Pol-Bygningsdistrikt, Ves- 
ter 117, 4. Sal, Copenhagen V, not later 
than October 15, stating their Danish 
agent, if any. Bid documents will be in 
Danish only. 

One project in Norway, to cost $126,- 
000, comprises supply of equipment, in- 
cluding surface warning radar with IFF, 
for a coastal radar station. 

To bid on this work firms should ex- 
press their interest by October 15 to 
Sjoforsvarets Telekommunikasjonsvesen, 
Horten, enclosing information on their 
qualifications. 

Two other projects in Norway, esti- 
mated to total $1.7 million, are under- 
ground construction, consisting mostly 
of rock blasting and concrete work. Bid 
deadline will be about November 1. 

Bidders should indicate their interest 
by October 20 to Forsvarets Bygning- 
stjeneste, Seksjon II, Postboks 967, Oslo, 
referring to project Numbers 23 and 151 
and enclosing information on qualifica- 
tions. 

U.S. concerns not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send a 
resume of their qualifications to the Busi- 
ness Services Division, Bureau of Inter- 
national Business Operations, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25. 





Tunisia Ready To Purchase 
Varied Hospital Supplies 


Bids are invited by Tunisia for supply 
and delivery of hospital supplies and 
equipment. 

Included in tender No. PCT 2618 are 
sizable quantities of bandages, gauzes, 
adhesive tape, various types of sutures, 
hypodermic needles, thermometers, and 
laboratory glassware. 

Bids should reach the Pharmacie Cen- 
trale De Tunisia, avenue Charles Nicolle 
El Mensah, Tunis, by October 28. 

Copies of the tender, in French, are 
available from the Economic Section, 
Embassy of Tunisia, 2408 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington, D.C., or the 
Business Services Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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NEW World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for any trans- 


actions undertaken with these firms. 
When ilabl l 





tary information as indicated by a star (*), may 


be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the Office of 
Commercial Services, Bureau of International Business Operations, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or telephone WOrth 7-2381 in 


Washington. 


Requests for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign 


firm’s name and address. 


Trade opportunities are indexed under the Standard 


Industrial Classification (SIC). The SIC Manual, published by the Bureau of 
the Budget, may be obtained at $2.50 a copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms mentioned, are 


indicated by date of issuance. 
them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 





Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


200 Food 


Jordan 


Canned foodstuffs. Melikian Trading 
Agency (manufacturer’s representative), 
P.O. Box 4101, Jerusalem via Jordan. 
WTD 7/3/46. 


201 Meat Products 
Germany 


Frozen game. Konsum Genossenschaft 
(importer, retailer), 178 Konigsalle, 
Bochum. WTD 8/8/61. 


203 Preserved Fruits, Vegetables 
Germany 


Canned fruit and vegetables. Direct 
purchase and agency. Walter Fishbach 
& Co. (importing distributor, commis- 
sion merchant, agent), 26-28 Ubierring, 
Koeln. WTD 9/5/61. 

Canned cherries in water, not in 
syrup; No. 10 cans; and canned cucum- 
bers. Gebr. Lueck (importing distrib- 
utor), 1 Stolbergerstr., Koeln. WTD 
1/19/61. 


Netherlands Antilles 
Canned corn on the cob. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Antoine J. Samander 


(importer, retailer) ,33 Roodeweg, 
Willemstad, Curacao. WTD 6/30/61. 


204 Grain Mill Products 
Kuwait 


Rice and barley. Jassim Mohamad al 


A description of WTD reports and how to obtain 


Ali al Wazzan (general merchant), Post 
Box 124, Kuwait. WTD 10/22/60. 


207 Confectionery 
Canada 


Bulk confectionery, all types candy 
individually wrapped (plain cellophane 
wrap or printed “Shirriff’); 100 tons 
each kind yearly. Salada-Shirriff- 
Horsey, Ltd. (importing distributor), 
855 York Mills Rd., Toronto, Ontario. 
WTD 6/16/61. 


208 Beverage Industries 


New Zealand 


Wines and spirits. Direct purchase 
and agency. Hilton Chambers, Ltd., 
(indent agent, importer), 213 Pacific 
Bldgs., Wellesley St., P.O. Box 5787, 
Auckland. WTD 9/20/61. 


220 Textile Mill Products 


Germany 


Synthetic and/or blended textiles for 
ladies’, men’s, and children’s outerwear 
and sportswear. Mopra, Richard Malt- 
ner K.G., Fabrik fur Sportbekleidung 
(manufacturer), 63-65 Frankfurterstr., 
Offenbach/Main. WTD 7/10/58. 


Switzerland 


Cotton or synthetic dress fabries, plain 
and printed. Filtex A.G. (manufacturer, 


exporter), Teufenerstr. 1, St. Gall. 
WTD 8/10/61. 
Ceylon 


Cheap cotton fabrics for curtains and 
dresses, printed, solid colors; not over 
$.45 per yd. c.i.f. Colombo. M. C. Abdul 
Rahim & Bros. (merchant), 90, Keyzer 
St., Colombo. WTD 11/16/60. 
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222 Broad Woven Fabric Mills, Manmade 
Fiber and Silk 
Hong Kong 
Nylon upholstery fabrics. Yuen Hing 
Hong & Co. Ltd. (importing distributor, 


manufacturer’s agent), 25 Des Voeux 
Road Central, 10th fl. WTD 8/25/61. 
Malaya 

Light weight tropical suitings made of 
natural and/or artificial fibers. Direct 
purchase and exclusive agency. Lebel 
(China), Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer’s agent), Rooms 211-212, 
Kwang Tung Assn. Bldg. 44 Pudu Rd., 
Kuala Lumpur. WTD 8/24/61. 


228 Yarn, Thread Mills 
Jordan 


Cotton yarn for underwear. Melikian 
Trading Agency (see 200). 
229 Textile Goods 
Germany 

Table covers of all kinds. Krefelder 


Textil GmbH. (manufacturer), 10-12 
Vereinsstr., Krefeld/Rhid. WTD 8/21/61. 


Jordan 


Towels. Melikian Trading Agency 


(see 200). 
230 Apparel 


Jordan 


Full line of men’s, women’s, teenage, 
and infant’s wearing apparel. Melikian 
Trading Agency (see 200) 


232 Men's, Boys’ Furnishings, 
Work Clothing 


Netherlands 


Men’s outerwear, particularly light 
weight type, washable, suitable for wear 
in the tropics, single pants. Direct pur- 
chase on exclusive basis. Italian Style 
(importing distributor), 11 Theresia- 
straat, The Hague. WTD 8/9/61. 


238 Apparel, Accessories 


Germany 

All kinds of leather clothing for men 
and women, such as jackets, trousers, 
ladies’ dresses, coats, vests; either en- 
tirely or partially made of leather. J. 
Winckler (importing distributor), Jung- 
fernstieg 51, Hamburg 36. WTD 3/21/60. 


239 Fabricated Textile Products 
Ceylon 

Shower curtains, bathroom accessories, 
table and shelf coverings, household 
mops, ete. M. C. Abdul Rahim & Bros. 
(see 220). 
241 Logs 
Italy 

White oak and black walnut (Appala- 
chian) logs. Lumber, di Fischer Otto 
(sales agent buying on own account), 5 
Via Governolo, Turin. WTD 5/2/60. 
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242 Sawmills, Planing Mills 
Italy 
North Carolina pine lumber, kiln-dried 


dimensions. Lumber, di Fischer Otto 
(see 241). 
243 Prefabricated Structural Wood 
Products 
Sweden 
Garage doors. Direct purchase and 
agency. Wilh. Sonesson AB (manufac- 


turer’s agent), Styrsogatan, Industri- 
hamnen, at Malmo C. WTD 8/22/61. 


251 Household Furniture 
Ceylon 
Tray tables, hostess carts, bathroom 


cabinets, hanging shelves and accessories. 
M. C. Abdul Rahim & Bros. (see 220). 


264 Paper, Paperboard Products 
Jordan 


Stationery and paper goods. Abdel- 
Rahman Hijjawi (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer), Nasr Press, Nablus. WTD 
8/5/61. 


281 Industrial Chemicals 
Creece 


Industrial chemicals. Direct purchase 
and agency. E. P. Petrides (sales agent, 
engineer), P.O. Box 1047, Athens. WTD 


2/6/61. 


282 Plastics, Synthetic Resins, Rubber, 
and Other Manmade Fibers 


Cermany 


Raw materials used in the plastic mold- 
ing field. Direct purchase and agency. 
Hans Farmont (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 14 Koelnerstr., 
Duesseldorf. WTD 9/13/61. 


283 Drugs 
Malaya 


Patent medicines, such as antirheu- 
matic and stomach ulcer medicines, cough 
syrups, multivitamin tablets. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. The Oceanic Drug 
Co. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), 203 
Carnarvon St., Penang. WTD 11/21/60. 


284 Soap, Perfumes, Cosmetics 


British Guiana 


Cosmetics, deodorants, and toilet req- 
uisites. D. A. Thani & Son (importer, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer), 15 
Water St., Georgetown. WTD 7/17/61. 


Switzerland 


Cosmetics. Societe Commerciale Stodel 
& Co. S.A. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive on commission basis), 29, Ottostr., 
Chur. WTD 7/26/61. 

285 Paints, Lacquers 
Australia 


Anticorrosive coatings, plastic, and 
other types of protective coatings. Anti 


Corrosion Coy. (importer, manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 995 Hay St., 
Perth. WTD 9/5/61. 


Ceylon 

Household paints and accessories. M. 
C. Abdul Rahim & Bros. (see 220). 
Netherlands 

Luminous paint for roadmarking. Ver- 
hoof’s Handelsonderneming N.V. (im- 
porting distributor), 23 Jan Hanzen- 
straat, Amsterdam. WTD 11/21/60. 


286 Gum and Wood Chemicals 
Germany 


Naval stores, such as gum and wood 
rosin, synthetic resins, in lots of 50-100 
tons. Hermann tel Hell & Co. mbH. (im- 
porting distributor), Kattrepelsbruecke 
1, Hamburg 1. WTD 8/23/61. 


287 Agricultural Chemicals 
Jordan 


Sulfur powder, insecticides, ammonium 
sulphate. Hasan M. Nabulsi (see 264). 


289 Chemical Products 
Germany 

Flame _ retardant chemical mixture 
“APO-THPC”, as defined in Research 
Achievement Sheet R.A.A. 205 of Jan- 
uary 1961. Adolf Jungfleisch (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 72 Postfach, Ratigen 
b., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/8/61. 


300 Rubber, Plastic Products 
Ceylon 

Rubber household products; plastic 
dishes, housewares, buffet accessories, 


table and shelf coverings. M. C. Abdul 
Rahim & Bros. (see 220). 


306 Fabricated Rubber Products 
Switzerland 


Rubber goods, such as latex surgical 
gloves. Societe Commerciale Stodel & 
Co., S.A. (manufacturer’s representative 
on a commission basis), 29, Ottostr., 
Chur. WTD 7/26/61. 


311 Leather Tanning, Finishing 
Germany 

Leather for coats and jackets. Direct 
purchase and agency. Jakob Sztyler- 
man (importing distributor), 24 Spic- 
hernstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/6/61. 
320 Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 
Ceylon 

Household glassware, mirrors and mir- 


rored products, and dinnerware. M. C. 
Abdul Rahim & Bros. (see 220). 


329 Abrasive, Nonmetallic Mineral 
Products 


Switzerland 
Grinding products. E. Pfister & Cie. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 


agent), 281, Badenerstr., Zurich 3/40. 
WTD 8/2/61. 
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330 Primary Metal Industries 


Ceylon 

Household wire products, cup and plate 
racks, etc., cast aluminum cooking and 
household utensils. M. C. Abdul Rahim 
& Bros. (see 220). 


331 Steel Mill Products 


Germany 

Black sheets with oxidized surface 
coated with film of silicon in lots of 10 
and 15 m.t. in following measurements: 
2,000 x 914 x 0.32-0.37 mm., and 2,000 x 
914 x 0.45 mm., for baking forms and 
molds manufacture; cold rolled strip 
steel, 18% chromium and 8% nickel, in 
lots of 1-5 m.t. with trimmed edges, sur- 
face smooth but unpolished, for each of 
the following measurements: 15 x 2 mm., 
and 125 x 0.8 mm. S. Boecker (whole- 
saler), Postfach 620, Hohenlimburg, 
Westfalen. WTD 9/28/60. 

Iron and steel semifinished products; 
cold rolled thin sheet. Rheineisen-Eisen- 
grosshandlung GmbH. (importer), 5 
Wagnerstr., Duesseldorf. WTD 8/25/61. 


Pakistan 
Iron and steel. Direct purchase and 
agency. Pakland Trading Corp. (im- 


porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission agent), Civil & Mil- 
itary Gazette Bldg., 48 The Mall, Lahore. 
WTD 4/26/61. 


333 Primary Smelting, Refining of 
Nonferrous Metals 


Germany 

Metal alloys for glass-metal smelting. 
Direct purchase and agency. Rudolf 
Bonn (importer and wholesaler), 208 
Koelnstr., Bruehl/Bez., Koeln. WTD 
8/17/61. 
340 Fabricated Metal Products 
Ceylon 

Household cutlery, can openers, chop- 
pers, slicers, nonelectric juice extractors, 
household cooking and kitchen utensils, 
nonelectric coffeemakers, pantryware 
(stainless steel, aluminum, enameled, 
tin). M. C. Abdul Rahim & Bros. (see 
220). 
343 Heating, Plumbing Apparatus 
Germany 


Bathroom fixtures of all types, such as 
bath tubs, towel holders, cabinets, closets, 
ete. Wilh. Jansen-Eisenjansen K.G. 
(wholesaler), 162/168 Hauptstr., Geilen- 
kirchen bei Aachen. WTD 9/13/61. 


344 Structural Metal Products 


Israel 


Metal telescopic scaffolding. Direct 
purchase and agency. El Saker, Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 


agent), 33 Haatzmauth Rd., P.O. Box 91, 
Haifa. WTD 10/6/59. 


Sweden 


Garage doors. Direct purchase and 
agency. Wilh. Sonesson AB (see 243). 
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345 Screw Machine Products 
India 


New or used plant for manufacture of 
bolts and nuts, daily capacity from 1%-2 
tons. Machinery: double stroke heading 
machine %. or % to % or %¢; trimming 
machine; thread rolling machine; nut 
former; nut tapping machine. Jairamdas 
& Sons (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer), 7937, Raniganj, Secun- 
derabad. WTD 8/18/60. 


350 Machinery 
Ceylon 


Kitchen and bathroom scales, nonelec- 
tric household floorpolishers. M. C. Abdul 
Rahim & Bros. (See 220). 


351 Engines, Turbines 
Venezuela 


High speed diesel engines for military 
application. Direct purchase and agency. 
Summil S. A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Aptdo. 1687, 
Edificio 70 No. 4 Zamuro a Miseria, Ca- 
racas. WTD 9/6/61. 


352 Farm Machinery, Equipment 
Switzerland 


Agricultural equipment. Societe Com- 
merciale Stodel & Co. S.A. (see 306). 


353 Construction, Handling Machinery 
Germany 


Industrial lift trucks and mobile in- 
dustrial cranes. Dieter Holzapfel, Eber- 
hard Keseling, Muelheimer Str. 22, Dues- 
seldorf. WTD 1/27/61. 


Israel 


Building material handling equipment, 
such as lift trucks, bulldozers, power 
shovels, ete. Direct purchase and agency. 
El Saker Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer’s agent), 33 Haatzmauth 
Road, P.O. Box 91, Haifa. WTD 10/6/59. 


354 Metalworking Equipment 
Germany 

Taps in metric sizes, hand-operated 
electric drills. Direct purchase and 
agency. A. E. Mohr K.G. (importing 
distributor, wholesaler), 54 Bochholtstr., 
Neuss/Rhein. WTD 4/20/61. 


Switzerland 


Metalworking tools. 


(see 329). 


E. Pfister & Cie. 


355 Special Industry Machinery 
Greece 

Chemical machinery and equipment. 
Direct purchase and agency. E. P. Pe- 
trides (see 281). 
Germany 


Packaging machinery for closing alum- 
inum foil and plastic containers. Wil- 
helm Ecken (manufacturer), 101 Poll- 
Vingsterstr., Koeln-Poll. WTD 9/6/61. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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Electrification Project 
Opened in Nigeria 


The Government of Nigeria has 
invited bids for the design, supply, 
erection, and commissioning of four 
small undertakings in connection 
with the third phase of the Towns 
Development Program. 

Included in the work are approxi- 
mately 9 miles of 33-kv. transmis- 
sion line; two transformer substa- 
tions, 66/11 kv.; four distribution 
networks, 1l-kv. and 400/230-volt 
power distribution to specified prem- 
ises; and specified civil works. 

Bids should reach the Secretary, 
Electricity Corporation of Nigeria, 
Headquarters, 13 Broad St., Lagos, 
by November 1. 

Tender forms, including specifica- 
tions and terms of contract, may be 
obtained from the preceding author- 
ity for $70; this will be refunded on 
receipt of a bona fide bid. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPPS EPP IISE AIA 


356 General Industrial Equipment 
Germany 


Roller bearings; steel balls and cages 
for bearings. Direct purchase’ and 
agency. Artur Seyfert KG. (manufac- 
turer, importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 1-3 Steinbeisstr., Korn- 
tal/Wuertt. WTD 9/18/61. 

Heat exchangers, distillery columns, re- 
action containers. Wilhelm Ecken (man- 
ufacturer), 101 Poll-Vingsterstr., Koeln- 
Poll. WTD 9/6/61. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
Germany 


Freezing equipment used in the chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical, distillery, and food 
industries; and thawing equipment for 
deep frozen menus. Wilhelm Ecken (man- 
ufacturer), 101 Poll-Vingsterstr., Koeln- 
Poll. WTD 9/6/61. 


361 Electric Transmission, Distribution 
Equipment 


Germany 


Devices for industrial nucleonics. 
Nukleonik-Gesellschaft fuer Messgeraete- 
Vertrieb mbH. (importer, wholesaler), 
66a Hackhauser Str., Solingen-Ohligs. 
WTD 9/15/61. 


362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 
Norway 


Electronic components for scientific, 
laboratory, and military use, such as: 
connectors, wave guides, servo motors 
(a.c. & d.c.), photo multipliers, ferrite 
cores for computer purposes. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Henaco A/S (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
16 Cort Adelersgate, Oslo. WTD 9/19/60. 
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Switzerland 


Any power generating industrial equip- 
ment (except machine tools and indus- 
trial machines) such as generators or 
compressors. Societe Commerciale Stodel 
& Co. S.A. (see 306). 


363 Electric Household Appliances 
Burma 


Cookers and fans. Direct purchase and 
agency. Zatila Co. (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, commission agent), 62 
29th St., Rangoon. WTD 9/14/61. 


Germany 


Electric razors and other small electric 
appliances. “Transit,” Vermittlungs-u. 
Handelsgesellschaft mbH. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, broker, commission 
merchant), 2 Dickswall, Muelheim/Ruhr. 
WTD 9/12/61. 


364 Lighting, Wiring Equipment 
Burma 


Wires, switches, etc. Direct purchase 
and agency. Zatila Co. (see 363). 


365 Radio, Television Sets 


Germany 


Phonograph records and prerecorded 
magnetic tape. Direct purchase and 
agency. Heinrich Merkel (importer, ex- 
porter), 152 Olpketalstr., Dortmund/ 
Luecklemberg. WTD 9/8/61. 

Small radios. “Transit” Vermittlungs- 
u. Handelsgesellschaft mbH. (see 363). 

Consumer electronic products. Direct 
purchase and agency. Hans Formont 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 14 Koelnerstr., Duesseldorf. 
WTD 9/13/61. 

Transistor radi Universal-Versand 
(mail order house), 20 Lindemannstr., 
Duesseldorf. WTD 9/7/61. 





366 Communication Equipment 
Germany 


Industrial electronic products. Direct 
purchase and agency. Hans Formont 
(see 365). 


367 Electronic Components, Accessories 
Germany 


Electronic components and accessories. 
Direct purchase and agency. Hans For- 
mont (see 365). 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 


France 


Camping and travel trailers and related 
“caravans”; small light-weight models, 
660 Ibs. in weight or less, collapsible, and 
other types; other similar camping 
equipment. Direct purchase and agency 
for France, Luxembourg, and Switzer- 
land. Baillou Ets., Remorques Camping 
Legeres (manufacturers, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), rue Gambetta, Charente-Mari- 
time. WTD 9/19/61. 
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380 Controlling Instruments, Clocks 
Ceylon 


Household cooking thermometers, 
clocks, and timers; nonelectric. M. C. 
Abdul Rahim & Bros. (see 220). 


381 Scientific, Research Instruments 


Germany 
Research instruments for nuclear 
physics. Nukleonik-Gesellschaft fuer 


Messgeraete-Vertrieb mbH. (see 361). 


382 Instruments to Measure, Control, 
Indicate Physical Characteristics 


Germany 


Electronic instruments for research 
and industry medical electronics. Nukle- 
onik-Gesellschaft fuer Messgeraete-Ver- 
trieb mbH. (see 361). 


384 Surgical, Medical, Dental 
Instruments 
Germany 


Buckles for auto safety belts which 
meet SAE standards. Teka-Automaten 
(manufacturer), 61 Koelnerstr., Dues- 
seldorf. WTD 9/6/61. 


387 Watches, Clocks, Clockwork 
Operated Devices 
Austria 
Clocks, watches, other time measuring 


devices, jewelry, etc. Eisenhardt & 

Soehne, Attn.: Dr. Karl Eisenhardt; 

Hermanngasse 8, Vienna VIII. 

390 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Ceylon 


Flatware and hollow ware, plated, stain- 
less steel, etc.; household brushes and 
brooms. M. C. Abdul Rahim & Bros. 
(see 220). 


394 Toys 


Burma 


Frictional, mechanical, and battery op- 
erated toys. Direct purchase and agency. 
Zatila Co. (see 363). 


395 Pens 
Burma 


Fountain pens, superior quality and 
popular brands; ball point pens, cheap 
quality. Direct purchase and agency. 
Zatila Co. (see 363). 


398-399 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 


Germany 

Barbers’ requirements, such as brushes, 
combs, electric hair clippers, and novel- 
ties for use in barbers’ shops. Gebr. 
Lang (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 37 Augustastr., Sol- 
ingen. WTD 9/12/61. 
505 Farm Products, Raw Materials 
Netherlands 


Animal hair. Firma Gebr. Salomon 


(importing distributor), 100 Nieuwe 
Keizersgracht, Amsterdam. WTD 9/ 
14/61. 





LEADS FOR AGENCIES 








Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


201 Meat Products 


Jordan 


Frozen poultry, preferably 1-lb. pack- 
ages. Rifat & Abbas Nabulsi (import- 
er, wholesaler, manufacturer), Nablus. 
WTD 8/25/61. 


203 Preserved Fruits, Vegetables, and 


Sea Foods 
Australia 
Frozen and canned peas. E. C. Law- 
rence & Co. Pty., Ltd. (importer, 


merchant, manufacturer’s agent), 27 
Guildford Rd., Mt. Lawley or G.P.O. Box 
J650, Perth. WTD 9/7/61. 


Germany 


Delicatessen foods of all varieties. 
Josef Abels (manufacturer’s agent), 16 
Roonstr., Koeln. WTD 9/13/61. 


Norway 


Canned pineapples, peaches, apricots, 
fruit cocktail, citrus juices, asparagus, 
tomatoes. Peter Thr. Duborgh (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 8 Dronningensgate, 
Oslo. WTD 7/27/61. 

Dried prunes, apricots, raisins. Gjeruld- 
sen, Oftedal & Nymoen A/S (agent), 3b 
Prinsensgate, Oslo. WTD 9/7/61. 


204 Grain Mill Products 
Australia 


Packaged and bulk long rice. E. C. 
Lawrence & Co. Pty., Ltd. (see 203). 


220 Textile Mill Products 
Belgium 

Cotton and/or nylon and blended 
synthetics printed fabrics for bedspreads. 
Pierre Robert Lefebvre (sales agent), 20 


rue Felix Terlinden, Brussels. WTD 
12/10/59. 


Germany 


Cotton, synthetics, and mixtures yard- 
goods. Joachim Lahr (sales agent, job- 
ber), 17 Wilhelmsplatz, Offenbach/Main. 
WTD 8/16/60. 


Jordan 

All kinds of textiles, nylon, cotton, etc., 
including curtaining. Salfiti’s Trading 
Agency (commission merchant), P.O. 
Box 133, Jerusalem via Jordan. WTD 
8/8/61. 


Sweden 


Cotton and rayon cloth for dresses. 
Hall & Uhlin Textilagenturer (sales 
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agent, manufacturer’s agent), Storgatan 
18, Halmstad. WTD 3/6/61. 


Thailand 


Dyed and printed 100% cotton or cot- 
ton and synthetic blends for ladies’ 
blouses, dresses and skirts; all types of 
men’s fancy suitings for tropical wear. 
Siriphong Leeskul (manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 71 Rong 
Muang I Road, Bangkok. WTD 8/22/61. 


222 Broadwoven Fabrics, Manmade 
Fiber, Silk 
Norway 
Synthetic fiber textiles, piece goods, 


and nonprinted curtains. Alb. F. Bru- 
land & Co. (manufacturer’s agent), 6 
Prinsensgate, Oslo. WTD 8/9/61. 


Switzerland 


Nylon fabrics and fancy cotton fabrics 
for ski jackets. Emeco A.G. (importer, 
agent), Gutenbergstr. 6, Zurich 2. WTD 
8/10/61. 


230 Apparel 


Germany 

Ladies’ and teenagers’ dresses, rain- 
coats, knitted goods (outer garments). 
Haus der Mode, Thiede & Sohn (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 59 Aderstr., Duessel- 
dorf. WTD 4/6/61. 
Jordan 

Ladies’ underwear and stockings; 
men’s, ladies’ and children’s socks; men’s 
underwear, shirts, cuff links, tie pins; 
infants’ and children’s outerwear and 
underwear; blankets for babies; chil- 
dren’s hats and caps; tights for children 
and ladies. Salfiti’s Trading Agency 
(see 220). 


233 Women’s, Juniors’ Outerwear 


Germany 


Ladies’ dresses, blouses, skirts, etc. 
Werner Bochynek (manufacturer’s 
agent), 303 Merheimerstr., Koeln. WTD 
6/13/61. 


238 Miscellaneous Apparel, Accessories 
Germany 


Women’s and men’s shawls. 
Bochynek (see 233). 


260 Paper 


Germany 


Werner 


Paper and pulp. Alfred Zinke (man- 
ufacturer’s agent and broker), 1 Louise- 
Dumont-Str., Duesseldorf. WTD 9/12/61. 


261 Paper Mills 


Australia 
Wood pulp. A. P. McLean Mill Con- 
sultants Pty., Ltd. (commission mer- 


chant), 476 Collins St., Melbourne, Vic- 
toria. WTD 8/30/61. 


262 Paper Mills 
Belgium 


Kraft liners. Requests responses from 
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manufacturers only. S. A. Univertra 
(importer, agent), 14 rue J. B. Meunier, 
Brussels. WTD 10/27/60. 


283 Drugs 
El Salvador 

Pharmaceuticals and patent medicines. 
Drewsen, Raun y Cia.-Drogueria y Labo- 
ratorios Cosmos (distributor, manufac- 
turer), Quinta Figueroa, Aptdo. Postal 
396, San Salvador. WTD 8/31/61. 
Switzerland 

Pharmaceuticals. §.0.D.1.P. (Societe 
Anonyme Pour la Distribution de Pro- 
duits Chimiques Pharmaceutiques et de 


Parfumerie) (agent, manufacturer), 44 
rue Chandieu, Geneva. WTD 8/8/61. 


284 Soap, Cosmetics 


Netherlands 
Cosmetics. Verkoopkantoor Barca 
(manufacturer’s agent), 70 Oranjesingel, 
Nijmegen. WTD 11/21/60. 
El Salvador 
Perfumes, hair dressings, and skin lo- 
tions. Drewsen, Raun y Cia.-Drogueria 
y Laboratorios Cosmos (see 283). 
Switzerland 
Cosmetics. 
Thailand 
Lipstick, face powder, creams, and 
other types of cosmetics. Thai Indepen- 
dent Agency (commission merchant), 


74-6 Bamrungrat Lane, Off Jawaraj Rd., 
Bangkok. WTD 8/3/61. 


291 Petroleum Refining 


8.0.D.IL.P. (see 283). 


Germany 
Light and heavy fuel oils. Von Appen 
& Co. (manufacturer’s agent), Hohe 


Bleichen 5, Hamburg 36. WTD 8/2/61. 
306 Fabricated Rubber Products 
El Salvador 


Foam rubber for the manufacture of 
brassieres. Herbert J. Hueniken (sales 
agent), 1 Calle Poniente 320, San Salva- 
dor. WTD 1/10/61. 

331 Steel Mill Products 
Belgium 
semifinished 


Iron and_ steel 


scrap; 
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products for rerolling mills; ferrous and 
nonferrous ores. J. M. Dartois & Co., 
S.P.R.L. (exporter, agent), 27 rue de la 
Limite, Brussels. WTD 8/24/49. 


Switzerland 


Stainless steel in sheets, strips, and tub- 
ings. E. Pfister & Cie. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 281, 
Badenerstr., Zurich 3/40. WTD 8/2/61. 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, and General 
Hardware 

Libya 

Hand tools for use in oil drilling opera- 
tions; oil drilling tools; and laborers’ 
supplies. Figli Ibrahim Miscerghi (im- 
porter, agent, commission merchant), 16 
Rafie St., Tripoli. WTD 1/13/61. 


353 Construction Machinery 
Germany 


All kinds of construction machinery for 
building construction, road and under- 
ground construction. Heinz Geckeler 
(manufacturer’s agent), 48 Erwin-Baelz- 
Str., Stuttgart. WTD 9/12/61. 


354 Metalworking Machinery and 
Equipment 


Belgium 


Rolling installations equipment for use 
in the metallurgical industry. J. M. 
Dartois & Co. S.P.R.L. (see 331). 


Germany 


All types of machine tools; cutting ma- 
chines such as drilling, milling, turning, 
and planing machines. Hans Glaesser 
(see 353). 


355 Special Industry Machinery 


Australia 


Pulp and paper machinery. A. P. Mc- 
Lean Mill Consultants Pty., Ltd. (com- 
mission merchant), 476 Collins St., Mel- 
bourne. WTD 8/30/61. 


Conditioning machinery for foundry 
sands; sand preparation for molding and 
core-sands, foundry sweepings; molding 
machines: hand molding machines, com- 
pressed air molding machines, sandsling- 
ers, core-molding blowing and shooting 
machines, hydraulic molding machines, 
automatic molding plants. 

Casting machines: pressure casting 
machines for nonferrous metals, centrif- 
ugal casting machines, and continuous 
casting machines for ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, storage battery plate 
casting machines, lead casting machines 
for lead balls and other mass produced 
articles, bearing lining machines. 

Pneumatic tools for foundries: air op- 
erated, fettling hammers, sand rammers, 
vibrators; fettling machinery and equip- 
ment: air operated sandblasting ap- 
paratus for foundry, airless centrifugal 
wheelblasting machines, ete. Harpur In- 
dustries Pty., Ltd. (merchant), 33 Mac- 
quarie Pl., Sydney. 
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Jordan 


Machines for grinding and mixing feed 
concentrates. Rifat & Abbas Nabulsi 
(see item under 201). 


356 General Industrial Machinery, 
Equipment 


Australia 


Industrial furnaces, including process 
furnaces, ovens, induction, and di-elec- 
tric heating equipment. Evans Deakin 
& Co, Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), 
251 Charlotte St., Brisbane. WTD 12/ 


‘ ac 
2/59. 


362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 
Germany 


Electric welding machines using elec- 
trodes, welding equipment, and plastic 
welding machines. Bruno Starosta (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 407 Wittenerstr., Ca- 
strop-Rauxel. WTD 9/8/61. 


El Salvador 


Electrodes for autogenous welding of 
cast and ductile iron, copper, brass and 
sheet brass. Agencias Kruseman (agent), 
Calle Amberes 148, Colonia Roma, San 
Salvador. WTD 7/28/61. 


367 Electronic Components and 
Accessories 

Belgium 

Electrolytic condensers (all kinds) ; 
capacitors; potentiometers; radio and 
television tubes; antenna rotor units; co- 
axial cable and twine for antenna in- 
stallations. Ets. Frederic Clobus S.A. 
(importer, exporter), 396 avenue de la 
Couronne, Brussels. WTD 8/24/48. 


371 Motor Vehicles, Equipment 
Belgium 

Rubber and synthetic rubber fan belts, 
hoses, rings, oil-seals, washers; all types 
of special joints for automotive and in- 
dustrial use. Ets. Charles Ghislain & 
Fils S.P.R.L. (agent, distributor), 60 rue 
de ’Automne, Brussels. WTD 11/26/45. 


Peru 


Chromed parts and accessories for pop- 
ular passenger cars; buffers, radiators, 
mufflers; filters for lubricating oils and 
petroleum. Luis A. Urbina C. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
Francisco Retes 156, San Antonio, Mira- 
flores, Lima. WTD 6/21/61. 


372 Aircraft, Parts 
Hong Kong 


Good reconditioned aircraft, 4-engined 
passenger and cargo planes preferably. 
Crown Corp. (importer), 212 Yu To 
Sang Bldg. WTD 1/20/61. 


384 Medical Instruments, Supplies 
Germany 


Orthopedic appliances including all 
kinds of materials and accessories used 
in orthopedic workshops, especially for 
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A.K., B.K., A.E., and B.E. prostheses. 
Gesellschaft fuer Krankenhausbedarf & 
Elektromedizin Versloot & Co. (manu- 
facturer’s agent), 66 Kleverstr., Dues- 
seldorf. WTD 9/13/61. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered 
direct unless specified. 


203 Canned Specialties 
France 

Canned food products in tin boxes, 
glass jars, or earthenware vessels, such 
as “cepes”, “chanterelles” (mushrooms) ; 
meat pies, truffles, and foies gras. Direct 
or through agents. Etablissements 
Rougie-Vivies, (canner, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), Souillac, Lot. WTD 9/15/61. 


208 Brandy, Wines and Spirits 
France 


Cognac and grape-brandy, in glass bot- 
tles of 75 centiliters each, also in wooden 


casks. Good quality; large quantities. 
Direct or through agents. Jules Adam 
& Co., (distiller, wholesaler, and ex- 


porter), Jarnac, Charente. WTD 9/20/61. 

Cognac and other types of French 
brandies, in glass bottles or in casks. 
Good to best quality. Large quantities. 
Direct or through agents. Camille Chapt 
& Cie (Etablissements), (producer, 
wholesaler and exporter), 4 rue Jean- 
Jaures, Cognac, Charente. WTD 3/10/59. 


209 Miscellaneous Food Products 
Jordan 

Nablus olive oil. Hasan M. Nabulsi 
(manufacturer), P.O. Box 66, Nablus. 
WTD 7/5/61. 
249 Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Brazil 


Rosewood, Jacaranda, Palissander; 
lumber, log, or veneer products. Anton 
P. De Jong, (importer-exporter), P.O. 
Box 5431, Sao Paulo. WTD 3/17/61. 


251 Wood Household Furniture 
Hong Kong 


Rattan or plastic coated rattan fur- 
niture, and other Hong Kong manufac- 
tured goods. Hurricane (Hong Kong), 
Ltd., (exporter), 912, Alexandra House, 
General Managers, Gilman & Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 56, Hong Kong. WTD 7/31/59. 


South Africa 


Furniture or any part thereof, shaped 
and carved in wood to required specifica- 


tions. Particularly after the Empire and 
Baroque styles. Direct or through 
agents. D. Kruger-Haye (manufac- 


turer), 51 Buitenkant St., Cape Town. 
WTD 9/13/61. 


272 Periodicals 
Belgium 

Magazine, Journal Des Voyages, on 
tourism, economy, science, art, folklore, 


literature. Firm wishes to contact ef- 
ficient distributor and/or advertising 
agent, with possibility of exclusive 


agency, for sale of the magazine. Journal 
Des Voyages (publisher), 28 rue saint 
Muchel, Brussels. Mail address: c/o Guy 
Vandecan, 19 avenue Jacques Sermon, 
Brussels. WTD 8/2/61. 


284 Soap 
Jordan 

Nablus soap. Hasan M. Nabulsi (see 
item under 209). 


354 Machine Tools 
Belgium 

Various machine tools. Already ex- 
porting to U.S.; firm is interested in 
securing reliable agents. Etablissements 
G. Matheys (manufacturer), 36 rue Gal- 
lait, Brussels 3. WTD 12/14/51. 


399 Manufacturing Industries 
Japan 

Music boxes, miniature and standard 
size, electric and battery. Direct or 
through agents. Fuji Orgel Mfg. Works, 


Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), 325 
Yada, Shimizu. WTD 9/12/61. 





FOREIGN VISITORS 








Scheduled arrival dates and 
U.S. addresses indicated. 


Australia 


William J. Cullen, representing Wool- 
worth’s, Ltd., 80 Market St., Sydney, in- 
terested in direct purchase or manufac- 
ture under a licensing arrangement of 
fresh fruit processing machines such as 
automatic counting, weighing, and pack- 
aging machines; seeks technical informa- 
tion on same. October 8 via Honolulu for 
6 weeks; c/o E. W. Bruno Co., Inc., 130 
West 31st St., New York, N.Y. Itiner- 
ary: Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, San Antonio, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York, Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Stanton, represent- 
ing Marie George Pty., Ltd., 153-157 
London Circuit, Canberra, A.C.T., in- 
terested in studying fashion trends in 
dress fabrics. Potential interest in the 
purchase of small quantities of cotton, 
silk, and synthetic piece goods. October 
28 via New York for 3 weeks; c/o Mr. 
R. G. Brown, 2739 O St., NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Dallas, and Los Angeles. 


Ceylon 


S. M. Hussain, Partner, M. C. Abdul 
Rahim & Bros., 90, Keyzer St., Colombo, 
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WORLD TRADE REVIEW 
Western Europe 





Austria 











Outlook for U.S.-Austrian 
Trade Continues Bright 


HE outlook for U.S.-Austrian trade 

continues bright for the remainder of 
the year although the pace of economic 
growth in Austria is expected to be slower 
than heretofore. 

Strong demand for investment and con- 
sumer goods together with full employ- 
ment and rising incomes are primarily 
responsible for the lively activity of the 
Austrian economy. During the first half 
of 1961, import and exports were 9% and 
8% higher respectively than in the like 
period of 1960. 

The main factors restraining the cur- 
rent boom are the virtual exhaustion of 
labor reserves, the restrictive effects of 
extended delivery periods, and the prac- 
tically full utilization of industrial ca- 
pacity. 

Good opportunities exist for a large 
number of products. Machinery and elec- 
trotechnical goods (imports up 42% in 
the first 4 months of 1961) have very good 
potential. Furthermore, demand for all 
types of rationalization and moderniza- 
tion equipment should result from the 
exhaustion of labor reserves. 

Favorable export prospects are in view 
for construction and road building equip- 
ment; accounting, bookkeeping, and 
punch-card machines; industrial process- 
controlling instruments and related equip- 
ment. Specialized agricultural machinery ; 
photographic and projection goods; in- 
dustrial machinery; textiles; coin-oper- 
ated vending machines; household electri- 
cal appliances; electric-technical goods; 
washing machines; and transistor radios 
also have good sales possibilities in the 
Austrian market. 


Competition Stiff 


Producers of all these items face stiff 
competition from foreign exporters. Qual- 
ity and service facilities as well as favor- 
able price and sales terms are indispen- 
sable for successful selling to Austrians. 

The Austrian trade deficit with the U.S. 
continued through the first half of 1961. 
Imports from the United States amounted 
to about $49.5 million, 5.2% of total im- 
ports. Exports to the U.S. totaled $20.1 
million or 3.1% of all exports. The United 
States ranked as the fourth largest 
supplier, well behind West Germany and 
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Italy—which together supplied slightly 
more than half of Austrian imports. 

Leading Austrian imports from the 
United States were industrial and electro- 
technical machinery; textiles and textile 
waste; cotton; ferrous and nonferrous 
ores and scrap; chemicals; and plastics. 
Fewer imports were noted in industrial 
raw materials and fuel, inventories being 
considered at adequate levels. Also lower 
were agricultural products because of 
especially bountiful harvests. Present 
crop prospects for 1961-62 indicate lower 
import requirement for high protein 
wheat and feed grains. Better market 
possibilities are foreseen for crude veg- 
etable oil, lemons, citrus fruit juices, 
canned fruit juice, canned pineapple and 
grapefruit, and frozen poultry. 

To promote U.S. exports, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment participated in this year’s 
Vienna Fall Fair by setting up a Trade 
Information Center to provide informa- 
tion about U.S. products and suppliers 
and to make contacts for them in the 
Austrian market. 


Import Restrictions Eased 


USTRIA has freed from quantitative 
import restrictions 91.5% of dollar 
imports calculated on the base year, 1953. 
But a large number of agricultural and 
industrial products are still subject to 
import restrictions. In a recent decision, 
the International Monetary Fund held 
that Austria no longer could justify the 
maintenance of such restrictions on bal- 
ance-of-payments grounds. 

Austria has announced its readiness to 
enter into negotiations with a view to 
joining the Common Market under cer- 
tain conditions. Such a move will in- 
tensify competition for U.S. exporters 
and require them to make additional ef- 
forts to maintain their markets in Aus- 
tria. 

On July 1, Austria, by reducing its 
duties 10%, brought the total reduction in 
import duties granted to EFTA members 
to 30%. However, no appreciable changes 
in Austria’s trade pattern are as yet dis- 
cernible. 


Investment Prospects Favorable 


Investment prospects for U.S. private 
investors remain favorable in view of sub- 
stantially full convertibility of the Aus- 
trian schilling for dollar investments. 

According to the Austrian Statistical 
Bureau, U.S. citizens continued to be the 
biggest foreign investors. Their share of 
total foreign private investment in 1960 
was 27% on $38.9 million of about $142 
million invested by foreigners. 


Austria’s balance of payments at the 
end of the first quarter of 1961 showed a 
slight deficit of $38 million, mainly be- 
cause of heavy machinery imports which 
outweighed a small surplus in capital 
transactions. Austria’s total gold and 
foreign exchange holdings at $660 million 
at the end of May, however, were suffi- 
cient to cover average import require- 
ments for about 6 months. 





Belgium- 
Luxembourg 











Prospects Good for U.S. 
Export Market 


NITED STATES exports to the Bel- 

gium-Luxembourg Union (BLEU) 
in the second half of 1961 should remain 
at, and possibly surpass, the level of the 
second half of 1960 when they amounted 
to $250 million. 

Economic activity in Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg during the rest of the year is ex- 
pected to remain at a high level, although 
some flattening out in certain industry 
branches, especially steel, may be ex- 
pected. 

Despite an early general strike which 
resulted in production losses, the economy 
recovered rapidly in the first half of the 
year and a new peak of industrial ac- 
tivity was reached in June. Prices and 
wages remained steady and personal in- 
come was up. 

Total U.S. exports for the first six 
months of 1961 were only slightly below 
the first half of 1960. If allowances are 
made, however, for a nonrecurring item 
(aircraft), total U.S. exports show an 
increase. 


Commodity Pattern Changes Little 


The composition of U.S. exports to Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg did not vary greatly 
from the last few years, with the main 
emphasis on shipments of industrial ma- 
chinery, especially in the metal cutting 
and machine tool fields; grains and prep- 
arations; rubber and manufactures; 
petroleum and petroleum products; elec- 
tric machinery and apparatus; auto- 
motive vehicles; medical and pharma- 
ceutical preparations; and chemicals and 
chemical specialties. 

In addition, however, indications are 
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that some opportunities exist also in con- 
sumer goods, especially household ap- 
pliances, women’s sport clothing, novelty 
fabrics, canned fruits, and convenience 
foods. In the machinery sector, demand 
exists for additional heavy earth-moving 
and materials handling equipment, for 
electric and electronic specialties, for 
commercial refrigerating and freezing 
equipment, and new types of building 
materials, as well as a number of other 
items. 

To obtain a share of this market, how- 
ever, the U.S. exporter, if his product is 
competitive price-wise, must pay closer 
attention to the specific requirements of 
the Belgium-Luxembourg market. This 
would involve, among others, sales and 
advertising material published in the local 
languages, more complete and faster 
servicing of equipment, shortening of de- 
livery time, and indicators for the use of 
U.S. equipment scaled to the metric 
system. 

Belgium-Luxembourg also will continue 
to attract U.S. investors in considerable 
numbers in view of a very favorable in- 
vestment climate which includes special 
tax facilities for new industries, both 
domestic and foreign, especially in the 
less-developed parts of Belgium. 

For the first 6 months of 1961, U.S. 
exports to BLEU amounted to $203.9 mil- 
lion, 6% below the $216.9 million regis- 
tered for the comparable 1960 period. U.S. 
imports from BLEU totaled only $159 
million, dropping 21% from $201 million 
in the earlier period. A nonrecurring ex- 
port of aircraft, amounting to $21.6 mil- 
lion, distorts somewhat the normal export 
commodity pattern for the first half of 
1960. If this aircraft item is excluded, 
exports in the 1961 period show an in- 
crease of 4.4%. 

Complete BLEU statistics for the first 
6 months of 1961 are not yet available. 
On the basis of partial data, however, the 
1961 share for the U.S. closely parallels 
the annual percentages for 1960, which 
was 9.9 for imports and 9.5 for exports. 


Raw cotton exports showed a drop from 
$17.1 million to $10.3 million, as buyers 
were hesitant in hopes of a price reversal. 
The overall outlook of spinners for 1961 
was optimistic, despite the early slow- 
down, and prospects for U.S. cotton were 
considered good in view of increased un- 
certainty in future cotton shipments from 
the Congo. 


Industrial machinery rose from $18.6 
million to $32.4 million in the first half 
of 1961, and primarily accounted for the 
rise in the adjusted export totals. Ex- 
ports of metal-cutting and metal-working 
machine tools showed the greatest ad- 
vance, rising from $1.2 million in the 
1960 period to $6.5 for the first half of 
1961. All other industrial machinery 
components increased, with construction 
and excavating almost doubling. The con- 
tinued high level of industrial activity in 
Belgium is mainly responsible for this 
showing. 
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Promotional Efforts Stepped Up 


N conjunction with the U.S. export ex- 

pansion program, U.S. commercial of- 
ficers have stepped up their activities. 
While the United States has not par- 
ticipated in local foreign trade fairs, the 
attention of Belgian and Luxembourg 
businessmen has been directed effectively 
toward the facilities provided by the 
newly opened trade center in London. In 
late spring a representative of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce surveyed pos- 
sibilities for increased exports to the 
area (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 
25, 1961, p. 5). Many U.S. firms have 
renewed efforts to expand and develop 
export possibilities to maintain their 
share of the market. Some, either directly 
or through agents, have participated in 
BLEU trade fairs as a way of adver- 
tising their products. 

In February a Treaty of Friendship, 
Establishment, and Navigation between 
the United States and Belgium was signed 
in Brussels. The treaty contains pro- 
visions on personal and property rights, 
investments, conduct of business activi- 
ties, and shipping matters. Belgium has 
not yet completed ratification; the United 
States recently ratified the treaty. 
Negotiations were opened recently for 
conclusion of a similar treaty with Lux- 
embourg. 

On January 1, 1961, all member states 
of the EEC took the first step toward the 
Common External Tariff. This resulted 
for BLEU in an increase in duties on 
most imports from non-EEC countries. 
Simultaneously, internal duties on indus- 
trial products were cut another 10% and 
on nonliberalized agricultural items, 5%. 
Duties applying to imports from the EEC 
are now 30% lower than the basic duties 
for industrial items, 25% for nonliberal- 
ized agricultural items and 20% for lib- 
eralized agricultural items. Licensing 
and exchange controls continue to be very 
liberal with only very few U.S. com- 
modities subject to controls. 

As a result of EEC integration, the 
direction of BLEU foreign trade has 
shown a growing tendency toward other 
Common Market partners. In 1960, for 
the first time, exports to Common Market 
countries amounted to more than 50% of 
total BLEU exports. Imports from the 
EEC had risen to about 48% of total im- 
ports. This trend has continued in 1961 
and it is expected that the intra-trade 
will account for more than 50% of BLEU 
totals. 

BELGIUM.—In spite of the effects of 
the strike, June showed a new peak of in- 
dustrial activity. The steel industry re- 
covered rapidly and continued its record- 
breaking pace, operating at full capacity. 
Metal manufactures set new production 
records and maintained a heavy order 
book with increased deliveries. 

The ailing coal industry proceeded 
smoothly with its program of mine 
closures, but producing virtually as much 


as in the 1960 period. The outlook for 
increased U.S. coal exports to Belgium is 
dim due to several factors. Isolation of 
the Belgian coal market is being con- 
tinued during 1961. Trade within the 
European Coal and Steel Community is 
severely limited and imports from third 
countries may not exceed 620,000 tons for 
the year. In the first quarter, partial 
opening of the Campine coal reserves to 
private exploitation was undertaken. The 
Campine deposits, Belgium’s most favor- 
ably formed, consist mainly of coking 
coal. 

The National Bank’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves improved in the second 
quarter, reflecting primarily the booming 
exports which more than offset declines 
in invisible receipts from the Congo. A 
favorable financial situation has brought 
a strengthening of the franc on the for- 
eign exchange market. Though some 
softening was noted in June, Belgian in- 
dustrial shares on the whole have shown 
a strong resistance toward downward 
tendencies. A high rate of foreign in- 
vestment, particularly American, con- 
tinued to be a source of optimism for 
future prospects. 


LUXEMBOURG.—Luxembourg experi- 
enced a continuing prosperity with the 
iron and steel industry setting a new rec- 
ord production. No slackening in orders 
was noticeable, and a 3-month order back- 
log existed at the end of the period. In 
medium industry, chemicals, beverages 
and tobacco, and nonmetallic minerals 
reached unprecedented levels of activity. 
The weakest sectors of medium industry, 
however, continued to decline despite 
boom conditions. 

After the closing of the country’s only 
leather plant at Wiltz, four new firms 
will move into the area: A European 
floor-covering plant and a_ Belgian 
chamois plant will occupy the old factory; 
Circuit Foil of New Brunswick, N.J., and 
a German-owned burlap firm will con- 
struct new buildings. With these four 
plants entering Wiltz, officials feel that a 
major industrial rehabilitation problem, 
caused by the collapse of the leather 
plant, has been solved. 

The cost-of-living index remained rel- 
atively stable with only minor fluctua- 
tions. Consumer spending continued at a 
steady upward pace. A significant in- 
crease was noticeable in the number of 
radios and television sets purchased dur- 
ing the first quarter, while in the second 
quarter, automobile sales increased mark- 
edly, running 15% above last year’s totals. 
Television sales were 35% above last year. 

The financial situation continued nor- 
mal with no unexpected developments. 
Deposits in the National Savings Bank 
for both quarters were above the com- 
parable periods last year. Establishment 
of an American branch bank operating 
on Morris-plan type credit facilities 
underscored the trend in increased con- 
sumer spending. 
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Eased Import Restrictions 
Increase Market Potential 


HE continuing relaxation of Danish 

import restrictions offers greater 
opportunities for the export of American 
products. Losses suffered, however, by 
the Danish economy in extensive strikes 
and the decline in prices for key agricul- 
tural exports may affect future Danish 
demand for U.S. industrial and consumer 
goods. 

Imports into Denmark from the United 
States were 16% less for the first 7 
months of 1961 than for the like period of 
1960. Declining imports of grain and 
feedstuffs were responsible for the drop 
in value due to the favorable 1960 Danish 
harvest. 

Denmark’s imports from the United 
States amounted to $98.7 million or 8.5% 
of total imports in the period January- 
July 1961 as compared with $106.8 mil- 
lion in the 1960 period which was 10% 
of total imports. Major changes in 
Danish imports from the United States, 
in addition to the drop in grain imports, 
were an increase of $1 million in tobacco 
imports, and an increase of nearly 50% 
in imports of machinery and electrical 
equipment. 

The Danish Government has imposed a 
temporary embargo on all feed grains, 
effective September 14, 1961. The pur- 
pose is to bring the prices of domestic- 
grown feed grain on a par with imported 
grain. 


Exports to U.S. Down 


Denmark’s exports to the United States 
for the period January-July 1961 
amounted to $73 million of Denmark’s 
total exports of $834.4 million, $1.5 mil- 
lion less than for the same period in 
1960. Such exports consisted principally 
of meat and meat products, hides and 
skins, iron and metal goods, electrical 
machinery, and furniture. Exports to 
the U.S. armed forces in Germany and 
to other destinations for U.S. account 
showed a decline from $13 million in 
January-May 1960 to $11 million in the 
same period 1961. 

The extensive relaxation of Danish 
import controls in 1960 and 1961 will give 
U.S. exporters opportunities to compete 
in the Danish market for many commod- 
ities which formerly were subject to im- 
port controls. Additional items freed 
from dollar import controls on July 
1, 1961, include natural yeast, various 
manufactures of plating materials, roof- 
ing paperboard, reinforced sacks of jute, 
sacks of cotton net fabric, certain kinds 
of powder and explosives, natural cork, 
footwear of leather, acid-proof tiles and 
building bricks, and sport and pleasure 
boats. 
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HE global import quotas for the period 

July 1, 1961, to June 30, 1962, for 
goods still subject to import license are 
in nearly all instances larger than the 
corresponding 1960-61 figure. There are 
now increased quotas for the following 
items of particular U.S. interest: Choco- 
late and candy; whiskey, cognac, liqueurs, 
and other alcoholic beverages; builders’ 
carpentry; building board; central heat- 
ing boilers and parts; household and 
sanitary articles of iron and steel; refrig- 
erators of not more than 200 liters ca- 
pacity; taps, cocks, valves, and similar 
appliances for pipes, boilers, tanks, etc.; 
electric motors, generators, converters, 
etc.; bicycles with auxiliary motors; 
ships, boats, and other vessels of 1,000 
GRT or less (except pleasure craft which 
were liberalized effective July 1, 1961). 
These increased global quotas will give 
American exporters an opportunity to 
increase their share of the Danish market 
in these commodities. 

Denmark, as a member of the European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA) grants 
(effective July 1, 1961) a 30% reduction 
in tariff rates to other EFTA countries. 


Competition Keener 


In view of the tariff reduction between 
the EFTA countries and other factors, 
the U.S. exporter faces keener competi- 
tion in Denmark. Now that remaining 
quota restrictions on dollar goods are 
scheduled for early liquidation, it be- 
comes all the more important that U.S. 
firms desiring to place their products in 
the Danish market become familiar with 
Danish marketing and distribution prac- 
tices and any special requirements of the 
Danish market. American exporters 
contemplating business visits to Denmark 
should prepare their trip in consulta- 
tion with the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, obtain trade lists prepared by the 
American Embassy, and make the Em- 
bassy their first point of contact in 
Copenhagen. In view of the intensified 
competition of the European exporter, 
representatives of American business 
firms should consider longer visits with 
their customers in Denmark. 

Denmark’s request for negotiations 
with the European Economic Community 


‘goods tapering off slightly. 
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(EEC) has been the subject of extensive 
public discussion. Despite the relatively 
mild criticism of the EEC from some 
sections, the Government has firmly 
maintained its intention to seek EEC 
membership simultaneously with Great 
Britain. 


Sectors Suffer Losses 


The Danish economy has suffered 
losses in many sectors due to extensive 
strikes in the second quarter of 1961. 
Industrial and agricultural output fell 
and the prices of many commodities have 
begun to rise. Hours worked in indus- 
try were about 20% lower in April and 
8% lower in May than in the like months 
in 1960. Hardest hit were the producers’ 
goods sectors with output of consumers’ 
In the first 
quarter production had been only 2-3% 
higher than in 1960 with virtually all of 
that increase occurring in the producers’ 
goods sector as manufacturers were gird- 
ing for threatened April strikes. It ap- 
pears likely that, even apart from the 
effects of the strikes, Danish industrial 
output will increase only marginally dur- 
ing 1961. Estimates of industrial pro- 
duction increase range from 3 to 6%. 


Crops Generally Good 


Preliminary reports indicated that the 
crops were generally good. Recent un- 
favorable weather conditions, however, 
may change the earlier estimates when 
the final harvest reports are in. If the 
domestic grain crop is damaged to any 
great extent, the result would probably 
be that large quantities of feed grains 
would be imported from the United 
States. 

The Danish economy has been working 
at virtually full capacity throughout 
1960 and early 1961. Unemployment in 
June 1961 shows the lowest figure regis- 
tered in 20 years in which unemployment 
figures have been compared. 


ULL employment has discouraged pro- 
motion of foreign investments in Den- 
mark due to the shortage of skilled labor. 
In view of the increased competition as 
a result of the market associations, how- 
ever, the Danish Government may be 
more receptive to opportunities offered 
by foreign investors. 


Trade Balance Unfavorable 


Denmark’s balance of trade continued 
to be unfavorable in 1961. The excess of 
imports over exports for the 7-month 
period 1961 was greater than in 1960. 
The excess of imports over exports for 
the 12-month period 1960 was 51% 
greater than in 1959. 

From a postwar high of more than 
$217.5 million reached late in 1959, Den- 
mark’s foreign exchange reserves have 
dropped to about $174 million at the 
latest report, very small in relation to 
imports (equivalent to the value of only 
about 5 weeks’ imports). 
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Finland 


Exhibits Stimulate Interest 
In U.S. Products 


INLAND offers American exporters a 

good opportunity to expand trade. In- 
terest in U.S. consumer goods and indus- 
trial products was stimulated by the re- 
cent visit of a U.S. Trade Mission to 
Finland and by the solo U.S. Trade Fair 
held in Helsinki May 26 to June 11 of this 
year. In connection with the Fair the 
Finnish Government gave extra quota 
licenses for $800,000 worth of American 
products to a group of retailers in Hel- 
sinki. 

Finland has relaxed import restrictions 
on a wide range of products and has 
established global quotas for products 
still subject to license control. The United 
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The forthcoming visit to 
the United States by President 
Urho K. Kekkonen gives a 
special timeliness to this re- 
port on Finland-United States 
trade. In addition, a Finnish 
Trade Mission will be in New 
York on October 19 and 20. 
Watch the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly for a report on its ac- 
tivities. 
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States receives the benefits of the relaxed 
control over imports and participates in 
the global quota system. On July 1, 1961, 
Finland, in connection with its association 
with the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, increased the global quotas for such 
commodities as fruit, woven fabrics, 
knitted and crocheted goods, electrical 
installation equipment, footwear, pas- 
senger automobiles, and outboard motors. 


Licensing Agreements Weighed 

The visit of the U.S. Trade Mission 
stimulated interested in U.S. industrial 
equipment, especially metalworking ma- 
chinery and electronic equipment. It 
found many Finnish industrialists inter- 
ested in discussing the possibilities of 
entering into licensing arrangements with 
American manufacturers. The Mission 
found a highly competitive market in con- 
sumer goods but noted a strong consumer 
interest in various U.S. products dis- 
played at the Fair such as packaged foods, 
women’s wear of distinctive design and 
high quality, fine textile fabrics, special- 
ized household utensils, and large ap- 
pliances such as refrigerators, freezers, 
driers, and power tools. 

The Trade Mission observed that the 
requirements of the Finnish and Ameri- 
can markets are very similar. To develop 
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and expand sales the same attention must 
be given to the selection of energetic dis- 
tributors equipped to offer good service 
and maintain adequate stocks. Advertis- 
ing is also important in Finland and po- 
tential buyers, as in the U.S., are in- 
terested in favorable credit terms. 


Imports From U.S. Up 


U.S. foreign trade statistics show that 
U.S. exports to Finland increased from 
$26.2 million in January-June 1960 to 
$28.4 million for the same period in 1961. 
U.S. imports for the same months of 1961 
amounted to $22 million as compared with 
$28.6 million in 1960. 

The high value of United States ex- 
ports in 1961 was accounted for by a 
moderate increase of a wide range of 
products exported from the United States 
to Finland. As in the past, machinery 
and equipment accounted for some 50% 
of total U.S. exports to Finland. Within 
this group there was some shift in values. 
Electrical machinery, metal cutting ma- 
chinery, textile machinery, office equip- 
ment, automobiles and automotive parts 
showed general increases over 1960 ex- 
ports while the value of power-generating 
machinery and tractors was somewhat 
less than in 1960. 

U.S. shipments of such consumer goods 
as meat specialties, fruits, and prepara- 
tions, leather products and textile prod- 
ucts showed an increase during 1961. Ex- 
ports of tobacco and tobacco products 
were considerably larger than in 1960. 
The same was true of manmade fibers. 
Lower values recorded for wood products, 
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woodpulp, glassware, copper and copper 
products mainly accounted for the decline 
in U.S. imports from Finland. 

The Finnish economy continued to move 
forward in 1961 with a slight leveling off 
in the growth rate. The net national 
product, which showed a 10% increase 
in 1960, increased by 6% during the first 
4 months of 1961 as compared with the 
same period in 1960. Industrial produc- 
tion for the first 6 months ran at a higher 
level than in 1960. The cost-of-living 
index remained rather constant at 140 
(October 1951=—100). Employment was 
high and wages at the end of the first 
half of the year were about 7% above 
those at the end of the same period in 
1960. The money market was tight with 
the Bank of Finland seeking to curb 
credit expansion by means of an agree- 
ment with credit institutions which would 
govern their cash reserves. 


Total Foreign Trade Increases 
Finland’s 1961 foreign trade showed 
a noticeable increase over 1960. Exports 
for January-June 1961 totaled 141.5 bil- 
lion Finnmarks ($442 million) as com- 
pared with 131.8 billion marks ($412 mil- 
lion) during the same period of 1960. 
Finnish imports in the same months of 
1961 were valued at 179.2 billion marks 
($560 million) and in 1960 at 166.6 bil- 
lion marks ($520 million). This leaves 
Finland with a larger excess of imports 
in 1961 than in 1960. The United States 
continued as one of Finland’s five most 
important suppliers during 1961. It was 





COURTESY OF WORLD BANK 


By bringing together its forests and water power, Finland has built up a wood 
processing industry which provides about four-fifths of the country’s total imports. 
This steam power plant at Helsinki was under construction at the time photograph 


was taken. 
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preceded in importance by the United 
Kingdom, West Germany, the U.S.S.R., 
and Sweden. 

The high level ef Finnish imports was 
due to the continued boom in the Finnish 
economy. Finnish imports of technical 
equipment reportedly have increased 
significantly in recent months; the in- 
crease is attributed in part to indus- 
trial expansion programs and in part to 
efforts by Finnish industry (particularly 
the metalworking industry) to rationalize 
production in an effort to meet competi- 
tion from industries in the EFTA coun- 
tries and to expand production for exports 
to the larger EFTA market. 

Finland’s foreign exchange position 
continued strong in the second quarter of 
1961 despite a large trade deficit, largely 
because many goods were imported on 
credit. Foreign exchange reserves at the 
end of June 1961 totaled 7.6 billion marks 
($219 million) as against 64.5 billion 
marks ($202 million) at the end of 1960. 
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U.S. Exports Exceed Imports 
By 104 Percent 


HE strong demands of a_ healthy 

economy characterized by a favorable 
foreign trade balance with increasing 
foreign exchange reserves, expanding in- 
dustrial production with full employ- 
ment, and a liberal foreign trade policy 
assure an excellent French market for 
U.S. products. 

As it was in 1960, the Franco-Ameri- 
ean trade balance was favorable for the 
United States in the first 7 months of 
this year. With U.S. exports to France 
aggregating $451 million and imports 
from France totaling $221 million ac- 
cording to French statistics, exports ex- 
ceeded imports by greater than 104%. 

The presently bright French economic 
picture is slightly clouded, however, by 
agricultural unrest and wage demands in 
the public and nationalized sectors which 
could lead to a round of inflation. 


Sales Prospects Bright 


France continues to be an excellent 
market for U.S. products. Sales of U.S. 
manufactured machinery and appliances; 
electrical machinery and equipment; op- 
tical, photographic and medical appa- 
ratus as well as scientific equipment and 
parts have been especially good in the 
first 7 months of this year extending the 
1960 general sales rise in these cate- 
gories. While French purchases of for- 
eign machinery and appliances rose 18% 
in 1960 over 1959, U.S. sales to France 
of such equipment increased by 43%. 

Sales of U.S. electrical machinery and 
equipment climbed 63% as compared 
with a 39% increase in the purchase of 
such commodities from foreign sources 
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in general. U.S. optical, photographic, 
medical apparatus and scientific equip- 
ment and parts sales were up 56% 
against a general foreign purchase in- 
crease of 38%. 

Concerning trade expansion opportu- 
nities, observations of the U.S. Trade 
Mission which visited France in October- 
November 1960 remain valid. The Mis- 
sion members found prospects excellent 
for sales to France of rugged sophisti- 
cated packaging machinery if sold with 
vigor supported by an adequate system 
of service and replacement parts. They 
observed that the growing development 
of cooperatives and chain food stores re- 
sulting from efforts to reduce distri- 
bution and retail costs will lead within 
the next few years to wide opportunities 
for the sale of U.S. products used in 
storage, handling and display of food and 
related products. They foresaw a rich 
source of export business for U.S. con- 
sumer goods manufacturers willing to 
conduct market surveys for each of their 
major lines. 

That there is a market for all types of 
American consumers goods was further 
confirmed by the success of an exhibition 
entitled “USA-61” sponsored last spring 
by a large Paris department store. The 
presentation consisting of typical U.S. 
goods ranging from drip-dry suits to 
plastic sailing boats and from inner- 
spring mattresses to electric toasters, re- 
sulted in the sales totaling $320,000. 
Especially popular were camping equip- 
ment, hand luggage, garden tools, and 
novelties such as music boxes, figurines, 
jewelry, jewelry boxes, evening bags, 
gold or silver-threaded ballerina shoes 
and toys. 

The first major exhibit of U.S. food 
products at the May 18-29 Paris Fair 
evoked considerable interest in the idea 
of U.S. “convenience foods.” Because of 
the disturbances in the agricultural 
sector and of the increasing agricultural 
surpluses, however, the likelihood of 
substantial commercial imports of U.S. 
food products is not great. Restrictions 
against the import of such products will 
probably not be eased. 


U.S. Investment Accelerating 


U.S. private investment in France 
which has been accelerating in the past 
several years continues unabated. At- 
tractive to the American investor are 
France’s membership in the European 
Economic Community; special tax and 
other incentives to attract foreign invest- 
ment; and promulgation on December 21, 
1960, of the Convention of Establishment 
Between the United States and France 
assuring U.S. entities of treatment in 
France identical with French entities 
with respect to commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities. 

U.S. industrial investment in France 
has been highly diversified. It has been 
principally concentrated, however, in the 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical in- 
dustries. 


Foreign Reserves Climb 


With a favorable foreign trade balance 
(exports totaled $3,091 million, imports, 
$3,087 million), French reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange increased $895.1 
million in the first 7 months this year. 
Due to payments of external debts they 
declined, however, by $154.4 million in 
August to bring total holdings to $2,- 
810.5 million. 


Industrial Expansion Continues 


Statistical indicators reflect that busi- 
ness activity which passed through a 
slightly depressed period in the first 
quarter has recovered. In June the sea- 
sonally corrected index of industrial pro- 
duction reached the November 1960 all- 
time high. In the first 6 months of this 
year industrial production was up ap- 
proximately 7% over the corresponding 
period in 1960; the slight dip in output 
of early 1961 matched a similar decline 
early last year. 

Construction materials, petroleum, and 
capital equipment industries are rapidly 
expanding. The brisk expansion rate is 
slowing down in chemicals, paper card- 
board, textiles, leather, wood, metals 
production, and durable consumer goods 
industries. Clothing, publishing, and 
food industries are continuing relatively 
moderate expansion. Industries engaged 
in the initial processing of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals are depressed. 

Although still operating below 1960 
levels, the economically important auto- 
motive industry is recovering from a 
slump caused principally by a substantial 
decline in exports to the United States. 
While foreign sales are running approxi- 
mately 32% behind last year’s level, do- 
mestic demand is favorable. 


U.S. Exports Up 


In the first 7 months of this year the 
United States retained its position as 
France’s second supplier and obtained 
14.9% of total imports. In this period 
French foreign purchases aggregated 
$3,037 million, of which amount $451.1 
million represented imports from the 
United States. The January-July 1960 
figures were $2,854 million and $436 
million, respectively. 

Preliminary U.S. statistics indicate 
that, except for textile fibers and manu- 
factures and aircraft, all major cate- 
gories of U.S. exports to France in the 
January-July 1961 period exceeded that 
period’s 1960 level. Sales of machinery 
and vehicles excluding aircraft were up 
42.7% to total $106 million; metals and 
manufactures thereof increased 29% 
to reach $45.5 million; chemicals and 
related products climbed 13.4% to $31 
million; miscellaneous products (photo- 
graphic goods, scientific and professional 
instruments, books and printed matter) 
rose 71.6% to $13 million; wood and 
paper increased 35.3% to $12.2 million; 
petroleum and products mounted 52.1% 
to $6 million; edible animal and animal 
products rose 65.2% to $2 million. 
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A decrease of 25.5% to $55 million in 
the textile fibers and manufactures cate- 
gory followed exceptionally heavy im- 
ports of U.S. cotton in 1960 when the 
United States supplied almost 50% of 
total cotton purchases. A drop of 28.5% 
to $15.7 million in imports of American 
rubber and manufactures is attributable 
to growing French synthetic rubber 
production. Heavy Air France purchases 
of U.S. aircraft in 1960 virtually com- 
pleted the modernization of its system 
and such imports from the U.S. have 
therefore dropped 71.7%, to $13 million. 


U.S. Imports Decline 


U.S. imports from France in January- 
July 1961 aggregated $221 million, more 
than $50 million or 19% less than in the 
first 7 months of 1960. 

The only noteworthy rises in U.S. im- 
ports of French commodities were in mis- 
cellaneous products (scientific instru- 
ments, artwork, antiques, photographic 
equipment, printed matter), up 47.1% to 
$46.8 million; aluminum and manufac- 
tures, 235% to $38.8 million; machinery 
exclusive of electrical and agricultural 
machinery, 63.6% to $5.2 million. Amer- 
ican purchases of French aircraft total- 
ing almost $13 million practically bal- 
anced like French purchases from the 
U.S. This represented a huge increase in 
aircraft sales by France to the United 
States since in the first 7 months of 
1960 they totaled only $683 thousand. 


Tariffs, Restrictions Reduced 


There have been three adjustments of 
the French tariff since the first of the 
year. On January 1, the tariff was ad- 
justed in connection with the initial step 
in aligning the external tariffs of member 
countries of the European Economic 
Community (EEC). The two additional 
changes were made to expose French 
industry to increasing foreign competi- 
tion in the domestic market in order to 
halt a trend toward rising prices which 
might have reduced France’s export 
market. The first of these measures on 
April 1, cut duties by 5%, or in special 
cases, 10% on a great number of non- 
agricultural commodities. The second on 
September 15, cut duties reduced in April 
by 5%. 

So far as France’s EEC partners are 
concerned the April and September re- 
ductions anticipate a further cut in the 
EEC internal tariff scheduled for De- 
cember. With reference to non-EEC 
countries, the reductions were limited by 
the fact that rates could not be lowered 
below the EEC common external tariff. 
In that connection, the latest reduction 
brings approximately 75% of French 
tariff rates to the level of the EEC com- 
mon external tariff scheduled to be 
reached by all EEC members by 1970 
through a series of tariff adjustments. 

On April 1, 1961, an import liberaliza- 
tion measure brought the level of non- 
agricultural commodities of U.S. origin 
freed from quantitative import restric- 
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U.S. Sales Outlook Good 
But Boom Slackens 


STRONG demand for both capital and 

consumer goods, full employment, 
and growing income continue to insure 
a lively market for U.S. goods in the 
Federal Republic. But there are indica- 
tions that the economic boom may be 
slackening, and demand for imported 
goods could level off as a result. 

In recent months some signs indicate a 
tapering off in the German economic boom 
which last year smashed all production 
records. Gross national product is grow- 
ing at an annual rate of about 6% com- 
pared to 8% last year. New industrial 
orders are not growing as fast. Both 
foreign and German buyers appear to be 
exercising some restraint in giving new 
orders, and a cautious inventory policy 
has become evident. If these trends 
should continue and the rate of growth 
slows down significantly, the demand for 
imported goods, including those from the 
United States, would probably be some- 
what dampened. 


U.S. Sales to Germany Up 


German exports have been growing 
much more rapidly than imports, and the 
trade surplus has hit record levels de- 
spite revaluation of the mark. Imports 
from the United States in June were con- 
siderably less than a year previously, al- 
though total U.S. sales to Germany for 
the first 6 months were above those for 
January-June, 1960. 

The general outlook for U.S. goods is 
still bright, however. German industry, 
though still producing at record levels, 
has not reduced its huge order backlogs. 
There is almost literally full employment, 
400,000 foreigners are employed in Ger- 
man industry, and manufacturers are in- 
creasing automation efforts to cope with 
the labor shortage. Wages and salaries 
are rising, creating more consumer de- 
mand. As long as American exporters 
are able to meet delivery requirements, 
they can continue to profit from the Ger- 
man boom, and their products will be well 
received by German manufacturers and 
consumers. 


Labor Saving Devices in Demand 
The labor shortage and the efforts of 
German manufacturers to substitute ma- 
chines for scarce labor make Germany an 
attractive market for labor saving, qual- 
ity control, and numerical control devices. 





tion to 98.4% based on 1953 trade. Ad- 
ditional liberalization measures are ex- 
pected later this year on the few indus- 
trial items still subject to quota controls 
and import licenses. 


Precision measuring, automatic record- 
ing, and automatic control mechanisms 
for machine tools are among a wide range 
of such equipment for which there is an 
urgent demand among German manufac- 
turers. U.S. technological design and 
shorter delivery times give U.S. manufac- 
turers an advantage here. Machine tools 
of all kinds, steel in rolls, flat and bar 
stock, road building and excavating equip- 
ment, and metal working supplies are 
other items of capital equipment much in 
demand. 

Textiles present another marketing 
area worthy of greater investigation and 
effort by U.S. exporters. Drapery goods, 
denims, fine combed material, ladies’ 
sportswear, men’s tropical suits, and drip 
dry fabrics appear to be in demand. In 
consumer goods, dishwashers, prepared 
cake mixes, kitchen gadgets, labor saving 
items, and other household and kitchen 
equipment offer good export prospects. 
U.S. business, in order to take advantage 
of these opportunities, should study Ger- 
man consumer tastes and make greater 
efforts than before to tailor not only pro- 
duction but sales techniques to the Ger- 
man market, according to findings of the 
recent U.S. Trade Mission to Germany. 


Imports From United States Up 
ERMAN trade with the United 
States has continued at high value 
levels. The Federal Republic’s imports 
from the United States in the first half of 
this year were valued at $744 million— 
up 8% from the like period of last year. 
German exports to this country, at $406 
million, fell short of first-half 1960 levels 
also by 8%. Valued in terms of the Ger- 
man mark, without reference to the new 
exchange rate introduced in March of this 
year, German imports of U.S. goods were 
only 4% over those of the first half of 
1960; but exports to this country were 
11% below those in January-June 1960. 

The growth of imports from the 
United States, while not unimpressive, 
did not approach that attained in 1960. 
Moreover, the trend toward increasing 
imports from the United States was re- 
versed in June when imports were well 
below those of a year previously. By con- 
trast, German exports to this country 
began to recover in the spring months 
from their previous lag and in June were 
actually 12% over June 1960 levels, due 
mainly to the recovery in this country 
from last year’s recession. 

Whether the fall in U.S. shipments to 
Germany indicates a new trend is not 
known. There is a possibility, however, 
that a tapering off of the boom in the 
Federal Republic could lead to a lower 
demand for imported goods, since Ger- 
man producers would be more nearly able 
to cope with domestic demand. 

The growth in imports from the United 
States in the first half of the year ap- 
proximately matched that of total Ger- 
man imports, indicating that the United 
States is holding its own in the German 
market. In 1960 U.S. goods formed 14% 
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of Germany’s total imports. The United 
States remains the Federal Republic’s 
chief supplier in terms of total import 
values. 

Last year brought impressive increases 
in German imports from the United 
States of agricultural machinery, print- 
ing and paper machinery, pumps and com- 
pressors, power engines, machine tools, 
and machinery for the textile and leather 
industries. Rolling mill products, espe- 
cially steel sheets, strips, and wire, also 
rose in import value. Available evidence 
indicates that U.S. sales of finished in- 
dustrial goods to the Federal Republic 
held up very well this year. German im- 
ports of this character have increased 
much faster than the value of total im- 
ports. 

U.S. exporters should not overlook, 
however, the growing German demand 
for a wide variety of consumer goods, 
particularly household items. Rising 
wages and salaries are lending ever 
greater impetus to the demand for con- 
sumer goods. 


U.S. Mission Finds Good Prospects 


FFICIAL efforts to promote the mar- 

ket for U.S. goods in Germany have 
continued this year. Highlight of the 
year was the visit of a U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to Germany last spring. The Mis- 
sion maintained Trade Information Cen- 
ters at the German Industries Fair in 
Hannover and the Small Industries Fair 
in Munich. It also visited Berlin, Dues- 
seldorf, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Bonn, 
consulting with many German business- 
men and officials, gathering German busi- 
ness proposals and presenting business 
proposals of U.S. firms. In its efforts to 
strengthen commercial relationships be- 
tween the two countries, the Mission 
found an excellent market for a wide 
variety of U.S. goods. 

Besides those maintained at Hannover 
and Munich, Trade Information Centers 
were set up at other fairs in Cologne, 
Friedrichshafen, and Duesseldorf and 
staffed by U.S. Consular personnel. 

An official exhibit of U.S. goods will be 
staged at the German Industries Fair 
during October in Berlin by the Office of 
International Trade Fairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The export promotion pilot project in 
Duesseldorf has maintained its efforts at 
expanding the market for U.S. goods by 
locating and reporting a variety of spe- 
cific opportunities. 


German Trade Surplus Still High 


Due to the German Government’s ex- 
penditures for foreign aid, prepayments 
of Germany’s debts abroad, withdrawals 
of foreign-owned capital, and other cap- 
ital outflows, the German Federal Bank’s 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
fell in value by about $170 million net in 
the first 6 months of the year but still 
stand at the high level of over $7 billion. 
This is accounted for by Germany’s per- 
sistently large and mounting export sur- 
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plus, a record $900 million in the first 
half of 1961. 

Revaluation of the mark in March has 
had little or no effect on the competitive 
power of Germany’s export products or 
the size of the trade surplus. 

Nevertheless, revaluation improved 
somewhat the competitive position of for- 
eign suppliers. This has led many Ger- 
man producers to make a less optimistic 
assessment of sales prospects. In con- 
sequence, investment planning is more 
conservative than earlier in the year. In- 
creased competition also means lowered 
profit margins for German producers. 

Thus, while American exporters to Ger- 
many were placed in a more competitive 
position by the revaluation, they also face 
a more cautious investment policy and 
slackened demand for imports, which 
could cut into sales of U.S. manufactured 
goods. A lessened stream of incoming 
industrial orders in Germany tends to 
confirm this analysis. 

Since German tariffs are lower, in many 
cases, than the ultimate common external 
tariff of the Common Market, Germany’s 
obligations under the Common Market 
Treaty require it to raise many of them 
gradually. The first rise occurred on 
January ist; another will take place 
January 1, 1962. 

Virtually all industrial imports from 
the dollar area are now free of quantita- 
tive restrictions. Most agricultural items, 
however, are still restricted. 

Prices on the domestic German market 
are trending slowly upward. The money 
market has become more liquid and in- 
terest rates lower than last year, thus 
reversing the heavy inflow of foreign 
speculative capital. Wages are rising 
much more rapidly than prices. An 
average rise of about 10% in wages has 
taken place in the past year, and new 
wage raises are in the offing. The gen- 
eral rise in wages and salaries brings 
with it an increasing demand for con- 
sumer goods and services of all kinds— 
another chance for American export. 
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General Outlook Good 


For Increased Trade 


NITED STATES exports to Greece 

in 1961 seem likely to moderately ex- 
ceed the $60.2 million total of 1960. 
General industrial productivity during 
January-May 1961 rose 11% over the 
same period of the previous year. Na- 
tional income in 1961 is expected to rise 
6% over 1960, primarily due to greater 
agricultural output. 

Other factors tending to increase U.S. 
exports to Greece are the accelerated in- 
vestment activity in the public and pri- 
vate sector, foreign aid and grants, re- 
duced import duties, and the lifting of 
import restrictions on certain items. Con- 
tinued import licensing restrictions, how- 
ever, and tight Government procurement 
controls are the chief deterrents to in- 
creased sales of U.S. goods and services 
to Greece. 


Trade With Greece Up 


Both U.S. exports to and imports from 
Greece in January-June 1961 registered 
gains over the similar period in 1960. Ex- 
ports rose from $26.9 million to $38.5 mil- 
lion while imports increased from $18.6 
million to $20.2 million. 

The composition of U.S. exports, fol- 
lowing the pattern of previous years, con- 
sisted mainly of a variety of manufac- 
tured goods, raw materials and foodstuffs 
in which Greece is not self-sufficient. In- 
creased shipments of agricultural com- 
modities under P.L. 480 principally ac- 
counted for the rise in exports in the 
January-June 1961 period as compared 
with the same period in 1960. Gains also 
occurred in U.S. exports of chemicals, 
industrial machinery, and textiles. These 
offset reduced exports of tires and tubes 
and electrical machinery and apparatus. 

U.S. imports also followed a traditional 
pattern and consisted mainly of leaf to- 
bacco, manganese ore, furs and manu- 
factures as well as olives and olive oil. 
Greater purchases of leaf tobacco and 
manganese ore from Greece accounted 
for most of the rise in imports during the 
period. 

Total exports to and imports from 
Greece for the first 5 months of 1960 and 
1961 were at approximately the same 
levels of $222 and $63 million, respec- 
tively. If the present trend continues, 
the U.S. with its 12% share of total for- 
eign imports will recapture the second 
supplier position, lost to Japan in 1960. 
The United States and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany appear to be re-emerg- 
ing as the principal customers of Greece. 

Imports into Greece by country for the 
first 5 months of 1960 and 1961 were as 
follows (in millions of dollars with 1960 
figures in parentheses): W. Germany 
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86.2 (34.5); U.S. 26.8 (19.6); Japan 9.0 
(37.3); U.K. 25.6 (21.9); other 111.3 
(95.0). Greek exports during these same 
periods were as follows (in millions of 
dollars with 1960 figures in parentheses) : 
U.S. 11.0 (10.6); W. Germany 6.3 (8.7); 
U.K. 4.9 (5.6); Italy 2.3 (5.0); other 39.4 


(32.9). 


investment Activity Brisk 


Increased interest of U.S. investors in 
Greece was stimulated by Greece’s asso- 
ciation with the Common Market in 
March 1961. That association supplies an 
entry into a market of upwards of 170 
million people. 

Among American ventures begun this 
year are the construction of a $3-million 
polystyrene plant by the Dow Chemical 
Co. and exploratory drillings for oil by 
Hunt International and Esso Hellenic 
companies. 

Other U.S. firms investing or contem- 
plating investment in Greece are as fol- 
lows: Freeport Sulphur Co. group—pres- 
ently negotiating for an investment ap- 
proval to construct a $25-million phos- 
phate fertilizer plant; John Pappas, con- 
structing a $4.2-million hardboard plant, 
partly financed by a $2.5-million Export- 
Import Bank loan; Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Co—purchasing a 40% interest in 
Izola, a Greek firm, for $1 million; Mobile 
Investments S.A.—establishing liquified 
petroleum gas storage facilities, costing 
$263,000; Colgate Palmolive Co.—pres- 
ently negotiating for an investment ap- 
proval to establish a subsidiary company 
jointly with a local firm; and Koppers 
International—signed tentative agree- 
ment with the Industrial Development 
Corp.—a development agency controlled 
by the Greek Government for construction 
of an iron and steel plant. 

During 1961, the Greek Government’s 
investment budget provides for expendi- 
tures of about $93 million for industrial, 
electric power, mineral research and fish- 
eries projects as part of the 5-year de- 
velopment program (1960-64). This pro- 
gram contemplates overall expenditures 
of $3.7 billion with private investors and 
the Greek Government eventually financ- 
ing $2.4 billion and $1.3 billion, respec- 
tively. 

Legislation designed to stimulate fur- 
ther private investment became effective 
in June 1961. This new law provides 
that for investment projects established 
with a capitalization of over $6 million, 
the investment agreement may be con- 
summated between the Greek Government 
and the investor without requiring parlia- 
mentary ratification. 

The law also extends certain tax ex- 
emptions, including duty-free importa- 
tion of plant equipment, to investment 
projects capitalized at over $3 million. 


Greek Export Expansion Drive 


The problem of disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses, resulting from increased 
crop yields, has again become a matter of 
serious concern to the Greek Government. 
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The Greek export expansion program, de- 
signed to promote the sale of agricultural 
surpluses abroad, will therefore continue 
unabated. To accomplish these ends, the 
Greek Government has resorted to virtual 
absolute control of public procurement for 
the purpose of bartering its agricultural 
surpluses, mainly tobacco, for needed 
raw materials, machinery, and equipment 
from her bilateral trading partners, 
chiefly the Soviet bloc. The Greek Govern- 
ment has concluded a contract to purchase 
45 bus chassis from Czechoslovakia in ex- 
change for agricultural goods. One U.S. 
firm has signed a $1.4-million contract, 
accepting tobacco as part payment for 10 
diesel locomotives. 

The Greek Government, by withholding 
import licenses, exerts pressure on the 
private sector to dispose of agricultural 
surpluses. Among items already subject 
to these restraints are sugar, rice, lumber, 
tires and tubes, coal and coke (except 
anthracite) and iron and steel bars. Items 
newly subject to import licensing in Sept., 
1961 include barley, corn, millet, potatoes, 
beans, and fish. 


Import Restrictions Eased 


Governmental measures encouraging to 
U.S. trade include the allocation of $3 
million for imports of lumber subject to 
import licensing control from the free 
world and the removal of the embargo on 
packaged rice, oak lumber, new oak bar- 
rels and stoves, and the sale of U.S. cig- 
arettes to ships calling at Greek ports. 
Another encouraging measure was the 
satisfactory conclusion in early June of 
tariff negotiations in Athens between the 
United States and Greece resulting in the 
reduction of import duties on numerous 
commodities of interest to U.S. traders. 

The accumulation of gold and hard cur- 
rency assets rose $1.6 million during 
January-May 1961 as compared with 
$17.8 in the same months of 1960 but 
stood at approximately the same levels 
of $2.22 million for both periods. This 
decidedly downward trend in reserve ac- 
cumulation this year was mainly at- 
tributable to a 16% increase in imports 
into Greece over the same period last 
year. The trade deficits, however, 
amounting to $112 million and $138 mil- 
lion in the January-May 1960 and 1961 
periods, respectively, were more than off- 
set by receipts from foreign aid and 
grants, shipping, emigrant remittances, 
and tourism. 


U.S. exports of inedible tallow and 
greases in July, at 205 million pounds, 
were the highest for any month since 
at least 1956, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Shipments in the first 7 months of 
1961 were 1,071 million pounds—about 
5 million higher than during the same 
period of 1960. Exports in 1960 reached 
the record volume of 1,725 million 
pounds. 








Italy 








Imports of U.S. Products 
Increase Sharply 


HE upward movement of the Italian 
economy in the first half of 1961 has 
swept away the cautious attitude prev- 
alent at the beginning of the year—prog- 
ress in almost every sector was almost as 
rapid as in the first half of 1960 and ex- 
ceeded growth rates in the second half of 
1960. It is not unlikely that 1961 as a 
whole will register a gross national prod- 
uct increase equal to the approximate 7% 
figure of 1960. Increased purchasing 
power resulting from this economic 
growth—assisted by increased wheat re- 
quirements and reduction in Italian im- 
port restrictions—has resulted in a sharp 
rise in imports from the United States. 
Imports of raw materials and capital 
goods from the United States, in support 
of Italy’s industrial expansion, should 
continue at high levels. With employment 
at a record high, wage increases well 
ahead of advances in the cost of living, 
and prices remaining remarkably stable, 
demand for consumer goods, already high 
by Italian standards, has continued to 
rise, offering good opportunities for U.S. 
manufacturers in this field where they 
already have an excellent reputation. 


Outlook Good for U.S. Exports 


Additional opportunities for U.S. ex- 
ports were created in June by the import 
liberalization of a number of products 
and the opening up of quotas for others. 
Commodities no longer restricted and 
having good sales potential are canned 
and frozen fruits, grapefruit and pine- 
apple juice, and several fats and oils. 

Also of considerable importance was 
the opening up of quotas for some prod- 
ucts not yet liberalized. These items— 
also with good sales potential—are poul- 
try meat, honey, sorghum and sorghum 
flour, soya soil, printing machinery, 
special purpose vehicles, motorcycles, and 
tetraethyl lead and anti-knock compounds 
based thereon. These quotas are in ad- 
dition to those opened up at the begin- 
ning of the year for raisins, crude lin- 
seed oil, degras, and automobiles. 

Many cf these quotas are expected 
to be increased gradually until complete 
liberalization is achieved. With only 
208 of the 6,785 statistical classifications 
in the Italian tariff subject to import 
restrictions—most of these being agri- 
cultural items—and with the establish- 
ing of the above mentioned quotas, U.S. 
manufacturers, using proper marketing 
approaches, should find a _ responsive 
market in Italy. 

U.S. businessmen visiting Italy should 
seriously consider including Milan on 
their itinerary. Rome, where most Italian 
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Government offices concerned with for- 
eign business matters are located, is im- 
portant, but because much of Italy’s 
manufacturing industry is located in 
northern Italy, Milan is Italy’s commer- 
cial and distribution center, and is no 
less important. Most large Italian firms 
have headquarters in Milan and national 
sales efforts for both foreign and domes- 
tic products are usually directed from 
there. 

As a member of the Common Market, 
Italy has now moved to adjust its na- 
tional tariff to the common external tariff 
of the Common Market. This adjustment 
has for the most part resulted in a lower- 
ing of Italian import duties for U.S. 
products. At the same time, however, 
Italy is gradually eliminating its duties 
applicable to products imported from the 
other member countries of the Common 
Market. These revisions, of course, place 
the United States at a competitive dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis Germany, France 
and the Benelux countries. At present, 
duties on imports into Italy from other 
Common Market countries—as a result 
of these revisions—are generally 20% 
lower than those on imports from the 
United States. Present Common Market 
plans call for another 10% reduction in 
duties to Common Market countries at 
the end of 1961 but there is a possibility 
of this cut being increased to 20% for 
industrial goods. 


Investment Climate Favorable 


HE climate for foreign investment in 

Italy continues to be most favorable. 
An expanding economy; location within 
the Common Market area; the Italian 
Government’s official policy of encourage- 
ment with its liberal treatment of foreign 
capital, as well as tax and credit incen- 
tives; and an ample labor supply at com- 
parable low cost are some of the reasons 
why U.S. businessmen have been setting 
up manufacturing operations in Italy. 

For the first half of 1961, Italy’s total 
imports were valued at $2.62 billion and 
total exports at $1.95 billion, an increase 
of 13% for imports and 9% for exports 
over the first half of 1960. These in- 
creases are particularly significant in 
light of the fact that the first half of 
1960 was a record period, with increases 
of 40% for imports and 25% for ex- 
ports over the same period of 1959. There 
is some apprehension over the increase 
in the trade deficit brought about by im- 
ports increasing at a higher rate than 
exports. However, some comfort is taken 
in the fact that a good part of the in- 
crease in imports is in capital goods, 
and that Italy’s increase in exports in 
the first half of 1961 was the highest for 
any of the industrialized Western coun- 
tries. 


Imports From U.S. Up 


Imports from the United States in the 
first half of 1961 were valued at $464 
million (17.7% of Italy’s total imports), 
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an increase of 50% over the same period 
of 1960, and the United States now holds 
first place among exporters to Italy, sup- 
planting West Germany. 

The leading U.S. exports to Italy in 
the first 5 months of 1961, were wheat, 
raw cotton, coal, copper and its alloys, 
chemicals, nonelectric machinery, iron 
and steel scrap, aircraft and parts, 
metalworking machine tools, and rolled 
iron and steel. These 10 classifications 
accounted for $242 million or over 60% 
of the total exports. 

Some of these classifications showed 
huge increases over the same period last 
year—metalworking machine tools (over 
400%), copper and its alloys (277%), 
aircraft and parts (180%), and rolled 
iron and steel (133%)—while the others, 
except for cotton (slight decrease) and 
coal, showed substantial increases. Coal 
decreased substantially by 23%, continu- 
ing the trend of the last 10 years which 
has seen Italy switching to petroleum 
and natural gas and away from solid 
fuels as sources of energy. Large 
amounts of U.S. wheat (valued at $54.5 
million) were imported due to poor do- 
mestic crops—no U.S. wheat had been 
imported in the same period last year. 
Other items which at least doubled their 
exports were machinery for extraction 
and treatment of minerals, electric ap- 
paratus, telecommunications equipment, 
typewriters and adding machines, and 
oats, barley, rye, and corn. 

Italian exports to the United States in 
the first half of 1961 totaled $165 million, 
a decrease of 13% over the like period 
of 1960, resulting in an Italian trade 
deficit with the United States of $299 
million. 
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Cement plant near Naples. 


COURTESY OF WORLD BANK 


U.S. Trade Centers Established 


HE U.S. Government participates 
officially in some of the many trade 

fairs held in Italy. Trade Information 
Centers, manned by personnel from the 
local U.S. Consulates, are set up at these 
fairs and U.S. firms or their Italian 
agents are encouraged to provide in- 
dividual exhibits in conjunction with the 
Centers. 

So far this year Centers have been 
in operation at fairs in Milan, Bologna, 
Padova, Palermo, and Messina. U.S. 
businessmen have found these fairs a 
good place to display their products, as 
well as to see what the European com- 
petition has to offer. For example, at 
the Milan Fair, one of the largest annual 
fairs in Western Europe, 474 U.S. firms 
were represented. West Germany, 
France, and Great Britain usually have 
greater representation at these fairs than 
the U.S., particularly West Germany, 
which, for example, had almost 1,100 ex- 
hibitors at the Milan Fair. 

The Italian economy is supported by 
a high level of domestic and foreign 
demand and continues to be marked by 
a record level of investment. Advances 
in the industrial sector are particularly 
noteworthy, where production in the first 
6 months of 1961 was 8.4% above the like 
period of 1960. 

New gains in industrial production are 
pressing some industries toward limits 
of their present capacity. This is most 
notable in the steel industry, which is 
working at over 90% of rated capacity. 
As a result, there is the possibility that 
some bottlenecks in production may be- 
gin to occur in the not-too-distant future. 

Progress of the industrial sector puts 
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into sharper relief the problems of the 
agricultural sector. This sector still ac- 
counts for a third of the labor force, but 
its share of the private sector’s output 
has shrunk to about % and to less 
than \% of the GNP. Although agricul- 
tural production and income this year 
will rise somewhat above 1960 levels, the 
improvement is largely because of good 
weather. In particular, the wheat crop 
at approximately 8 million tons is 16% 
above last year’s crop, despite a sub- 
stantial reduction in acreage. The share 
of total income going to agriculture con- 
tinues to decline rapidly, however, while 
average farm incomes lag constantly 
further behind average industrial in- 
comes. No reversal of this trend seems 
to be in sight. 

As previously stated, Italy’s trade 
deficit ($670 million for the first half 
of 1961) is a matter of concern, but not 
urgent worry because other foreign 
earnings—particularly tourist receipts 

continue to maintain the balance of 
payments in a small surplus position, 
and the solution is seen in increased ex- 
ports. It is officially expected that ex- 
ports will rise more rapidly than im- 
ports in the last half of the year, and 
that the recently passed Martinelli Law, 
providing broader insurance and financ- 
ing, should stimulate exports. 


Netherlands 


Prospects for Greater 
U.S. Exports Favorable 


HE outlook for greater U.S. exports 
to the Netherlands is favorable. In- 

creased trade opportunities are created 
by a rising prosperity in which a high 
level of employment, increased wages 
and benefits, and greater purchasing 
power are the key elements. 

Certain moderating factors, such as 
almost full utilization of available pro- 
duction capacity, a severe labor shortage, 
and anticyclical measures taken by the 
Government, are being felt more and 
more but are not expected to appreciably 
reduce trade opportunities. 

Imports are increasing at a faster rate 
than exports and this trend is expected 
to continue. A liberal economic and com- 
mercial policy is actively encouraged 
within the regional organizations of 
Benelux and the EEC. 

The current Netherlands market pro- 














vides opportunity for an increasing 
variety of consumer goods, industrial 
machinery and equipment, specialized 


steel-mill products and certain agricul- 
tural products. 

Within these categories the following 
items appear to merit consideration: 
Clothing specialties, canned goods and 
food specialties, cosmetic and toilet 
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articles, English language publications, 
and household appliances; automation 
and electronic equipment; coin-operated 
vending machines; marine equipment and 
machinery; machine tools and metal- 
working machines, electric tools, packag- 
ing machinery and commercial deep- 
freezers; honey, poultry, fruits and 
preparations, vegetable oils, and grains 
and preparations. 


Market Needs Must Be Met 
fs enter the expanding Netherlands 
market, U.S. exporters, in addition to 
having their products priced competi- 
tively, must meet the special needs of 
the Netherlands market, particularly in 
consumer goods. These special needs in- 
clude product adaptation, advertising in 
local language newspapers, shortening 
delivery time, providing credit facilities 
which are competitive, and adjusting to 
the metric system of measurement. These 
steps, of course, should be preceded by 
adequate market studies. In some in- 
stances, establishment of a local sales 
office is of great advantage to the ex- 
porter. 

The U.S. Embassy and the Consulates 
General in the Netherlands have signifi- 
cantly increased their commercial activi- 
ties—including the submission of a 
greater number of World Trade Direc- 
tory reports, trade lists, and trade con- 
tact surveys. Strong support has been 
given to the current program to en- 
courage tourism to the United States. 
In addition, consultations by the com- 
mercial staffs with U.S. businessmen 
visiting the country have increased. 

The promotional activities of private 
U.S. interests, except for a limited num- 
ber of the very large corporations, do 
not seem to indicate the degree of ex- 
port-mindedness or of aggressive sales 
promotion as exhibited by medium and 
small firms from other countries. 
still 


Opportunities exist for new 
American industrial investment in the 
Netherlands. The widely publicized 


labor shortage is spread unevenly and 
there remain areas of labor surplus 
especially in rural sectors of the coun- 
try. The Province of Groningen is such 
an area and currently has a sizable 
labor surplus. The Government is mak- 
ing a considerable effort to promote its 
industrialization through the grant of 
subsidies to industrial newcomers, both 
Netherlands and foreign. Local author- 
ities exhibit a strong interest in provid- 
ing as favorable an investment climate 
as possible for new ventures. 

Prospect of a sizable increase in avail- 
able natural gas in Groningen improves 
the attractiveness of this area for certain 
industries. 


U.S. Trade Increases 
OTAL U.S. trade with the Nether- 
lands increased 1.6% in the first 6 
months of 1961 over a year ago accord- 
ing to U.S. trade statistics. Exports of 
U.S. goods increased 3% to $337,090,000 


while imports from the Netherlands de- 
clined 3% to $101,432,000. 

The U.S. share of total Netherlands 
imports was 11%, down from 13% the 
like period in 1960. The pattern of such 
imports was essentially unchanged ex- 
cept for the shifting of several cate- 
gories within the general pattern. 
Principal imports from the United States 
in order of value were: Grains and 
preparations, industrial machinery, oil 
seed, aircraft parts and accessories, 
chemical specialties, raw cotton, indus- 
trial chemicals, nonferrous ores and 
metals, coal-tar products, and bituminous 
coal. 

Nonferrous ores and metals, indus- 
trial machinery, grains and prepara- 
tions, and chemical specialties and oil 
seeds registered the greatest percentage 
gains while crude soybean oil, indus- 
trial chemicals, and aircraft parts and 
accessories showed the greatest losses. 
Other significant losses were in the cate- 
gories of animal and fish oils and iron 
and steel-mill products. 

The losses in raw cotton and crude 
soybean oil were the results of price 
consideration while losses in industrial 
chemicals and iron and steel-mill products 
appear to have been influenced by in- 
creased domestic capacity. Imports of 
aircraft and accessories are essentially 
nonrecurring sales and losses during this 
period reflect spaced deliveries under 
previous contracts. 


U.S. Imports Off Slightly 


NITED STATES imports from the 
Netherlands showed a slight decline 
from $104,686,000 to $101,432,000 in the 
first 6 months of 1961. Principal com- 
modities, imported in order of value, 
were meat products, electrical machinery 
and apparatus, industrial machinery, 
precious and semiprecious stones, cocoa, 
coffee, tea, iron and steel advanced manu- 
factures, fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials, steel-mill products, coal-tar prod- 
ucts and industrial chemicals. Fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, advanced manu- 
facturers of iron and steel, precious and 
semiprecious stones and coal-tar products 
showed the greatest percentage increase. 
The guilder revaluation in March has 
not had the adverse effect upon Nether- 
lands trade as expected by some Nether- 
lands export circles. Little more has 
been heard concerning possible Govern- 
ment aid to exporters. It is believed that 
an increase in aid to export promotion 
organizations is all that is contemplated 
by the Government at the present time. 
Financial and monetary developments 
reflect prevailing boom conditions. Bol- 
stered by large earnings abroad in in- 
visibles and accentuated by a growing 
tendency to repatriate investments in 
currencies showing signs of weakness, 
the banking sector is characterized by 
conditions of extreme liquidity. Interest 
rates on both long- and short-term loans 
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remain low. Foreign exchange reserves 
are steady at approximately the same 
high level reached in January 1961. 

In fiscal policy the Government at- 
tempted to counter growing consumer 
credit and other expansionist tendencies 
by not putting into effect the income tax 
reductions which had been tentatively 
scheduled for July 1, 1961. As a further 
measure to stem rising domestic demand, 
the Government recently announced a 
tightening of installment buying for 
consumer durables regulations effective 
August 3, 1961. Recent reports show 
that the wholesale price level has de- 
creased slightly and that living costs 
remain stable. 

Wages are showing a rising trend in 
the wake of the labor shortage. A new 
collective wage agreement recently has 
been approved for the metal industry, 
effective July 1, granting an immediate 
wage rise of 0.10 guilder per hour and 
a second increase of 0.05 guilder per 
hour on April 1, 1962, based upon produc- 
tivity increases. 

Also, the 5-day, 45-hour workweek is 
becoming effective. The Government 
sought to delay this development as long 
as possible on the grounds that it has the 
effect of an increase in wage costs. 





Norway 











Liberalization of Import Curbs 


Improves Trade Prospects 


PPORTUNITIES for U.S. exporters 

to market their products in Norway 

have increased in 1961 as the Norwegian 

Government liberalized the importation of 

more products. See Foreign Commerce 

Weekly, August 14, 1961, page 11 for 

a list of items which have been liberal- 
ized. 

Market survey reports prepared re- 
cently by the U.S. Embassy in Oslo in- 
dicate that there are good possibilities 
for the increased sales of such U.S. prod- 
ucts as inexpensive movie and still cam- 
eras, canned citrus juices, canned corn, 
cake mixes, long grain polished rice, 
crackers and biscuits, dried peas, dried 
fruits and nuts, ladies’ clothing, house- 
hold appliances such as large-size re- 
frigerators, upright freezers, and clothes 
driers. 

While the Norwegian market has be- 
come more accessible to American ex- 
porters as a result of extensive liberaliza- 
tion of industrial and consumer goods, 
it has become also more competitive. 
European manufacturers are intensify- 
ing their export drives and their prox- 
imity to the Norwegian market permits 
them to visit their customers frequently. 
Exporters in the European Free Trade 
Association countries now have a 30% 
tariff advantage on most industrial com- 
modities. To meet this intensified com- 
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petition U.S. exporters will find it neces- 
sary to devote more attention to develop- 
ing sales in this area. 


Imports From U.S. Down 


RELIMINARY U.S. foreign trade 

statistics show that U.S. exports to 
Norway totaled $44.9 million during 
January-June 1961 as compared with 
$46 million in the like period of 1960. The 
decline in 1961 exports was due mainly 
to lower values reported for such bulk 
commodities as grain, fodder, fruit, to- 
bacco, cotton, and certain metals. These 
bulk commodities have generally tended 
to fluctuate in both volume and value. 
Most categories of manufactured prod- 
ucts showed increases in 1961 over the 
like months in 1960. 

U.S. imports from Norway amounted 
to $35.6 million in the period as com- 
pared with $34.6 million in 1960. Larger 
imports of certain fish and fish products 
were responsible for the increased trade 
in 1961. 

The Norwegian economy continued to 
expand in 1961 although slowed by short- 
ages of skilled labor and spare industrial 
capacity. A significant feature has been 
the high domestic demand for both con- 
sumer and investment goods. The volume 
of retail sales continued to surpass that 
of 1960, automobile sales were almost 
50% greater, and local retailers and 
wholesalers expect 1961 sales to surpass 
all previous records. 

Reports on building activity, produc- 
tion of investment goods, and imports of 
machines, equipment, and vehicles indi- 
cate that Norway is experiencing an in- 
vestment boom of considerable propor- 
tions. In order to check the rapid rate 
of consumer credit, regulations were put 
into effect on July 1 covering all credit 
sales. Prior to this the regulations 
covered only those sales where the seller 
retained ownership. The minimum down- 
payment continues to be 25%, except for 
automobiles on which the purchaser must 
make an initial payment of 50% and on 
books, 10%. 

Total Norwegian imports for the first 
6 months in 1961 were valued at 4,776 
million crowns ($669 million) and total 
exports at 3,104 million crowns ($435 
million). The United States supplied 
about 7% of total imports and pro- 
vided a market for 6% of Norwegian 
exports. 

Norway’s balance of payments on cur- 
rent account for the first half of 1961 
ended with a deficit of $150.5 million as 
compared with only $50 million for the 
same period in 1960. A small decline in 
net freight earnings, sharply increased 
ship imports, and a greater excess of im- 
ports over exports of other commodities 
contributed to the increase in the bal- 
ance-of-payments’ deficit. Norwegian 
trade and official circles are not opti- 
mistic that the balance-of-payments situ- 
ation will improve in the latter part of 
1961. 








Portugal 


HE recent uprising in Angola has dealt 
a serious blow to the Portuguese econ- 

omy which, in recent years, has achieved 
a moderate rate of economic growth, price 
stability, a favorable balance of trade 
and substantial foreign exchange re- 
serves. Among the immediate effects of 
the unrest has been a further accelera- 
tion of this year’s substantial increase in 
American and other foreign sales to Por- 
tugal, and a consequent upsetting of the 
trade balance. Furthermore, wheat im- 
ports are expected to rise substantially 
due to another poor domestic crop. 

Recent moves by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment indicates that it intends to 
greatly intensify economic development 
of the overseas provinces, as part of the 
current 6-year development plan. This, 
together with Portugal’s recent affiliation 
with the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, would indicate increased 
economic activity and more foreign assist- 
ance, assuming the maintenance of peace 
in the overseas areas. 

Major increases in U.S. exports to 
Portugal have been registered in wheat, 
machinery and vehicles in the first half 
of 1961. Imported essential foods and 
products for the development plan will 
continue to offer the most opportunity for 
growth. Major emphasis in the develop- 
ment program for 1961 indicate sub- 
stantial imports of capital goods for basic 
industry, power plants and agriculture. 

Portugal’s growing receptivity toward 
foreign investment has been emphasized 
by an official decree providing for gov- 
ernment guarantees of foreign loans 
granted to Portuguese firms for economic 
development purposes. 


U.S. Exports Rise Sharply 

Total U.S. exports to Portugal in the 
first half of 1961 were $29.6 million, up 
greatly from $38.4 million in the full year 
of 1960. Most of the total was made up 
of grains, tobacco, cotton, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, and food for relief 
purposes. The United States appears to 
be maintaining its import position in all 
major fields and advancing in many. As 
a source of Portugal’s imports after West 
Germany, the overseas provinces and the 
U.K., the U.S. stands in fourth place with 
almost 10% and has made the largest 
gains in proportion of sales since 1959. 
Purchases from the European Economic 
Community and the Free Trade Area 
were 35% and 21% respectively of total 
imports in the first 5 months of 1961. 

Exports to the United States, though 
small, have been increasing substantially 
in the last several years and amounted 
to $19 million in the first 6 months of 
1961. In addition to textiles which are 
about one-third of the total, main sales 
to the United States are fish, wines, 
cork, and nonmetallic minerals. After 
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the overseas provinces and the United 
Kingdom, the United States is the best 
market for Portuguese products and is 
followed by West Germany and France. 
The increase of Portugal’s sales to her 
partners in the European Free Trade 
Area from 17.4% to 23.1% since 1959 
has been an encouraging development, 
particularly in view of the falling off 
of sales to the overseas areas recently. 


38 U.S. Firms Exhibit at Fair 


Thirty-eight American firms were 
among the more than 1,000 exhibitors at 
the Second International Lisbon Trade 
Fair in June. Exhibitors from Western 
European countries were, of course, far 
more numerous. The expansion of the 
Portuguese market for U.S. products will 
require stepped-up sales efforts by U.S. 
exporters and their distributors to offset 
the export drives of competitors in 
Western Europe. 

One of the more serious results of the 
fighting in Angola has been the disrup- 
tion of the harvest of coffee, its main 
export item, and the consequent drastic 
cut in imports from mainland Portugal. 
This, together with additional foreign 
purchases necessitated by the military 
operations and the economic develop- 
ment plan, has caused a 50% increase 
in Portugal’s commodity trade deficit and 
a fall of about $60 million in gold and 
foreign exchange reserves since June of 
1960. However, the reserves totaling 
$644 million as of June 21, 1960, are 
still considered ample. 

Portugal inaugurated extensive trade 
liberalization measures in 1960 and 
licenses, though still required, are freely 
given. Favorable developments in this 
area are expected to continue with Portu- 
gal’s early accession to the GATT. Ina 
recent move, it has been decided to 
gradually bring the overseas territories 
into a common trade area with metro- 
politan Portugal. 

Plans for expansion of the European 
Economic Community are being watched 
closely by Portugal and it is expected to 
follow suit if the U.K. becomes a mem- 
ber of the community. 





MARKET INDICATORS 
FOR EUROPE 


Latest basic statistics from in- 
ternational sources on popula- 
tion, production, expenditures, 
trade, finance, for each of 20 
countries. 


World Trade Information Service report, 
port 3, No. 61-24. Published July 1961 
end for sole by U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices and the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Weoshington 25, D.C. 


16 pages 20 cents 
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U.S. Exports to Spain 
Up Considerably 


OLLOWING aé stabilization program 

which has successfully stemmed infla- 
tion and corrected balance-of-payments 
difficulties, the Spanish Government has 
undertaken several substantial trade 
liberalization measures, resulting in con- 
siderable increases in U.S. exports to 
Spain since 1959 and particularly in the 
first 6 months of 1961. 

The further growth of U.S. trade and 
investments depends on forthcoming de- 
cisions of the Spanish Government on 
accelerated economic developments. 

Two additional lists of liberalized 
goods (not subject to import licensing) 
have been issued by Spain in 1961, and 
in addition global quotas on other prod- 
ucts are higher this year. However, in 
the new 1961 tariff schedule, now under 
the Brussels classification system, rates 
have been increased. 

Liberalized products which offer the 
best opportunities for increased Ameri- 
can sales include film, machinery for 
textile, chemical and vegetable oil indus- 
try, synthetic fibers, tractors, and semi- 
manufactures of iron and steel. Sales 
to Spain of electrical, generating, con- 
struction and excavating machinery have 
increased in addition to grains and re- 
fined vegetable oils. 

Spanish imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts are particularly subject to great 
fluctuation as U.S. sales are dependent 
upon crop conditions in Spain and the 
amount of U.S. surplus commodity loans 
offered. Purchases from the United 
States of raw cotton, fertilizer, crude 
vegetable oil, and metalworking ma- 
chinery showed the greatest declines in 
recent months. 


Price, Credit Terms Important 
EPORTS from Spain indicate that 
expansion of the market for U.S. 

manufactured goods is dependent upon 

greater tailoring of products to the 

Spanish market and offering of more 

favorable price and credit terms. Many 

European firms have increased Span- 

ish sales due to the foregoing condi- 

tions despite a frequent preference for 

American manufactures. 

Spanish exchange reserves of gold and 
dollars stood at a record high, $330 mil- 
lion, in May of this year. This reflects 
very favorable earnings from tourism 
and, to a lesser extent, portfolio invest- 
ments which more than counteract the 
large unfavorable balance in commodity 
trade. 

After a severe decline in total imports 
in early 1960, Spain has regained its 
previous levels of imports in the first 


half of 1961. In addition, the U.S. 
share of Spain’s imports has increased 
even more rapidly. Purchases from the 
United States totaled $153 million in 
1959; $189 million in 1960 and $145 
million in the first half of 1961. In the 
early part of this year the United States 
increased its lead over Germany, the U.K. 
and France as the main source of Spain’s 
foreign purchases. 

There has been a consistently high 
level of Spanish exports over the past 18 
months. The United Kingdom and the 
Federal Republic of Germany continue 
to be the best markets for Spain followed 
by the United States, France, and Italy. 
Spain’s sales to the United States 
amounted to $86 million in 1960 and $40 
million in the first 4 months of 1961. 
Major U.S. imports from Spain are olives 
and olive oil, metals and metal manufac- 
tures, alcoholic beverages, textile fibers 
and manufactures, fluorspar, and chemi- 
cals and related products. 


U.S. Products Displayed 


N addition to the stepped-up trade pro- 

motion activities of U.S. Embassy and 
Consulates in Spain, U.S. Trade Infor- 
mation Centers were in operation at fairs 
in Barcelona, Seville and Valencia in 
1961. U.S. products were displayed on 
the stands of many private firms at the 
Barcelona Samples Fair in June and the 
Trade Information Center there received 
over 200 serious business inquiries. The 
U.S. Consulate in Seville has inaugurated 
a program of contacting new and expand- 
ing businesses to call attention to the 
availability of U.S. products and services. 

Interest by U.S. investors in Spain 
has increased recently. In April nearly 
$20 million in investment projects in- 
volving U.S. firms were pending with the 
Spanish Government though approval is 
sometimes slow. Main interest is in the 
chemical, petrochemical, electrical and 
electronics industries. An American oil 
company has recently entered into a 
partnership to build a refinery in north- 
western Spain and another U.S. firm has 
acquired a major interest in an agricul- 
tural implement factory in Spain. There 
has been an easing of convertibility of 
peseta earnings. 

In recent years Spain has greatly in- 
creased its association with the western 
economic community by affiliation and co- 
operation with the OEEC, GATT, the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. The growth of the Euro- 
pean Common Market has been watched 
with great interest and some concern in 
Spain and the Government is studying 
the kind of relationship with the Com- 
mon Market that would be most benefi- 
cial to the Spanish economy. 

Recommendations of a recent World 
Bank mission to Spain are awaited with 
interest, for development planning is 
badly needed, as growth, consumption 
and investment have lagged. 
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Economic Prosperity 
Expected To Continue 


ROSPERITY of the Swedish economy 

was evident throughout the first half 
of 1961 and indications were that the 
high level of economic activity would con- 
tinue in the second half of 1961. Produc- 
tion expansion continued in the second 
quarter but at a somewhat slower growth 
rate than in the early part of 1961 or 
during any quarter of 1960. Full em- 
ployment hampered further production 
expansion. 

Inflationary pressures continued to be 
generated by the high level of private 
consumption stimulated by high personal 
incomes and by industrial investment. 
Industries have been able to finance 
planned fixed investments from their own 
substantial 1960 earnings. The Govern- 
ment is optimistic that it can keep the 
inflationary pressures under’ control 
through the use of fiscal and monetary 
measures. 

High internal consumption should in- 
sure a strong and sustained demand for 
imported goods. 

U.S. statistics for the first 6 months of 
1961 show a decline in the value of both 
U.S. exports to and imports from Sweden. 
U.S. exports for the period totaled $129 
million as compared with $138 million 
during the first six months of 1960. The 
drop in U.S. exports was due mainly to 
reduced shipments of aircraft and parts. 
Export figures show that shipments of 
aircraft and parts amounted to only a 
few thousand dollars as compared to over 
$16 million in 1960. Exports of goods 
under most other categories were either 
at 1960 levels or notably greater. A sub- 
stantial increase in U.S. exports of ma- 
chinery and equipment reflected the high 
rate of Swedish industrial investment. 


U.S. Third Principal Supplier 

Swedish preliminary import statistics 
for the first half of 1961 show that the 
United States provided 12% of total 
Swedish imports as compared with 11% 
during the same period in 1960. The 
United States maintained its position as 
Sweden’s third most important supplier. 

U.S. imports from Sweden in the pe- 
riod were valued at $69 million as com- 
pared with $96 million in 1960. This drop 
in the 1961 import figure was due chiefly 
to the lower value reported for woodpulp 
and automobiles. The United States has 
dropped from fourth to fifth place as a 
market for Swedish goods. 

Except for import licenses required for 
automobiles and certain agricultural 
commodities, Swedish restrictions on 
trade are relatively few. In certain fields 
Sweden maintains rather rigid regula- 
tions for the protection of health and for 
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the maintenance of safety and quality 
standards. These regulations generally 
apply to both domestic and imported 
products. 

The tariff advantage which exporters 
in the European Free Trade Association 
countries enjoy in Sweden has begun to 
be reflected in Swedish foreign trade sta- 
tistics. Figures for 1961 show EFTA 
countries taking an increasing share of 
Sweden’s import trade. Beginning July 
1, 1961, Swedish import duties on goods 
imported from member EFTA countries 
were reduced by 30% 


Market Surveys Needed 


Because the Swedish duty levels are 
relatively low, the tariff differential en- 
joyed by EFTA countries will not pre- 
vent U.S. traders from competing in the 
Swedish market. However, American ex- 
porters planning to enter the Swedish 
market will find it necessary to devote 
special attention to surveying the re- 
quirements of the market, considering the 
granting of favorable credit terms, and 
supporting their distributors with ade- 
quate advertising. Swedish importers 
are generally interested in commodities 
with advanced styles and new features 
and the Swedish consumer is especially 
attracted by good design and quality. 
In the industrial field, the availability of 
competent servicing facilities plays an 
important role in the sale of American 
equipment. 


HE question of relationships between 

the European Free Trade Association 
and the European Economic Community 
is the chief economic policy matter oc- 
cupying Sweden’s attention. Sweden as 
an EFTA member is prepared to join 
in negotiations aimed at bringing about 
a united European market, but the Swed- 
ish Government has stressed the impor- 
tance of protecting the cornerstone of its 
foreign policy—its position of political 
neutrality. Strong pressures are growing 
within Sweden from industry and labor 
for the Swedish Government to seek 
closer relationship with the European 
Economic Community. 


U.S. Investments Grow 


U.S. investments in Sweden are con- 
tinuing to grow slowly. Recent reports 
indicate Swedish interest in obtaining 
U.S. capital and management skills for 
establishing motels and restaurants. A 
Swedish motor organization has specific 
plans for a chain of 5 motels of 50 units 
each involving a total investment of from 
$900 thousand to $1.5 million. 

Preliminary Swedish trade statistics 
show that imports for the first 6 months 
of 1961 totaled 7,414 million crowns 
($1.43 billion) as compared with 7,360 
million crowns ($1.42 billion) in the 
same period in 1960. Exports for the 
same period amounted to 6,850 million 
crowns ($1.32 billion) as compared with 
6,348 million crowns ($1.23 billion) in 
1960. 
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Excellent Market Seen 
For U.S. Goods 


WITZERLAND’S booming economy 

stimulated by record sales abroad and 
heavy internal demand assures a con- 
tinuing excellent market for U.S. prod- 
ucts. The only brake on Swiss indus- 
trial expansion is that provided by a 
critical labor shortage. The scarcity of 
manpower, however, is not expected to 
slow down appreciably Swiss economic 
progress heading toward a record output 
year. 

The U.S.-Swiss trade balance remains 
favorable for the United States. In the 
first 7 months of this year a surplus 
balance of $46 million was registered 
against a surplus of $30 million for the 
same period in 1960. 


Trade Prospects Favorable 

Intensified Swiss industrial investment 
coupled with a growing interest of Swiss 
firms in new American products and 
techniques assure excellent prospects for 
the sale of U.S. goods. Demand is heavy 
for industrial and construction ma- 
chinery, office equipment and a variety 
of chemicals. The outlook for expanded 
sales of tobacco and poultry is also 
excellent. 

In view of a critical labor shortage 
the market for labor saving equipment 
and devices is expanding. The growing 
number of self-service stores merits close 
observation by exporters of specialized 
American handling and packaging equip- 
ment. Record sales this year in virtually 
all categories of consumer goods have 
been registered. 


More Sales Promotion Needed 

To retain and expand his share in the 
Swiss market, the U.S. trader must in- 
tensify his sales efforts to overcome the 
tariff advantages received by Switzer- 
land’s partners in the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) and to 
counter sharp competition from other 
European nations. The EFTA customs 
duties on most nonagricultural commod- 
ities were lowered internally by 20% on 
July 1, 1960, and were reduced further 


Sweden’s foreign trade has shown a 
slower growth rate during the first 6 
months than during the record 1960 year 
when imports increased 19% in value 
and 18% in volume while exports rose 
16% in value and 13% in volume. This 
slowing of the rate of expansion in for- 
eign trade was anticipated in the revised 
national accounts estimates in 1961. The 
decline in imports has been attributed by 
Swedish observers to a completion of in- 
ventory accumulation and stockpiling ac- 
tivities. 
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by 10% on July 1, 1961. 
many, France, and Italy—members of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) do not enjoy these tariff reduc- 
tions—are maintaining their positions as 
Switzerland’s principal European trading 
partners. 

U.S. firms desiring to promote their 
exports may participate in two important 
trade fairs to be held in Zurich in the 
spring of 1962. These are the Swiss 
Import Fair and the Heating, Insulation, 
Air Conditioning, Automation and Sani- 
tary Equipment Fair. Both fairs are 
open to foreign exhibitors including those 
not established or represented in Switzer- 
land. 


However, Ger- 


U.S. Investment Up 

U.S. private direct investment in 
Switzerland which rose from $69 million 
in 1957 to $158 million in 1959 has been 
steadily increasing. Approximately one- 
half of the 835 foreign companies which 
have been established in Switzerland 
since 1957 are controlled by American 
interests. That amount plus the number 
of U.S. firms established in Switzerland 
before 1957 brings the total of such 
firms to approximately 500. The ma- 
jority of American affiliates have been 
incorporated to handle sales for Europe, 
Africa, and the Near East. 

To the investor, Switzerland provides 
stable and neutral political conditions, 
excellent international banking facilities, 
a well developed transportation and 
communication network, and relatively 
low taxes. 


U.S.-Swiss Trade Hit New Levels 

In the first 7 months of 1961 Swiss 
foreign trade reached unprecedented 
levels. Total imports soared to $1,540 
million exceeding last year’s results for 
comparable period by 20%, and exports 
rose to $1,147 million registering a gain 
of 10% over the January-July period of 
1960. The United States, preceded by 
Germany and France, remained in the 
third supplier position garnering 11.1% 
of total Swiss imports. 

According to U.S. statistics, exports to 
Switzerland for the January-July period 
rose from $139.2 million in 1960 to $145.6 
million in 1961, an increase of 4.6%. 
Imports from Switzerland for the same 
period aggregated $109.5 million in 1960 
and $100.1 million in 1961, a decrease 
of 8.6%. 

With a few exceptions, sizable in- 
creases over the comparable period of 
1960 occurred in exports of major 
commodities. Exports of U.S. mechan- 
ical and electrical machinery, except air- 
craft and vehicles, advanced 44.8% to 
total $32.6 million. An aggregate of 
$15.3 million of chemicals was exported 
representing an increase of 19.4%. 
Heavy exports of U.S. grains rose almost 
threefold over last year and reached $72 
million; U.S. poultry climbed 60% to 
reach $4.2 million; leather rose briskly 
by 73.4% to $2.7 million. Exports of 
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U.S. tobacco and manufactures, photo- 
graphic equipment, and metal products 
gained over 20%. 

As a result of heavy deliveries of U.S. 
jet aircraft in 1960 required for re- 
equipment of the Swiss airline, “Swiss- 
air,” exports of aircraft to Switzerland 
in the first 7 months of 1961 declined 
sharply from $12 million to $1.7 million. 
Purchases of U.S. steel mill products, 
which were exceptionally high in 1960, 
tapered off to $2.7 million, a drop of 68%. 
Exports of U.S. cotton were down 12% 
to $12.9 million. Switzerland, however, 
accumulated record stockpiles of cotton 
in 1960 and since cotton stocks will be 
maintained at the same level, the out- 
look for future cotton sales is good. 

U.S. imports from Switzerland in- 
creased in only a few categories during 
the period against the same period last 
year. The highest increase was regis- 
tered in imports of coal-tar products 
which rose to $8.2 million, an increase 
of 16.3%; imports of scientific instru- 
ments, electrical machinery, musical 
instruments as well as cheese also 
showed gains. U.S. imports of virtually 
all other Swiss goods declined. U.S. 
purchases of clocks, watches and parts 
decreased by 12.3% to $24.9 million. 


Industrial Output High 

Switzerland’s high level of industrial 
activity is reflected in expanded foreign 
as well as domestic sales, growing im- 
ports of raw materials and equipment, 
and increasing employment of foreign 
workers. 

Swiss watch exports which account for 
95 to 97% of watch industry production, 
have risen in 1961. The value of watch 
exports for the first 7 months of this 
year was 4% higher than that for the 
same period of last year. If the present 
trend continues, 1961 will be an alltime 
record year for the industry. 

The machine and electrical equipment 
industry showed excellent results and 
demonstrated its importance to the Swiss 
economy by accounting for 30% of total 
Swiss exports during the period. A year 
and a half backlog of orders for machine 
tools was registered at the end of June. 
The chemical industry prospered and ac- 
counted for one-fifth of total Swiss sales 
abroad. 

Because of the shortage of skilled con- 
struction workers, Swiss construction 
projects for 1961 which were planned to 
reach $1,876 million (an increase of 25% 
over 1960) are expected to fall some $200 
million short of the target. 

All other branches of Swiss industry 
are fully occupied with the exception of 
the textile industry. In view of high 
domestic sales, however, even the textile 
industry is maintaining a reasonable 
level of activity. 

The major factor limiting industrial 
expansion is a critical labor shortage. 
A record low figure of 176 unemployed 
was registered at the end of July while 
the number of available positions listed 
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American Exporters Active 
In U.K. Market 


VER the past year U.S. manufac- 

turers of a number of products 
have become more competitive in the 
United Kingdom market. This conclusion 
is based upon the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment’s import statistics for the first 
6 months of 1961, compared to the same 
period in 1960. 

Although total imports from the 
United States decreased $44 million or 
6%, the changing composition of these 
imports is particularly significant. There 
was a decrease of some $82.3 million in 
such agricultural products and basic ma- 
terials as tobacco, cereals, rubber, cotton, 
iron and steel plates and sheets, and 
nonferrous metals. Aircraft and air- 
craft engines with the final delivery of 
Boeing 707’s to BOAC also decreased 
about $29.4 million. 

These major decreases totaling about 
$111.7 million were largely offset by 
sharp increases in many lines of highly 
processed products. Deliveries of Amer- 
ican machinery increased by $43,960,000, 
or 44%. The United States, already the 
largest supplier of capital goods im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, im- 
proved its relative position during the 
past year more than did its chief com- 
petitor, West Germany. 

The United States also obtained a 
greater share of the U.K. import market 
and did better than their chief competi- 
tors in the following categories: Sci- 
entific, photographic, and optical goods, 
up 55%; miscellaneous textile manufac- 
tures, up 100%; metal manufactures, up 
94%; and rubber, wood and miscellane- 
ous manufactures, up 26%. 


totaled 6,161. In heavy demand were 
construction workers, metal workers, 
hotel and restaurant personnel, and 
agricultural laborers. To alleviate the 
mounting shortage of labor more work- 
ers were brought from abroad. The total 
number of foreign workers, including 
seasonal employees, in Switzerland is 
presently estimated at over 500,000. 


Price Rises Checked by Imports 

Because of booming economic condi- 
tions and full employment, internal de- 
mand rose sharply. To satisfy this de- 
mand heavy imports were necessary. At 
the same time the shortage of labor put 
limits on the Swiss capacity to increase 
exports and pressed wage scales up. 
However, foreign competition forced the 
producers to absorb the increase in labor 
costs and thus only moderate increases 
of both consumer and wholesale prices 
were registered. 
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American exporters are continuing to 
find expanding markets for some of the 
items whose import from the United 
States was recently liberalized. While 
vegetable preparations, new cars, and 
man-made yarns and fibers lost ground, 
significant increases occurred in such 
products as cotton yarns and woven 
fabrics, up 122%, plastic manufactures, 
up 125%; rubber manufactures, up 60%; 
men’s and boys’ outer-garments, up 82%; 
disinfectants, insecticides and weed- 
killers, up 110%; glassware, up 93%; 
portable mechanical appliances, up 40%. 

At the end of 1960, the British economy 
was moving at a relatively slower pace 
than in the first quarter of that year. 
In the early part of 1961, however, gen- 
eral business confidence showed signs of 
picking up. The automobile industry re- 
turned to a full-time working week after 
some months of below-capacity produc- 
tion. Other positive signs early in the 
year appeared in a Board of Trade sur- 
vey which indicated capital investment 
for 1961 would run well ahead of 1960. 

By June, the general economic outlook 
was somewhat altered. The changed 
condition was not because of any par- 
ticularly new occurrence. Rather, a more 
general appreciation of the problems of 
the balance-of-payments deficit, rising 
prices and wages, and lagging produc- 
tion and exports led to a growing loss of 
confidence in the economy. By the be- 
ginning of July, it became apparent that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was con- 
sidering what measures to take to combat 
inflation and stimulate exports. The pat- 
tern of demand remained uneven and 
there was still excess capacity in various 
sectors of the economy, but many observ- 
ers assumed that the acute labor shortage 
would lead to action by the Government. 

This prospect became a reality in late 
July when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced new measures to cure 
the economic ills that have plagued the 
United Kingdom since World War II, 
namely a slow rate of economic growth 
and chronic balance-of-payments troubles 
which have placed repeated strains on 
sterling. 


Imports Exceed Exports 


A growing deficit in the balance of cur- 
rent payments, together with a growing 
doubt as to the United Kingdom’s ability 
to compete in world markets caused the 
strain on sterling. At a time when it is 
important to maintain a balance between 
exports and imports, exports have failed 
to keep up with imports. Traditionally, 
Britain has imported more than she ex- 
ported, the difference being paid for with 
the net invisible earnings. However, in 
recent times, these invisible earnings have 
declined drastically. Entry into the Com- 
mon Market will greatly increase the 
competition which British industry must 
face and this, coupled with the urgent 
need to meet the renewed balance-of- 
payments difficulties will call, the Gov- 
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ernment has stressed, for radical new 
outlooks on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor in Britain. 

The growing loss of confidence in the 
pound sterling is a result not only of the 
balance-of-payments deficits but also of 
several other soft spots in the British 
economy, such as rising prices and 
wages, and lagging production. 


New Measures Enacted 


The new measures, which will have 
far-reaching effects, have been described 
as the largest disinflationary “dose” the 
country has received since the war. 
Among the areas affected are sales taxes, 
credit limitations, long-term curbs on 
public expenditures, and the prospective 
severe treatment of wage and salary 
claims and speculative profits. 

The principal measures announced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer included 
an increase in the bank rate from 5% to 
7%, similar to the U.S. rediscount rate; 
a call by the Bank of England for fur- 
ther special deposits from clearing banks 
(an additional 1% of gross deposits) and 
the Scottish banks (one-half of one per- 
cent) ; and the imposition of a surcharge 
of 10% (of the existing rate of duty) on 
customs and excise duties and in pur- 
chase tax rates. The surcharge is ex- 
pected to raise the retail index by about 
1% points and to withdraw $600 million 
a year from the public’s purchasing 
power. The order affects spirits, beer, 
wine, British wines, tobacco, hydrocar- 
bon oils, pool betting, bookmakers’ li- 
censes, television advertisements, sugar, 
matches, mechanical lights, tea, cocoa, 
coffee, chicory, and hops. 

In other steps, the banks were asked 
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to be particularly severe in borrowing 
proposals in regard to personal consump- 
tion, including finance for hire purchase 
as well as for speculative building prop- 
erty development, or for speculation. 

Investment in the nonsterling area will 
be subject to a test to show that it pro- 
duces “clear and commensurate benefits” 
to the balance of payments. Profits 
earned overseas will also be subject to 
review in an examination of company 
accounts by the exchange control au- 
thorities to insure that an adequate 
proportion of profits earned is being 
repatriated. 

In order to fortify its reserves, the 
United Kingdom made a_ substantial 
drawing, amounting to the equivalent to 
$1,500 million in various currencies from 
the International Monetary Fund. A 
standby arrangement also was made 
which will permit the United Kingdom 
to make additional drawings equivalent 
to $500 million during the next 12 
months. The Fund will also use $500 
million of its gold to replenish its hold- 
ings of these currencies in an amount 
equal to one-third of the United Kingdom 
drawing. 

The first effect of the drawing was to 
raise the reserves from $2,453 million to 
$3,953 million. Taking the standby into 
account, the effective level of the reserves 
was increased to $4,453 million. 

This massive support effort for sterling 
was welcomed by many observers as fur- 
ther evidence of closer international 
monetary cooperation and as a clear 
signal to speculators that the United 
Kingdom will take all necessary action 
to preserve the value of the pound. 





first permanent U.S. Trade Center, London. 
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Exports to U.S. Down 


British exports to the United States 
fell substantially from $538.2 million in 
the first half of 1960 to $376 million for 
the first 6 months of 1961, a decrease of 
approximately 30%. Nevertheless, the 
United States remains Britain's largest 
export market, followed by Canada and 
Australia. Though there were only 
moderate declines in the export to the 
United States of many categories of 
products, several items reflected large 
Automobiles (86°), iron and 
steel products (56%), nonferrous base 
metals (45%) and electric machinery ap- 
paratus, ete. (33%). 


Membership in EEC 


On July 31, Prime Minister Macmillan 
announced that the British Government 
had decided that the United Kingdom 


decreases: 


should make a formal application under 
Article 237 of the Rome Treaty for 
negotiations with a view of joining the 
European Economic Community, pro- 


vided that satisfactory arrangements can 
be made to meet the special needs of 
British agriculture, the Commonwealth, 
and the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion (EFTA). After a 2-day debate, the 
House of Commons approved by 315 to 
5 the Government motion supporting the 
decision to enter into negotiations. 

The British announcement recognized 
that the negotiations, expected to start 
in early October, will be of a detailed and 
technical character. They may be pro- 
tracted, and there is, of course, no guar- 
antee of success. The Prime Minister, 
however, is hopeful that arrangements 
can be negotiated which will be acceptable 
to the United Kingdom and accepted by 
the Commonwealth and by the rest of 
Europe. When the negotiations have 
been concluded, the Government will 
recommend to the House of Commons 
what course Britain should take. No 
final agreement will be entered into until 
it has been approved by the House of 
Commons after full consultation with 
other Commonwealth countries. 

The results of the recent housewares 
exhibit at the U.S. Trade Center proved 
to be highly gratifying. More than 700 
registered visitors with business inter- 
ests attended the exhibit, and well over 
$1 million worth of orders were placed 
with American firms. 

The recent food products exhibit spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was also successful and received 
most favorable comment from trade and 
Government representatives and was at- 
tended by numerous representatives of 
the U.K. food distribution industry. 

Despite the uncertain outlook of the 
British economy, observers feel that the 
other forthcoming exhibits—men’s and 
boys’ apparel: October 5-18; women’s 
sportswear: October 23-November 8; in- 
fants and children’s apparel: November 
13-29; and bourbon: December 3, 1961- 
January 10, 1962—will be successful. 
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A Growing Market 
For U.S. Goods 


ESPITE the unsettling effects of a 
foreign trade system reform, Yugo- 
slavia was a growing market for U.S. 
goods in the first half of 1961. Goals of 
the reorganization are adjustment to the 
world market and liberalization of trade, 
to be facilitated by a western-type tariff 
system (Brussels nomenclature). A uni- 
tary rate of currency exchange of 750 
dinars to the dollar has been adopted for 
commercial purposes. Though economic 
assistance programs provide for a con- 
siderable proportion of U.S. exports, a 
high rate of growth and emphasis on 
industrialization in the new 5-year plan 
indicate that Yugoslavia can be a good 
market for regular commercial sales too. 
Though imports from both the United 
States (up 60%) and Western Europe 
have increased in 1961, permanent im- 
provement is dependent (aside from 
assistance programs) upon the speed 
with which Yugoslavia extends the cur- 
rent modest list of license-free imports. 
However, essential foods (in poor crop 
years, such as 1961), raw materials, and 
machinery for the industrial development 
program will continue to be the main 
fields where increased sales are possible. 
Raw material purchases are expected to 
be higher in the second half of 1961. 
Due to the fact that all business opera- 
tions in Yugoslavia are socialized, no 
foreign investment as such is permitted. 
A considerable number of West Euro- 
pean firms, however, have concluded 
licensing arrangements with Yugoslav 
enterprises and a number of products, 
such as passenger cars and locomotives, 
are produced under foreign license. So 
far as is known, American firms have 
not as yet participated in this type of 
arrangement. 


U.S. Sales Total $70 Million 


N the first half of 1961, U.S. sales to 

Yugoslavia totaled $70 million, about 
16% of all Yugoslav imports. Major 
items were grain, cotton, aluminum, 
copper, railway equipment, and food 
for relief. Yugoslav exports to the U.S. 
amounted to $20 million through June 
of this year, main products being wood 
manufactures, tobacco, lead and steel 
mill products. The U.S., Italy, and West 
Germany are the major trade partners 
though Eastern Europe, with about a 
quarter of Yugoslavia’s trade, is also im- 
portant. As a major portion of both 
agricultural and industrial imports of 
Yugoslavia are financed by various 
special foreign and international loans, 
“normal” market patterns are difficult 
to predict. 

A large U.S. exhibit at the Zagreb 


Trade Fair each fall continues to be the 
major trade promotion effort undertaken 
in Yugoslavia. In addition to the central 
U.S. government display, a number of 
American firms exhibited their wares in 
the fair just concluded. A few private 
American firms have also participated 
in other Yugoslav fairs. 

Yugoslavia has cautiously associated 
herself with the international organiza- 
tions which encourage cooperative eco- 
nomic development and liberal trade poli- 
cies—the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, and the 
GATT. It was with the advice and 
financial assistance of these organiza- 
tions and Western governments that the 
foreign trade system reform has been 
undertaken. Most imports, however, are 
still subject to product or exchange 
licensing or a quota system. Bilateral 
trading remains a common practice but 
is declining. About 25% of this year’s 
imports are expected to be license free 
or subject to liberal licensing. Under a 
recently announced plan, most consumer 
goods import contracts are to be signed 
only with exhibitors at the Yugoslav 
trade fairs. 

The foreign trade reform was in part 
necessitated by Yugoslavia’s continued 
hard currency foreign exchange short- 
ages and further liberalization will prob- 
ably depend on an improvement in the 
Yugoslav balance of payments situation. 

The developing European Common 
Market presents a new and unknown 
quantity toward which Yugoslavia is 
still seeking a suitable policy. A major 
necessity for the future is freer access 
to West European markets so that ex- 
ports will more adequately cover Yugo- 


slavia’s purchases in the hard currency 
area. 
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Economic Revival Improves 
General Trade Outlook 


HE revival in economic activity in 

both the United States and Canada 
is providing a stronger background for 
trade between the two countries that 
has existed for the past year. The im- 
mediate outlook, however, is somewhat 
better for U.S. imports than for ex- 
ports because of the handicap for the 
latter posed by the recent depreciation 
of the Canadian dollar. 

The Canadian Government’s announce- 
ment of June 20 that the assets of the 
Exchange Fund would be used to lower 
the foreign value of the currency below 
its then premium position has_ been 
followed by establishment of New York 
quotations which have held close to the 
97 cent level. 

The discount has raised the price of 
foreign, including U.S., goods to Cana- 
dian buyers and detracted from their 
competitiveness vis-a-vis local produc- 
tion. Simultaneously, Canadian products 
have become cheaper abroad and to the 
extent that demand for them is elastic, 
they have been made more marketable 
as well as more profitable in Canadian 
dollar terms. 


Currency Change Spurs Competition 


U.S. trade for July conformed to the 
classic pattern of effects of such an ex- 
change upset. Exports valued at $264 
million for the month were down from 
June somewhat more than the seasonal 
decline of last year; they were also 
smaller than imports for the month, an 
uncommon development. Considering 
the proximity of the two countries, it 
seems likely the statistics comprehended 
sharp temporary reflections of traders’ 
uncertainty over the level at which the 
exchange would settle. No new par was 
established and delays in orders for this 
reason may have eliminated gains which 
would otherwise have been registered 
as the result of the improving trend of 
Canadian business. 

Second quarter exports, normally the 
heaviest of the year, were up 14% above 
the low first quarter but about 6% be- 
low last year. For the 7 months, the 
value of the outgoing trade was $2,034 
million compared with $2,183 million in 
1960 and $2,159 million in 1959. 


Most Commodities Lower in 1961 


In the 7 months’ trade, most commodity 
lines were down, a few substantially, 
from last year. 


Exceptions by way of 
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gains were in fresh and canned fruit and 
fruit juices, soy beans, vegetable oils, 
sulfur, industrial chemicals, transport 
aircraft, office machinery, scientific equip- 
ment, radio and television apparatus and 
parts, paper and paperboard, books and 
printed matter, and photographic and 
projection goods. 

The generally lower trade reflects the 
less favorable conditions which the Ca- 
nadian economy carried over into 1961 
from 1960. Industrial activity continued 
depressed through the first quarter by 
relatively low levels of consumer spend- 
ing for durables as well as by the influ- 
ence on business confidence of the some- 
what similar situation in the United 
States. In the second quarter, however, 
wholesale and retail sales indicated a 
revival in consumer interest in durables 
and the lagging manufacturing sector 
made a strong gain which brought the 
June official index of industrial produc- 
tion to the highest point since October 
1959. The gain was held over the sum- 
mer and the labor market developed a 
much improved tone with better than 
seasonal additions to employment. In 
mid-August, unemployment was reported 
down to less than 5% of the labor force, 
the first year-to-year decline in 18 
months. 


Automobiles Lead Upswing 


Tax changes helped revive the demand 
for durables. The Federal budget of 
June 20 which announced the exchange 
depreciation also provided a special 
stimulus to automobile sales by revoking 
the 714% excise tax which had applied 
to passenger vehicles since 1923 
(although at different rates from time 
to time). Ontario legislation instituting 
a retail sales tax effective September 1 
also was a summer sales stimulant in 
the large population and income aggre- 
gate that Province constitutes in the 
Canadian total. 

Although the temporary effects of 
these special situations may be modified, 
most analyses of the Canadian outlook 
identify the recent gains in domestic 
trade and manufacturing with the proba- 
bility of continued small but steady ex- 
pansion in the economy through 1962. 

On the basis that Canadian consump- 
tion will broaden, U.S. exports should 
show general improvement in the remain- 
ing months of the year, notwithstanding 
that the currency change sharpens 
competition in some lines. A large gain 
seems most clearly in prospect for the 
automotive category which is about 
three-fourths parts for Canadian manu- 
facture and assembly. The outlook for 
the new season is bolstered by the 
evidence that European-made cars have 
lost ground with consumers since the 
introduction of North American com- 
pacts. 


Repercussions of the industry’s ac- 
tivity are felt in the general economy of 
Canada in about the same degree as in 
the United States. The Canadian trade’s 
anticipation of a better, and perhaps 
even a record 1962 season, is therefore 
of special significance. 


Machinery Gain Less Predictable 

Prospects for industrial machinery, 
the largest single category of U.S. ex- 
ports, are less immediate. The mid-year 
official check on capital spending plans 
showed business investment as a whole 
somewhat stronger than estimated early 
this year, with only 1% decline from 
1960. Machinery outlays for 1961, how- 
ever, were still expected to run 2% be- 
low last year. U.S. exports of this large 
and diversified class as a whole were 
down 18% for the first 7 months of this 
year, with shoe machinery and textile 
machinery and conveying and materials 
handling equipment the only well main- 
tained divisions. 

Although some new mines are being 
developed, an important revival in pro- 
duction equipment will obviously wait on 
the development of more sustained indi- 
cations of future demand for Canadian 
exports from the United States as well 
as clearer definitions of the conditions 
these exports will face if the United 
Kingdom joins the European Common 
Market. 

It is not clear whether U.S. business 
has been prejudiced by the made-in- 
Canada tariff legislation proposed by 
the Canadian Government last Novem- 
ber. This legislation was not enacted 
because of objection by the Canadian 
Senate to the provision eliminating the 
appeal procedure. 

The basis of customs classification is 
said officially not to have changed; but 
the abortive effort to change it and the 
more liberal income tax allowances for 
new production introduced at the same 
time, may have stimulated local produc- 
tion. Possible buyers, also, have per- 
haps been influenced by the consideration 
that the import duty might be raised 
after orders have been placed. 


GRICULTURAL machinery trade, 

although slightly lower this year, 
has remained at a good level relative to 
other U.S. exports. The outlook in this 
line is qualified because severe drought 
this year severely reduced the crop out- 
turn in important areas of the Prairie 
grain-growing region. Notwithstanding 
special Govenment payments, farm in- 
come has probably suffered some disrup- 
tive effects. On the favorable side, the 
small crop and the unusually large wheat 
export in the 1960-61 crop year have re- 
duced the grain surplus so that an en- 
largement of acreage for next year could 
result. 
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Revival in the Canadian demand for 
household appliances seems certain to 
be reflected in U.S. finished exports as 
well as in components for manufacture 
which make up a great part of the large 
export of electrical apparatus. More 
buoyant manufacturing conditions in 
Canada also should improve the export 
for processing materials which repre- 
ents large trade in various categories. 
Among these, declines in steel and coal 
have been registered. The higher level 
of Canadian steel consumption now indi- 
cated will be helpful to both. However, 
coal is in a long-term decline resulting 
from increasing Canadian use of gas and 
oil from native resources and steel ex- 
port is qualified by the continued expan- 
sion of Canadian capacity, both region- 
ally and in product competition. A new 
wide strip mill has been announced for 
the Province of Ontario which began last 
year to fabricate large structural shapes 
formerly imported. 

U.S. raw cotton exports to Canada 
were smaller in the first 7 months of this 
year than last but reportedly only 
temporarily to take advantage of the 
increase in the U.S. subsidy effective 
August 1. The prospect of revival in 
this export, however, is set off against 
a decline in cotton cloth exports which 
reverses an upward trend of several 
years. The explanation is apparently to 
be found in the improving competitive 
position of the Canadian weaving indus- 
try which obtained some increase in 
protection from the tariff revision of last 
year. Considering that the discounted 
Canadian dollar provides a further 
handicap to cotton cloth exports, they 
may not soon return to their 1960 level. 
The export of fabrics of manmade fibers 
is also lower this year, although this de- 
cline is less than the cotton reduction. 


Little Change in U.S. Contribution 

Preliminary Canadian import returns 
for the first half of 1961 show a relative 
drop in U.S. participation from 69 to 
68%, whereas imports from the United 
Kingdom and other countries somewhat 
increased. While the decline in the U.S. 
share may have comprehended competi- 
tive losses, it is more likely to have re- 
sulted from effects in U.S. trade of the 
level of Canadian industrial activity. 
The dominant share of the United States 
in the Canadian import results in large 
part from the importance of industrial 
factors which are especially sensitive to 
cyclical fluctuation. 





Flue-cured tobacco auction sales at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, through 
September 7, totaled 217 million pounds, 
with the average price equivalent to 40.4 
U.S. cents a pound, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 


Swiss cheese and canned milk shipments 
increased in the first half of 1961, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service has _ re- 
ported. 
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Argentina 











Outlook Favorable for More 
U.S.-Argentine Trade 


MERICAN exporters are continuing 
to sharply increase America’s share 
of the market, and to outdistance com- 
petitors as Argentina’s principal supplier. 
Prospects for further increases in U.S. 
exports to Argentina during the second 
half of 1961 appear to be favorable. The 
heightened rate of U.S. private invest- 
ments during 1960 will have a delayed but 
beneficial effect on Argentina’s require- 
ments for capital equipment and raw ma- 
terials. A continuation of a decrease in 
Argentina’s exports to the U.S., or a sig- 
nificant decrease in the rate of U.S. 
private investments, however, could 
eventually result in an adverse effect on 
U.S. exports to Argentina. 

New opportunities for exporting certain 
merchandise to Argentina are offered 
J.S. traders by the recent decreases in 
Argentine import duties and/or sur- 
charges on trolley buses, synthetic fibers, 
heavy trucks, and textile machinery; also 
exemptions from import duties and sur- 
charges on machinery and raw material 
imports for new steelmaking plants, and 
for basic petrochemicals as well as for 
plants producing synthetic rubber, carbon 
black, fertilizers, pesticides, herbicides, 
plastics, polyethylene, polyvinyl chloride, 
polypropylene and polystyrene. 

Export opportunities in furnishing 
equipment and supplies for railroad re- 
habilitation and electric power expansion 
should become more favorable as the 
Government’s plans in these fields are im- 
plemented. New business prospects also 
became available by recent extensions of 
credit. The Export-Import Bank granted 
a $40-million line of credit for road con- 
struction equipment; a $10-million loan 
was made to the Banco Industrial for the 
purchase of U.S. capital goods to help 
expand Argentina’s housing construction 
industry and public service facilities in 
residential areas; a $9-million loan to 
Parsons and Whittemore, 250 Park Ave., 


New York, for the construction of a 
bagasse pulp and paper mill in northern 
Argentina; a $20-million credit to the 
Banco Industrial for loans to Argentine 
firms engaged in mining, manufacturing, 
and food processing for the purchase of 
U.S. equipment. 


Foreign Investment Promoted 


O promote foreign investments in its 

petrochemical and steel industries, the 
Argentine Government is granting ex- 
emptions from taxes, and other incentives. 
Further concessions and privileges are 
being offered to firms willing to locate 
their production facilities in Patagonia. 
The industries to benefit under these pro- 
visions are chemicals, metals, fish and 
woolen textiles. 

To benefit from the above measures, 
companies should present their invest- 
ment proposals to the Secretariat of In- 
dustry and Mining in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. When the investment proposal 
is approved, a special decree specifying 
the terms under which the Government 
concessions are granted will be issued. 

On May 5, 1961, the Argentine Govern- 
ment ratified the Investment Guaranty 
Agreement which it had signed with the 
United States to encourage investment 
of private American capital in Argentine 
business enterprises. Under this agree- 
ment, the U.S. Government will provide a 
guaranty that American private capital 
invested in Argentina and local currency 
receipts from such investments will re- 
main convertible into dollars. 

There was an increase of U.S. invest- 
ment approvals of approximately $15 
million in 1960 over the preceding year, 
up to $75 million (68% of the total) from 
$60 million (about 42% of the total). In 
the first 4 months of 1961, U.S. invest- 
ment approvals totaled $16.5 million out 
of a total of $57 million by all countries. 

Among the U.S. investment approvals 
were an increase in petrochemical manu- 
facture, a carbon black plant, automotive 
parts such as gears and gear boxes and 
axles, commercial refrigeration regu- 
lators, iron foundry, and a synthetic yarn 
plant. Major investment approvals of 
other countries included a Canadian alum- 
inum processing plant, a French alumi- 
num products plant, a British polyester- 
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ene plant, a British meat-packing mod- 


ernization project and a Swiss gear and 
gear box plant. 


Industrial Production Rises 

Industrial production in March 1961 
rose 36.3% over February, and was 
19.1% higher than in March 1960. For 
the first quarter, production was up 
10.1% over the same period last year. 

During the first 8 months of 1961 the 
National Government’s tax revenue 
reached 68.8 billion pesos as compared 
with only 50 billion in 1960. The tight 
credit situation was eased somewhat when 
the Central Bank reduced the reserve re- 
quirements on demand deposits of com- 
mercial banks on August 15,1961. It was 
estimated that this measure will release 
several billion pesos of credits, much of 
which is to be taken up by outstanding 
obligations. 

The dollar exchange rate held fairly 
steady, and for the first week of August 
remained at 82.41, weakened slightly to 
82.46 to the dollar, but stayed at approxi- 
mately that rate for the rest of August. 
Quotations on the future market also 
were steady, varying between 5.50 and 
5.70 percent, the annual cost of 180 day 
forward purchase. Nor was there any 
intervention by the Central Bank, and 
the other official banks carried out only 
normal buying and transactions. 

Trade With U.S. Brisk 

Official U.S. trade figures with Argen- 
tina for the first 5 months of 1961 show 
an increase of exports of $40 million, ac- 
counting for a rise to $195 million from 
$155 million for the same period last 
year, while imports for the same period 
were nearly equal. Among the products 
class which showed an increase in ex- 
ports were machinery and automotive 
products, chemicals and related products, 
manmade synthetic textile fibers, metals 
and manufactures, and foodstuffs. 
Argentine trade statistics for the first 
quarter of 1961 showed that the United 
States had 26.1% of the market, while 
its chief competitors, West Germany 
held 13.1% and the United Kingdom had 
10.6% of the market. 

Nearly 48% of U.S. imports into 
Argentina by value consisted of machin- 
ery and vehicles. Much of this equipment 
was imported free of surcharge under 
approved investment plans or under spe- 
cific surcharge exemptions granted local 
industries. Other than under special cir- 
cumstances, imports of goods into Ar- 
gentina are subject to high surcharges 
ranging up to 200% of the c. and f. value. 

To encourage its export trade, Ar- 
gentina removed a 10% retention tax on 
exports of meat. It also simplified im- 
port procedures by abolishing consular 
fees and consular intervention of shipping 
documents effective October 1, 1961. 





U.S. flue-cured tobacco exports were 
12.9% larger in January-July 1961 than 
in the first 7 months of 1960, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Business Activity Slows 
After Record Half-Year 


NDUSTRIAL and commercial activity 

in Brazil were at record levels during 
the first half of the year, according to 
preliminary estimates. Immediately pre- 
ceding the politico-military crisis occa- 
sioned by the unexpected resignation 
on August 25 of President Quadros, 
however, indications were that business 
activity had slowed somewhat as a result 
of Government credit restrictions and 
anti-inflationary measures. 

The problem over succession to office 
of Vice-President Goulart was resolved 
by enactment of a Constitutional amend- 
ment which permitted Goulart to become 
President with restricted powers under 
a parliamentary form of government. 

The crisis seriously disrupted the 
normal economic life of the country, but 
timely action by the monetary authori- 
ties largely prevented serious specula- 
tive excesses. The business community 
is hopeful that prudent fiscal policies 
and a degree of financial discipline can 
be maintained to help restore confidence 
at home and abroad. 


U.S. Wheat Exports Rise 


Although exports of U.S. goods to 
Brazil in the first 7 months of 1961 
showed an increase to $301.4 million as 
compared with $238.5 million for the 
same period of 1960, the annual value 
of commercial shipments is not expected 
to show an upward trend for 1961. The 
trade statistics include shipments of sur- 
plus wheat under provisions of agree- 
ments under Public Law 480. Wheat ex- 
ports increased from $37.7 million for all 
of 1960 to $65.6 million in the first 7 
months of 1961. Discounting the wheat 
shipments, trade during the period in- 
creased by about $35.5 million. This 
increase appears to have been due only 


to the extraordinary availabilities of ex- 
change late last year. 

Marked increases in U.S. exports in 
the first half of 1961 were recorded in 
metals and manufactures, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, industrial ma- 
chinery, railway transportation equip- 
ment, and industrial chemicals. Substan- 
tial increases were also noted in non- 
metallic minerals and chemical special- 
ties. Decreases were registered in auto- 
motive equipment, and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations. 


Exports Increase 


Brazil’s foreign trade in the first half 
of the year registered a surplus of $46 
million. Exports rose from $606 million 
to $632 million, and imports fell from 
$595 million to $586 million. The in- 
crease resulted from greater exports of 
sugar, cotton, minerals, and petroleum. 
Coffee exports decreased by 705,255 bags, 
or $28.1 million, and cacao and car- 
nauba exports decreased by about $5 
million each. 

U.S. participation in Brazilian import 
trade in the first 5 months was 33.7% 
compared with 30.3% for all of 1960, 
35.7% in 1958, and 41.8% in 1951. The 
increase in U.S. share resulted from 
large shipments of wheat under P.L. 
480. Participation by Western Europe 
was 33.4% for the first 5 months, and 
by the communist bloc, 3.8%. The 
United States continued to be Brazil’s 
main export customer, with 41% com- 
pared with 37% for Western Europe and 
4.5% for the communist bloc. 


U.S. Faces Strong Competition 


Factors which have contributed to the 
overall decline in the U.S. share of 
Brazil’s commercial import trade in- 
clude aggressive selling on the part of a 
number of Western European nations, 
more favorable credit terms offered by 
other suppliers, and the growing par- 
ticipation of the communist bloc (2.1% 
in 1958; 5.4% in 1960). 

Trade missions sent this year by the 
Quadros Government to the Soviet bloc 
countries signed new or extended trade 





4@ Published in July 1961. 
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and payments agreements. These include 
agreements with communist China and 
with the Castro Government of Cuba. 
Several provide for technical assistance 
within Brazil and the sale to Brazil of 
capital goods on credit. Trade with the 
bloc is expected to increase. 

jrazil’s participation in the Latin 
American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA) and the preferential treat- 
ment given imports from the LAFTA 
area may also be expected to intensify 
the competition to be met in the Bra- 
zilian market. 


Financial Problems Continue 


During the 5-year term of office of 
President Kubitschek which ended in 
January 1961, rapid strides were made 
in the economic development of Brazil, 
but the balance-of-payments situation 
deteriorated and internal inflationary 
pressures became acute. Under Presi- 
dent Quadros, the Government de- 
veloped a program of fiscal, credit, and 
foreign exchange reform designed to end 
the payments disequilibrium and bring 
inflation under control. Negotiations 
were conducted by the Quadros Gov- 
ernment to consolidate outstanding for- 
eign obligations and to obtain new for- 
eign credits to assist in the Brazilian 
stabilization program. 

In spite of its efforts to slow the in- 
flationary trend, the Federal Govern- 
ment was unable to curb public expendi- 
ture during the first semester. The 
Treasury deficit reached 47 billion cru- 
zeiros, more than double the 21 billion 
in the same period of 1960. 

Although credit was short in some 
parts of the country, the total amount 
of credit available continued to expand 
through new issues of currency and a 
reduction in the cash reserves of com- 
mercial banks. 

Emergency measures during the crisis 
included heavy currency emissions, the 
declaration of banking holidays during 
a 2-week period, and imposition of 
severe restrictions on trading activities 
in the free exchange market. 

The cost of living increased somewhat 
after the exchange control revisions, 
begun in March, removed subsidies from 
certain imports such as wheat and petro- 
leum. The cost-of-living index for 
Rio de Janerio increased by 19.3% from 
December to August, as compared with 
8.8% for the same period of last year. 
The continued rise in cost of living in 
the past has resulted in demand for in- 
creased wages, which has continued the 
inflationary spiral. 

Brazil’s balance of payments regis- 
tered a deficit in all currencies equiva- 
lent to about $70 million at the end of 
the first semester. The deficit was 
financed largely by a loan of $60 million 
from the International Monetary Fund. 


Exchange System Revised 


The foreign exchange control system 
was simplified considerably, beginning 
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in March 1961. The policy of multiple 
exchange rates was changed to one of a 
single free rate, a system of prior de- 
posit bonds was instituted to assist in 
credit expansion control, and purchase 
of import licenses at auction was re- 
quired for nonessential commodities. 

Exchange earned by all exports ex- 
cept cacao is now converted at the free 
rate, but a certain portion is retained 
for a period. The amount retained is to 
be systematically reduced until fully 
eliminated. A part of the proceeds of 
coffee earnings is paid to the Coffee 
Defense Fund. 

The cruzeiro free market rate fell 
from about 204 to the dollar at the be- 
ginning of the year to approximately 
260 to the dollar after the simplifica- 
tion of the exchange regulations. This 
rate was supported in recent months, 
but following the resignation of Presi- 
dent Quadros, the rate dropped to be- 
low 300. It firmed slightly to about 290 
in late September. 


NITED STATES direct investments 
in Brazil at the end of 1960 were 
estimated by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
to total $953 million, an amount larger 
than investments in any other Latin 
American country except Venezuela. 
Manufacturing industries are the prin- 
cipal field of U.S. investments in Brazil, 
accounting for $515 million (54%). 
Investors apparently continued to have 
confidence in Brazil and to invest during 
the first semester under the Quadros Ad- 
ministration. However, as in any politi- 
cal upheaval, investors can be expected 
to assume a more watchful attitude until 
the situation becomes more clarified. 


Production Expands 


According to preliminary estimates, 
commercial activity in the first semester 
increased by 11% as a result of increases 
in both agricultural and _ industrial 
activity. Leading sectors and the per- 
centages of increased output were the 
automotive industry (35); electrical 
material (34); petroleum refining (30); 
and metallurgy (25). Production of 
cement, iron ore, manganese, and electric 
energy was also significantly greater. 

Harvests of coffee, rice, corn, and 
other agricultural products in 1960-61 
were large. According to the latest esti- 
mates, Brazil’s coffee crop for the 1961- 
62 year will be almost a record 40 mil- 
lion bags, compared with 30 million in 
1960-61. Policies aimed at lessening the 
inflationary effect of large coffee sur- 
pluses were instituted in the first half 
of 1961, but the new administration has 
not as yet announced the policy it will 
follow. 





Argentine sorghum exports of 22,000 
tons in July were over 5 times the quan- 
tity shipped in July a year ago, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service has reported. 





Chile 


U.S. To Face Competition 
From Europe, Japan 


HILE’S growing demand for imports, 

created by the new 10-year develop- 
ment plan and earthquake reconstruction 
projects, has been accompanied by in- 
creasing competition from European and 
Japanese firms. 

Despite the excellent reputation of 
U.S. goods, U.S. exporters will have to 
meet the generally lower prices and more 
favorable credit terms offered by their 
foreign competitors to compete success- 
fully in today’s Chilean market. 

A demand has been created particu- 
larly for capital goods and semimanu- 
factures. Chile’s capacity to import, 
however, will be strongly affected by its 
ability to obtain foreign exchange. 

Probably the most significant event 
during the year thus far has been the 
indication of a change in official atti- 
tude toward the large foreign copper 
companies, If this new position is en- 
acted into law the companies may find 
themselves forced to increase output, 
refine 90% of production in Chile, and 
possibly face Government control of 
sales. Such moves might well force 
considerable amounts of new investment 
in the Chilean copper industry, but in 
the long run generally discourage the 
flow of investment capital to Chile. 











Import Capacity May Be Limited 


Foreign exchange reserves should be 
augmented considerably by increased 
domestic production, earthquake reha- 
bilitation assistance, and loans for eco- 
nomic development, together with new 
investments now planned in the copper 
industry. Nevertheless, a growing for- 
eign debt and its increasing servicing 
charges may eventually limit Chile’s 
capacity to import. 

The Chilean Government is now plac- 
ing substantial orders abroad for equip- 
ment, machinery, and materials for its 
reconstruction and development pro- 
grams. These purchases are expected to 
swell normal trade volume in the next 
12 to 24 months and offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for enterprising U.S. exporters 
due to traditional strength of these 
types of U.S. products in the Chilean 
market. 

The 10-year development program 
promises to add even greater impetus to 
the import market for machinery and 
equipment. The recent $5-million loan 
from the Development Loan Fund to the 
Central Savings and Loan Bank of Chile 
for creation of a home finance system is 
expected to add considerably to the con- 
struction of direly needed low- and 
medium-cost housing. 
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It is estimated that by the end of the 
year savings and loan associations will 
be in operation in every large urban 
center in Chile and that they will finance 
new housing construction at a rate rising 
from 2,500 homes in the first year to 
possibly 6,000 or more homes a year in 
the near future. 

As a result, the demand for imports of 
construction materials and equipment 
should rise steadily for the next few 
years, and home construction may pro- 
vide a profitable field of endeavor for 
U.S. investors. 


Key Is Foreign Exchange Position 


However, Chile’s ability to meet its 
ever increasing demand for imports will 
largely depend on the availability of for- 
eign exchange. In an effort to make even 
more of the country’s foreign exchange 
reserves available for more essential 
imports, the Chilean Government has 
prohibited commercial banks from 
making new loans or extending guar- 
antees which have the effect of financing 
imports of merchandise requiring ad- 
vanced import deposit of 1,000% or 
more, or import surcharges of 50% up, 
both of which are generally applied to 
luxury-type imports. 

Promise was shown in 1961 of grow- 
ing Chilean exchange earnings through 
increased production and exportation of 
copper, iron, and nitrate, but recent 
strikes have caused considerable harm. 
Considerable amounts of foreign ex- 
change, however, have been forthcoming 
as a result of large scale loans and 
grants which have been made to help 
finance Chile’s reconstruction and de- 
velopment programs. 

Chile’s foreign exchange position im- 
proved considerably in July when a $100- 
million reconstruction loan to Chile was 
approved by the U.S. Congress. In addi- 
tion, Chile obtained a $19-million loan 
from the International Development 
Association to carry out a road program 
in the 10 southernmost provinces and a 
$6-million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for purchase of machinery and 
equipment needed to maintain the road 
system. 

As a result of the foreign loans, it is 
doubtful that Chile’s capacity to import 
will suffer from lack of foreign exchange 
in 1961 or 1962 in the absence of serious 
losses of its normal exchange earnings. 
However, in the long run, Chile’s mount- 
ing foreign debt servicing charges will 
place a limit on this capacity if increased 
production and exports, now anticipated, 
is not forthcoming. 


Imports Reported Up 

Although exact trade figures are not 
available, Chilean imports for the first 5 
months of the year were reported to be 
up 17% over those for the same period 
of 1960, and are expected to continue 
high in view of foreign credits made 
available for purchases of capital equip- 
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ment under Chile’s economic development 
plan. 

U.S. exports to Chile rose to $109.7 
million in the first 6 months of 1961, up 
17% over the same period in 1960. 
Principal increase came in the export of 
machinery and vehicles which rose to 
$61.8 million, 34.9% above exports of 
such items in the like period of 1960. 

Exports of industrial machinery and 
automotive vehicles rose 36% and 24.9%, 
respectively, accounting for the major 
portion of the rise in machinery and 
vehicle exports. U.S. exports of food- 
stuffs, metals and manufactures, chem- 
icals and related products, and inedible 
vegetable products to Chile also rose 
significantly. 

During the same period, U.S. imports 
from Chile dropped slightly to a value 
of $95.2 million, as compared with the 
$100.5 million posted in the same period 
of 1960. From all indications, it appears 
that Chilean imports from the United 
States in 1961 should equal or surpass 
the percentage (47.5) reached in 1960. 


Trade Missions Make Visits 


Polish and Hungarian trade missions 
visited Chile in the early part of 1961 
and expressed interest in establishing 
permanent trade agencies in Chile. A 
Spanish trade mission visited Chile in 
June, at which time an agreement grant- 
ing a $10-million export credit to Chile 
was signed. 

An official U.S. Trade Mission will 
visit Chile November 4-December 16 in 
an effort to further strengthen U.S.- 
Chilean trade ties. The Mission will 
carry with it numerous business pro- 
posals and will study the market for 
various U.S. products as well as means 
by which U.S. exporters may meet the 
increasing competition in the Chilean 
market. 

News of the Mission’s visit has been 
enthusiastically received by Chilean 
Government officials and business leaders. 
Special interest has been shown in licens- 
ing and joint venture possibilities, pro- 
cessing and marketing of fruits and 
vegetables, and labor-saving plant equip- 
ment cf small and medium capacity. 

On the Chilean domestic scene, indus- 
trial output rose slightly in the first half 
of 1961 and retail sales made appre- 
ciable gains. Retailers continued to 
liquidate heavy inventories and there 
should be a considerable rise in manu- 
facturing activity in the next 2 to 4 
months when they are forced to re- 
plenish their stocks. 

Steel and petroleum production have 
continued to rise, and demand for tex- 
tiles is reported to have far outstripped 
supply. Pharmaceutical sales reached a 
record high and sales of construction 
materials have been good. 

Despite the relatively low 0.5% a 
month rise in the cost of living for work- 
ing class households, the country was 
very hard hit by labor strikes in August. 





Colombia 











Economy in Sound Position; 
Trade Outlook Optimistic 


HE Colombian economy at present 

appears to be in a sound position, and 
may well continue as such for some time. 
On the trade front itself, the outlook re- 
mains unchanged but optimistic. 

The country has long been an im- 
portant trading partner of the United 
States. Well over one half of Colombia’s 
imports are traditionally of U.S. origin 
and the greater portion of its exports are 
shipped to the United States. 


One of the most serious problems 
facing Colombia today is the shortage 
of funds with which to carry on im- 
portant social and economic programs. 
Short- and medium-term financing are 
important to facilitate importing, and 
purchase of capital goods for required 
industrial expansion. 

Both types of financing are controlled 
by the Government which, in effect, has 
been limiting credit to maintain its aus- 
terity program and to control economic 
development. Nevertheless, so far in 
1961, bank credit has expanded. Exclud- 
ing official deposits, total means of pay- 
ments increased by 7.6% for the first 7 
months of 1961, which, according to the 
Colombian central bank, is indicative 
that the final increase in means of pay- 
ment for the year will exceed 12%, a 
situation which, according to the bank, 
will have to be watched carefully. 

Colombian Government finances, with 
the exception of the 1959 surplus of 80 
million pesos, have been in deficit for 
the past several years as the result of 
large capital outlays to finance the 
country’s economic development  pro- 
gram. In 1961, the budget again is 
expected to show a deficit. 

Colombia, however, expects to obtain 
loans totaling about $250 million this 
year from the World Bank and other 
international organizations to assist the 
country in financing new projects. 
Government officials hope to put into 
operation soon a plan for development of 
basic industries which involves abolition 
of the guarantee deposits required on 
imports, investment of approximately $25 
million in purchase of machinery and 
equipment required by these industries, 
provisions for credit facilities, and tax 
incentives providing exemptions ranging 
up to 100% for a number of industries, 
with particular emphasis on the mining, 
chemical, and iron and steel industries. 

During January-September 1961, 
domestic production continued to in- 
crease, the rate of inflation though not 
completely curtailed appeared to have 
further slowed considerably, but the 
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balance-of-payments situation has not 


improved. 


Foreign Trade Unchanged 

Most of the import demand in excess 
of the $34 million ceiling, which has been 
indicated as the monthly average aimed 
at by Colombian authorities, is caused 
by loosened controls on import of capital 
goods, semimanufactures, and raw ma- 
terials needed by industry, as well as 
agricultural products. Semifinished 
products and capital goods imports con- 
tinue to be large, and are estimated to 
have accounted for over 75% of the total 
Colombian imports during the January 
September 1961 period. 

Preliminary data show that Colombia 
has not had a favorable trade balance 
so far in 1961. According to provisional 
registrations, exports totaled $233 mil- 
lion in January—August compared with 
$211 million in the corresponding period 
of 1960. Imports are recorded at $284 
million, down from $291 million. Regis- 
trations of contracts covering export of 
coffee in the first 8 months of 1961 show 
a total of 3,564,000 bags of 60-kilograms 
each compared with 3,403,000 bags ex- 
ported during the correspondiag 1960 
period. 

Colombian imports are not subject to 
quota or exchange restrictions and no 
exchange license is required. An alle- 
viating recent measure of benefit to im- 
porters has been the reduction in prior 
deposits required on imports into Colom- 
bia (FCW, Aug. 21, 1961, p. 18). A 
May 16 decree eliminated the require- 
ment that a percentage of the ad valorem 
rustoms duties be paid in dollars pur- 
chased in the free market. Import duties 
now are to be paid exclusively in Colom- 
bian pesos. Previously, up to 5% of 
the duties was paid in dollars. 


Free Exchange Rate Depreciates 


Since mid-1960, Colombia’s certificate 
rate of exchange has been held at 6.70 
pesos to the dollar. The free rate of 
exchange, however, has continued to de- 
preciate, reaching a high of 8.86 pesos 
per dollar in the first week of August, 
but subsequently settling at 8.66 pesos 
since the last week of August. The 
basic problem affecting the free rate 
depreciation continues to be the reduced 
influx of dollars from Venezuelan border 
trade. 


U.S.-Colombia Trade Mixed 


U.S. exports to Colombia, according to 
U.S. statistics, decreased from $129.7 
million in January-June 1960 to $121 
million in the same period of 1961. How- 
ever, U.S. imports from Colombia in- 


creased from $139.9 million to $147.4 
million in 1961. 
In the overall decline of U.S. exports 


during the period January-June 1961, 
two categories—foodstuffs and non- 
metallic minerals—showed an increase 
because of the need for basic items. 
Foodstuffs imports increased from 
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Mexico 


Trade Steady as U.S. Share 
Of Market Drops 


NITED STATES trade with Mexico, 

according to present indications and 
based on trends since 1950, probably will 
continue to follow the pattern of recent 
years. The U.S. percentage of the Mexi- 
can market is declining slowly; based on 
information for the first half of 1961, 
the value also is declining. The U.S. 
share of the Mexican market in the last 
half of this year, depending on develop- 
ments, may increase enough to raise the 
value of American exports to Mexico to 
the 1960 level, which was substantially 
above the 1959 level. 

Mexican imports from the United 
States in the first 6 months of 1961, 
according to Mexican statistics, amounted 
to $394.8 million, dropping from the 
$411.2 million purchased from us in the 











$8,020,000 in the first 6 months of 1960 
to $8,716,000 in January—June 1961; and 
nonmetallic minerals imports from 
$5,678,000 to $5,998,000. U.S. exports of 
machinery and vehicles declined from 
$70.1 million to $64.4 million; chemicals 
and related products from $14.6 million 
to $13.3 million; and metals and manu- 
factures from $12.0 million to $9.9 mil- 
lion. These decreases in value of ex- 
ports to Colombia were to a large extent 
brought about by restrictions on imports 
coupled with increases in domestic pro- 
duction. 

The value of Colombian coffee entering 
the United States increased from $108.8 
million in January-June 1960 to $122.7 
million in the same period of 1961. 
Crude petroleum products decreased to 
a value of $16.9 million in January—June 
1961 from $25.7 million in the same 
period of 1960. These two products ac- 
counted for approximately 83% and 11%, 
respectively, of total U.S. imports from 
Colombia in the first 6 months of 1961. 


Capital in Demand 


Colombia, encouraging foreign and 
domestic investment in local manufac- 
turing facilities, maintains high tariffs 
and import restrictions on finished goods 
similar to those produced locally and 
also provides capital participation 
through the semiofficial Industrial De- 
velopment Institute. However, tight 
credit has somewhat restricted plans for 
expansion of a number of industries. 
Demand for loans is still strong, and 
interest rates remain firm. 

At the end of December 1960, gold and 
foreign exchange reserves in the Central 
Bank equalled $154 million; these same 
cash assets measured $139 million at the 
end of August, a decline of $15 million. 


first 6 months of 1960. Mexican 1961 
imports from us represented 69.8% of 
its total purchases, compared with 72% 
of the total in the 1960 period. 

Mexico’s exports to the United States 
in the first half of this year reached 
$268.2 million, an increase of $57.7 mil- 
lion over the same 1960 period. These 
1961 exports represented 63.7% of 
Mexico’s total exports, as compared with 
61% of the total in 1960. 

Mexico’s total imports in January- 
June 1961 were $565.3 million, against 
$571.7 million in January-June 1960. 
Mexico’s total exports in the first half 
of 1961 were $421.1 million, an increase 
of $76 million over the corresponding 
half of 1960. 

United States figures for the first 6 
months of this year indicate that U.S. 
exports to Mexico (including reexports) 
amounted to $385.3 million, compared 
with $402.7 million in the comparable 
period of 1960. Imports from Mexico, 
on the other hand, rose to $294.6 million 
in the first half of 1961 from $243.2 
million in the same half of 1960, an 
increase of $51.4 million. United States 
data for the first 7 months of this year 
show the 1961 decline in value of U.S. 
exports to Mexico as $19.9 million, as 
compared with the same months of 1960, 
and the value of U.S. imports from 
Mexico in the 1961 period to be up $71.6 
million from the 1960 period. 

U.S. exports to Mexico which declined 
in the January-June 1961 months from 
the same months of last year were, in 
order of importance: Machinery and ve- 
hicles; metals and manufactures, other 
than machinery and vehicles; finished 
iron and steel mill products; petroleum 
products; nonmetallic minerals; vehicle 
parts and accessories; construction, min- 
ing, oil field, machinery; industrial 
machinery; medicinals and pharmaceu- 
ticals; and chemicals and related 
products. 

Reported beginnings of an upturn in 
the Mexican economy in July, following 
the usual seasonal downswing, and the 
improved balance of payments outlook 
following the acquisition by Mexico of 
large foreign credits—principally U.S.— 
early in August could result result in a 
more favorable situation for the United 
States vis-a-vis its trade with Mexico 
during the remainder of this year. 


Industries Need U.S. Machines 


Opportunities for U.S. traders in the 
Mexican market continue to be primarily 
in the field of capital and producer goods, 
such as machinery installations and 
equipment for the manufacturing and 
construction industries; automotive parts 
and accessories; pulp and paper and in- 
dustrial raw materials. Foodstuffs were 
important U.S. exports to Mexico in the 
first half of 1961, due to shortages of 
grains and oils in Mexico. 

Prospective U.S. investors will find 
that they are largely limited to areas 
of manufacturing which require substan- 
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tial capitalization and advanced technical 
knowledge. Mexican participation in new 
foreign enterprises will undoubtedly be a 
must in most cases. 

The Government soon will announce 
a list of 600 industrial products which 
must be manufactured in Mexico in the 
least possible time, and that it is up to 
investors and businessmen in private 
enterprise to intensify their activities. 
U.S. investors will do well to scrutinize 
the list, when released, for investment 
opportunities in the manufacturing field. 


Government Promotes Exports 


The decline in Mexico’s imports and 
the increase in its exports are largely 
attributable to the Government’s efforts, 
over a period of years, to achieve a more 
evenly balanced foreign trade. The dual 
necessity to conserve foreign exchange 
reserves for balance of payments reasons 
and to protect national industries has 
impelled the Government to impose 
progressively stronger controls on im- 
ports and to more actively promote ex- 
ports. 

Increased import duties and restric- 
tions during the first half of 1961 were 
effective in reducing not only Mexico’s 
total imports, but also those from the 
United States. Continuing stiff competi- 
tion from other suppliers also cut into 
the U.S. share of the market. 

The higher value of Mexico’s total 
exports in the first half of 1961 resulted 
to a substantial degree from large ship- 
ments of cotton and sugar. The higher 
value of exports to the United States 
was primarily the result of the larger 
sugar quotas assigned to Mexico by the 
United States. Offsetting factors to the 
apparent improvement in merchandise 
account are a reported fall in tourism, 
temporarily at least, plus an apparent 
decline in the rate of direct foreign in- 
vestment. 

Among U.S. activities which promoted 
trade, investment, and other mutual in- 
terests in Mexico was the Mexico-U.S. 
Interparliamentary Conference held in 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, in February. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
visited Mexico in February to address 
the Third Pan American Scientific Man- 
agement Conference and confer with the 
Mexican President on economic relations 
between the two countries. 

At the Bankers Association Conven- 
tion in April Mexico’s President dis- 
cussed matters of mutual interest with 
a group of U.S. bankers who reportedly 
stated that Mexico’s credit was excellent, 
and that they desired to cooperate in all 
programs useful for Mexican develop- 
ment. 

The Mexican Minister of Industry and 
Commerce attended the Inter-American 
Industries Conference in Chicago and 
visited England and the Continent. He 
reported that British industrialists were 
greatly interested in establishing fac- 
tories in Mexico to produce spark plugs, 
tractors, and automobiles. Several groups 
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of Mexican industrialists also visited 
England and Italy in efforts to promote 
Mexican trade. 

Israel’s Minister of Industry visited 
Mexico in May and indicated his coun- 
try’s desire to increase trade with 
Mexico. The Japanese Ambassador to 
Mexico announced a Japanese industrial 
exposition to be held in Mexico in De- 
cember. 


Financial Developments Look Good 

The Bank of Mexico’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves were $382.4 million on 
August 31, compared with $308 million 
at the end of March and with $424.6 mil- 
lion at the end of August 1960. In ad- 
dition, Mexico’s dollar funds abroad 
amounted to $360 million. 

In the first 5 months of 1961 Mexico’s 
Federal Budget increased by 556 million 
pesos, compared with the same period 
of 1960, and budget revenue—taxes from 
income, production, imports, sales and 
natural resources—in the same months 
of 1961 rose by $265.6 million pesos over 
revenue in first 5 months of 1960 (1 
peso = US$0.08). 

Foreign credits obtained by Mexico 
through Nacional Financiera in the first 
half of 1961, which should boost foreign 
purchases, amounted to $106.3 million. 
On August 2 Mexico obtained a $90- 
million standby credit from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a new $90- 
million credit from Eximbank; and on 
August 14 a credit was approved for 
Nacional Financiera (NAFIN) by the 
Inter-American Bank for $3 million to 
aid medium and small-scale industry. 
Favorable consideration was also ex- 
pected on NAFIN’s requests for three 
IADB loans ($13 million for irrigation, 
$3 million for small and medium busi- 
nesses and $60 million for rural re- 
settlement). 

Mexico was one of the twenty Western 
Hemisphere republics which signed the 
Alliance for Progress Agreement on 
August 17 at Punta del Este. It is not 
yet known how much financial and tech- 
nical aid Mexico will receive under the 
plan, but the country is already working 
toward some of the goals of the Alliance. 
Furthermore, Mexico is making slow 
but steady progress in its own Frontier 
Plan of modernizing and raising living 
standards in its border areas, and in its 
public works program. 





Argentine grain exports in July totaled 
487,000 metric tons—14™% under the 566,- 
000 shipped in July 1960, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. The 
drop was due largely to smaller ship- 
ments of wheat, rye, oats, and barley. 


Cream consumption in the United King- 
dom, which has been increasing since 
1957, reached 1.4 pounds per capita in 
1960—almost equal to the prewar con- 
sumption of 1.6 pounds, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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Rapid Economic Expansion 
Expected To Continue 


RUVIAN economic expansion and 

development has continued to main- 
tain the accelerated pace witnessed in 
1960 with both gross national product 
and foreign trade expected to reach 
record levels this year. 

With implementation of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for economic development, 
the rapid expansion and booming levels 
of foreign trade experienced in the past 
2 years may be expected to continue. 
This should offer exceptional opportun- 
ities for U.S. traders and investors. 

Peru has enjoyed over 2 years of finan- 
cial stability, with the currency (sol) 
strong and foreign exchange reserves 
high. 

Thus far, 1961 has been marked by 
expanding industrial and manufacturing 
activity, a high volume of exports at 
generally high prices, a record level of 
imports, and relatively steady living 
costs. 

Economic expansion is expected to 
receive an additional impetus from in- 
tensive economic development based on 
the Government’s programs of urban 
and rural housing, penetration roads for 
opening new areas to colonization, and 
agrarian reform. 

The 1962 presidential elections, now 
less than 9 months away, provide the 
only note of uncertainty in an extremely 
favorable economic climate. 


Exports, Imports To Set Records 

At mid-year it appeared certain that 
both exports and imports in 1961 would 
be well above the levels recorded in 1960 
and that foreign trade would establish 
new records. 

In the first 6 months, exports reached 
$216 million, 16% above the previous 
high of $186.5 million recorded in the 
same period of 1960. Imports also 
climbed to a new high, standing at $219.2 
million or 22.7% higher than the $178.6 
million reached in the like period of 1960. 

Substantial increases in sugar, copper, 
and cotton exports, and moderate in- 
creases in coffee, lead, zinc, crude, and 
gas oil exports resulted in the 16% rise 
in Peruvian exports in the first 6 months 
of 1961 as compared with the record ex- 
port level recorded in 1960. 

In the first 4 months of this year 
Peru’s four leading agricultural exports 
more than doubled the value recorded 
during the same period of 1960, while 
the volume of copper exports in the first 
quarter of 1961 increased 56% over the 
1960 figures. 

The increase in U.S. imports from 
Peru in the first half of 1961 further 
demonstrates Peru’s increasing exchange 
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earning capacity. In this period, U.S. 
imports from Peru rose to $85.6 million, 
up 8.8% from the like period of 1960. 
In most cases 1961 production is ex- 
pected to equal or surpass the record 
1960 production levels, and provide the 
basis for the foreign exchange necessary 
to pay for Peru’s increasing imports. 

New industrial and public works proj- 
ects, coupled with a general upturn in 
business, were largely responsible for a 
22.7% rise in the value of imports in the 
first half of 1961 over those for the same 
period of 1960. Peruvian imports by 
major tariff groups, with rare exceptions, 
considerably surpassed comparative im- 
ports in 1960, according to the latest de- 
tailed figures available. 

The stimulus of the Peruvian Indus- 
trial Promotion Law contributed to the 
significant increase in imports of ma- 
chinery and equipment which reached 
a total value of $25.5 million in the first 
quarter, representing an 18% increase 
over corresponding imports in 1960. This 
category accounted for 25.1% of the 
value of all imports in the first 3 months 
of 1961. 

Imports of motor vehicles and trans- 
port equipment, which accounted for 
16.8% of the value of all imports in the 
first quarter of 1961, also contributed 
significantly to the rise in imports, reg- 
istering a total value of $17 million, or 
87% above the figure recorded for the 
same period of 1960. 

The steady expansion of Peruvian con- 
sumption trends was reflected in the rise 
in value of imports of manufacturers of 
common metals ($4.5 million, up 12.2% 
over the first quarter of 1960), fats and 
oils ($2.8 million, up 91.2%), livestock 
for slaughter ($2.1 million, up 264.5%), 
woodpulp and paper ($2.8 million, up 
35.5%), and fertilizers ($1.7 million, up 
5.4%). 

Preliminary figures indicate, however, 
that although U.S. exports to Peru are 
increasing they are not increasing fast 
enough to maintain the 44.8% of Peru- 
vian imports which the United States ac- 
counted for in 1960. 

According to U.S. figures, total U.S. 
exports to Peru for the first half of 1961 
amounted to $78.5 million, 9.9% above 
the $71.4 million recorded in the same 
period of 1960. However, during this 
same period Peruvian imports have in- 
creased by 22.7% indicating that the 
U.S. share of the Peruvian market will 
again decrease in 1961 if this trend is 
not reversed in the second half. 

U.S. exports of machinery and vehicles 
to Peru rose to $37.8 million in the first 
half of 1961, 24.3% above the figure 
recorded in the same period of 1960. In 
addition, U.S. exports of animals and 
animal products, textiles, wood, paper, 
chemicals, and metals and metal manu- 
factures showed increases as compared 
with the first half of 1960; exports of 
foodstuffs, vegetable products, and non- 
metallic minerals declined slightly com- 
pared with the first 6 months of 1960. 
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Foreign Competition Increases 


The expanding Peruvian economy of- 
fers numerous opportunities for U.S. ex- 
porters who are willing to fight for a 
share of the expanding market. Foreign 
competition continues to increase, mak- 
ing it increasingly necessary to compare 
closely the prices of foreign competitors 
and to be willing and able to reduce costs 
or profit margins in order to meet com- 
petition. 

In addition, the high cost of local credit 
has made the obtaining of favorable 
credit terms abroad a major consideration 
affecting the decisions of Peruvian im- 
porters. 

Efforts of U.S. traders to increase 
U.S.-Peruvian trade should be substan- 
tially aided by an official U.S. Trade 
Mission which was scheduled to be held 
from October 7 to November 9. This 
visit was to coincide with the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair of the Pacific in Lima, 
Oct. 12-29, at which numerous U.S. 
products are being exhibited. 

In addition, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has recently published a book- 
let entitled Market for U. S. Products in 
Peru, which contains a wealth of up-to- 
date information which should be of con- 
siderable help to U.S. businessmen in- 
terested in selling the Peruvian market. 

The Industrial Promotion Law, coupled 
with the large amounts of foreign ex- 
change being made available by Peru’s 


booming exports, has provided a strong’ 


impetus for Peruvian industrial expan- 
sion. The expansion rate of industrial 
production was reported to have been 
18.4% in 1960 as compared with only 
8.3% a year for the 5 preceding years. 

A further incentive for industrial ex- 
pansion was provided recently when the 
Industrial Bank of Peru, which has re- 
ceived $2.5 million in credits from the 
Export-Import Bank and an _ undis- 
closed amount from the Inter-American 
Development Bank, advertised the avail- 
ability of funds for purchase of U.S. ma- 
terials for construction of machinery and 
equipment. 


GATT Schedule Withdrawals 

To protect new domestic industries, 
Peru has announced extensive withdraw- 
als, chiefly of finished consumer goods, 
from its GATT schedule, thereby result- 
ing in higher duties. As compensation 
for the withdrawals, Peru has lowered 
the duties on many items, largely capital 
goods and semi-manufactures. This move 
further encourages investments in in- 
dustrial expansion and adds greater 
strength to Peru’s increasing market for 
capital goods and semi-manufactures. 

While the Government has continued 
to move ahead with plans for economic 
development, an organized overall plan 
is still lacking and some Peruvian busi- 
ness circles reportedly are dissatisfied 
with the slowness with which develop- 
ment plans are being implemented. 

In the first half of 1961 the Peruvian 
Government moved ahead with develop- 


ment plans for roadbuilding, housing, 
and agrarian reform. In April the Gov- 
ernment expanded the functions of the 
Housing Institute and the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform and Colonization to en- 
able them to undertake and provide fi- 
nancing for the Government’s housing, 
agrarian reform, and roadbuilding pro- 
grams for 1961. 

Loan agreements covering $20 million 
of the $53.2 million in credits authorized 
by the Development Loan Fund (DLF) 
and Export-Import Bank in June 1960 
were made available for road construc- 
tion in mid-March. A substantial por- 
tion of the DLF part of the credit is 
earmarked for penetration roads. 

In addition, a $7.5-million DLF loan 
for creation of a Peruvian Home Savings 
System was signed in July and is ex- 
pected to finance 2,100 additional low- 
and medium-cost homes in each of its first 
2 years of operation. 

The groundwork for a program of 
aided self-help housing was laid in late 
June in an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of Peru and the United States 
Operations Mission which provided for a 
program of demonstration and training 
in techniques for self-help housing. 

A good potential is reported to exist 
for increasing U.S. exports to Peru of 
items such as steam boilers, centrifugal 
pumps, parking meters, diesel engines, 
insecticides, vending machines, numerous 
types of machinery and equipment, and 
television sets. 

A complete list of items with good 
Peruvian sales potential is contained in 
the new U.S. Department of Commerce 
publication, Market for U. S. Products 
in Peru which is available at the nearest 
U.S. Department of Commerce Field Of- 
fice or the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





investment in 


CHILE 
$1.75 


282 pages. 198 tables. 1 
map. 1960. Sold by US. 
Department of Commerce 
Field Offices and by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Re- 
mittance should be made 
payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 
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Better Results on Collections 
Prospect for U.S. Exporters 


ITH some improvement in recent 

months in foreign exchange pay- 
ments on import debts, the U.S. exporter 
to Venezuela can look forward for the 
first time in many months to better re- 
sults on collections in not only current 
export transactions but also on past due 
accounts as well. 

The picture, however, remains un- 
changed as to any possibility of increas- 
ing the quantity of historically important 
exports to Venezuela, although import 
tonnage has risen slightly. Possibilities 
of new lines, or of changing exports of 
old lines to bulk or semifinished form, 
must be studied; many firms are thinking 
in terms of local manufacture, assembly, 
mixing, or compounding. 

During the period November 6, 1960- 
March 19, 1961, payments in foreign ex- 
change of bank collections and open ac- 
count balances arising out of trade 
slowed down considerably as a result of 
the newly established exchange controls. 
On March 19, imposition of an additional 
requirement that all pre-March 19 debts 
had to be registered, slowed the process 
even more. 

Establishment of a list of controlled im- 
ports, also on March 19, complicated the 
current trade picture; substantial re- 
visions of this list on May 24 contributed 
further to the difficulties of obtaining pay- 
ments. A few weeks after May 24 the 
situation started to improve and since 
then more and more foreign exchange 
payments have been licensed. The Vene- 
zuelan Central Bank hopes the backlog 
will be out of the way by the end of this 
year. Fulfillment of the documentation 
requirements is still a delaying factor. 

An alleviating aspect is the recent an- 
nouncement by the Export Import Bank 
of the approval of a $75 million loan to 
Venezuela, proceeds of which will help 
the country liquidate obligations owed to 
U.S. exporters for goods already de- 
livered, as well as to enable new orders to 
be placed for goods considered essential 
to the Venezuelan economy. 

On the trade front itself the outlook at 
present remains unchanged. The 4.58 
rate of exchange for imports of most con- 
sumer goods has slowed demand and im- 
ports substantially and the U.S. exporter 
can expect to be faced with this situation 
for a long time. 

For the future, many plants now under 
construction or in the planning stages will 
need machinery and equipment and, of 
course, even more important, a steady 
supply of raw materials not available 
locally. The Venezuelan Government is 
continuing to encourage local manufac- 
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ture and no significant relaxation toward 
resumption of previous import patterns 
seems probable at this time. 

No official statistics are available on 
Venezuelan imports from all countries 
during the period January-September 
1961. However, it is estimated that im- 
ports have declined by about 20% as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 
1960, and that the downward trend is con- 
tinuing. Government operations continue 
to show a deficit, local business is slow, 
and credit is tight. 


Import, Investment Leads Limited 


The Government continues to give high 
priority to establishment of local plants 
which will produce items currently being 
imported. As a result, import demand is 
shifting to more capital goods and manu- 
factured nonluxury goods not produced 
locally, as well as materials that can be 
used in economic development. U.S. busi- 
nessmen can best take advantage of this 
situation by being alert to trends and 
starts in development projects and by 
making a direct effort to offer needed 
equipment at conditions and terms com- 
petitive with suppliers from other coun- 
tries. 

Venezuela, still offering a reasonably 
sound climate for investment, so far in 
1961 has had many new investments in 
industry. The country, nevertheless, is 
weathering a financial crisis, and business 
in general continues slow. Pessimism is 
still the principal factor affecting the 
overall industrial and commercial picture. 
Available economic indicators show an im- 
provement, however, in some areas. Sales 
of locally assembled automobiles are good, 
and textile and clothing manufacturing 
continues on the rise. 


Trade With U.S. Declines 


U.S. exports to Venezuela during Jan- 
uary-June 1961 amounted to $233.9 mil- 
lion, compared with $285.0 million in the 
corresponding period of 1960. U.S. im- 
ports from Venezuela totaled $471.2 mil- 
lion, compared with $483.3 million in 
1960. 

In the overall decline of U.S. exports 
during January-June 1961, three categor- 
ies—textile fibers and manufactures, 
wood and paper, and chemical and re- 
lated products—maintained approxi- 
mately the same export level with a tend- 
ency to increase because of the general 
need in Venezuela for certain basic items. 
U.S. exports of industrial machinery de- 
clined from $49 million to $34.1 million. 

Exports of food products decreased 
from $43.9 million to $34.2 million in 
January-June 1961. The principal de- 
cline was in dairy products, from $11 mil- 
lion to $6.8 million. These decreases in 
value of exports to Venezuela were to a 
large extent brought about by increasing 
restrictions on imports and overall slow 
business activity, aggravated by an 
abundance of used machinery offered for 
sale and by the general decline in con- 
struction and petroleum activity. 


The value of Venezuelan crude petro- 
leum entering the United States decreased 
from $241.5 million in January-June 1960 
to $212.3 million in the same period of 
1961. The value of residual fuel oil im- 
ports, however, increased from $125 mil- 
lion to $141.5 million in January-June 
1961, but iron ore imports declined 24% 
to $54 million. 

Protection to local industry continues to 
be an important issue. The Government 
has been systematically adding more and 
more commodities to the list of those re- 
quiring an import license, has placed some 
on quota restrictions, and has raised im- 
port duties on some items. In one of the 
latest of such actions the Government 
substantially increased rates of duties on 
imports of textiles in general. 


Petroleum Output Increases 


Venezuela’s 1961 oil production to July 
31 averaged 2,905,000 barrels a day com- 
pared with 2,850,000 barrels in the same 
period of 1960, an increase of 1.92%. Fail- 
ure of production to meet a 4% estimated 
increase was, according to the Ministry 
of Mines and Hydrocarbons, a result of 
the loss of the Cuban market and the de- 
cline in exports to Argentina which prac- 
tically has reached self-sufficiency in 
petroleum output. 

Production of iron ore by the two U.S. 
companies operating in Venezuela totaled 
8,045,000 metric tons during January- 
June 1961, an 18% decrease from com- 
parable 1960 production which totaled 
9,838,000 metric tons. 

The Government on May 24 issued a 
new list of imports on the controlled mar- 
ket to replace the list of March 20. The 
new list, effective June 15 is substantially 
smaller than the one it supersedes. Prom- 
inent among omissions are radios, tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, air conditioners, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, golf 
equipment, fishing equipment, many tex- 
tile and clothing items, and office equip- 
ment and machinery. 

Many previously omitted items, among 
which were basic raw materials used in 
domestic manufacturing industries, now 
have been added to the new list. Most 
spare parts for all types of machinery 
and equipment also have been included. 

As previously regulated, merchandise 
included in the controlled list will be paid 
for, including shipping and insurance 
charges, at the controlled rate of ex- 
change of 3.35 bolivares to the U.S. 
dollar. All payments for goods and ship- 
ping charges will be at the free rate of 
exchange for merchandise that does not 
appear on the list. The free rate of ex- 
change in the commercial banks was 
quoted at 4.58 bolivares per dollar on 
September 16. Moreover, a license from 
the Office of Exchange Control of the 
Central Bank is required for import of 
any of the products on the controlled list. 
The license must be issued before the 
commodity is exported to Venezuela. 
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West Indies 


Sugar, Bauxite, Oil, Tourism 
Maintain Steady Expansion 


ROSPECTS for continued high levels 

of U.S. trade with The West Indies 
remain promising for the remainder of 
the year, as the key industries of the 
Federation's economy—sugar, bauxite, 
petroleum, and tourism—maintain a 
steady expansion. The decision by Ja- 
maica on September 19 to withdraw from 
the Federation is not expected to have 
any immediate impact on trade or invest- 
ment. It is still too early to attempt to 
chart the future course of the Federation 
without its principal member. 

U.S. exports to the Federation, in the 
January-July 1961 period, reached $54.9 
million, up almost 5% over the similar 
1960 period. Imports, however, paced by 
heavy increases in purchases of sugar, 
petroleum, and petroleum products, reg- 
istered a tremendous 81% boost, reaching 
$99.3 million in the first 7 months of this 
year against $54.9 million purchased in 
the same 1960 period. 











Exports Up to Leewards, Windwards 

Whereas all the component units of the 
Federation bought more from the United 
States in the first 7 months of 1961 than 
in the same period last year, the greatest 
increase occurred in the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, where our exports 
rose from $3.1 million to $4.5 million. 
Increased exports of meat and meat 
preparations to all the islands accounted 
for much of the gain in U.S. exports to 
the Federation. Shipments of grains and 
preparations and metal manufactures to 
the Leeward and Windward Islands also 
rose, 

Sales increases in 1961 to Jamaica in- 
cluded inedible tallow, cotton cloth and 
duck, manmade fibers and manufactures, 
sawmill products, and textile, sewing, and 
shoe machinery. Declines were recorded 
in shipments of iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, electric machinery and apparatus, 
and automobiles. Export increases to 
Trinidad in the first 7 months of 1961 
included rice, wheat flour, and foodstuffs. 
Shipments of cotton manufactures, saw- 
mill products, tin cans, and iron and steel 
mill products all declined. 


NVESTMENT continues to flow into 
the area, as the various unit territories 
pursue their efforts to stimulate economic 
development. In Jamaica, new industries 
which have started or are expected to be- 
gin operations this year, include plants 
for production of instant coffee, dehy- 
drated bananas, clothing, carbonated bev- 
erage tops, paint, blankets, sanitary nap- 
kins, baby powder, and toothbrushes. A 
new sugar factory is to be built by next 
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year; construction of a coconut process- 
ing plant is scheduled; and expansion of 
facilities is planned by several garment 
plants. 

In Trinidad, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has reported that since 
February 1959, 59 pioneer enterprises 
have been approved. Of this number, 44 
with proposed capital investments of 
W1$16 million are currently in operation 
or expected to proceed. Most of the en- 
terprises are in light industry. Also 
under consideration are a flour mill, and 
plants for the manufacture of chemicals, 
paper napkins, and tin cans. 


Hotel Construction Brisk 


OTEL construction, spurred by an 
ever expanding tourist business, has 
moved at a brisk pace throughout the 
Federation, especially in some of the 
smaller Leeward and Windward Islands. 
In Jamaica, four new hotels have 
opened since the end of last year, and 
construction has started on a large con- 
vention-type hotel in the Kingston sub- 
urbs. A new hotel is nearing completion 
in Grenada, with an additional one to be 
started this year. Antigua, with a rapidly 
mounting tourist trade, reportedly has 3 
or 4 hotels under construction or in the 
planning stage. With most imports en- 
tering free of license restrictions, and 
substantial incentives being granted to 
investors, the area as a whole continues 
to offer business possibilities. 


EOGRAPHICAL proximity and the 
absence of language barrier, how- 
ever, should not lull U.S. exporters into 
feeling that this market can be taken for 
granted. Competition is intensifying as 
other major exporting countries, step up 


their sales promotion campaigns. For 
example, Jamaican purchases from the 
Federal Republic of Germany registered 
an impressive 54% gain in January-May 
1961 compared to the same period of 1960. 
Japan, in the last 2 to 3 years, has con- 
sistently expanded its share of the mar- 
ket. 


U.S. traders should select an agent or 
distributor with care, and then give him 
the promotional and service support nec- 
essary to sales success. The value of 
personal contact through periodic visits 
cannot be overemphasized. 

Exporters to The West Indies should 
carefully compare sea and air freight 
costs on their shipments, as in many in- 
stances the total transport bill is less by 
air. Another cost consideration is the 
Jamaican customs import tariff provision 
that on air shipments duty is calculated 
on the cost of the goods plus one-half of 
the air freight charges rather than on 
the full c.if. value. In many instances 
this results in a lower landed cost to the 
importer on air cargo as compared to 
sea shipment. 

Most frequently voiced complaints 
among West Indian importers of U.S. 
goods are: Poor service and unreliable 
spare parts deliveries following a sale; 
less than prompt attention to orders, 
especially small shipments. Proper ex- 
port packing is a must; too often U.S. 
goods are reported to arrive poorly 
wrapped, with no strapping and thin or 
nonexistent crating. Closer study of the 
area and greater sales efforts by U.S. ex- 
porters will enable them to more fully 
realize the potentials of this fast-develop- 
ing, wide-open market. 


A Directory of 


FOREIGN ORGANIZATIONS for TRADE 
and INVESTMENT PROMOTION 


WwW 


A by-country listing of government, semi-gov- 
ernment, and private organizations in foreign 
countries offering informational and promo- 
tional services to world traders and investors. 


New 1961 edition. 


Sold by Department of Commerce Field Offices 
and by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 35 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ghana 











Austerity Plan Depresses 
Prospects For Consumer Goods 


NITED STATES trade with Ghana 

has shown an increasing trend in 
1961; however, imports from Ghana have 
increased proportionately far more than 
U.S. exports to that country. U.S. ex- 
ports to Ghana in 1960 totaled $16,993,- 
000, and for the first 6 months of 1961 
$9,802,000, while total imports from 
Ghana in these periods were $55,462,000 
and $47,489,000, respectively. 

Among items of export from the United 
States which will show substantial in- 
creases in value in 1961 as against the 
preceding year are rice and _ tobacco. 
Ghana’s rice purchases rose from $1,599,- 
000 in 1960 to $1,977,000 in the first half 
of 1961. Chemicals, used clothing, and 
industrial construction machinery are 
other items which continued strong in 
the United States trade. 

Ghana’s external trade with the United 
States, as with other countries, will be 
strongly influenced by certain measures 
enacted by the Government as part of an 
“austerity” fiscal program designed to 
ameliorate the country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 


New Laws Enacted 


On July 31, the Government put into 
effect a compulsory savings law which 
provides that bonds amounting to 10% 
of total income for cocoa farmers and 
professional people and 5% for others 
with incomes over G£10 per month, must 
be bought. On July 8, high import sur- 
charges were imposed upon luxury con- 
sumer goods affecting among other items, 
household appliances, clothing, and auto- 
mobiles (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept. 25, p. 19, and Oct. 2, p. 10, for de- 
tails). 

Since the objective of these measures 
is to siphon off private income into in- 
vestment channels and to depress the 
level of nonessential imports, some re- 
duction in the level of global imports is 
to be expected. Imports of any origin, 
however, are affected equally by the tax 
increases; consequently U.S. exporters 
can still maintain, or even expand, their 
sales position by aggressive action and 
sales promotion. 

In this regard, attention should be 
drawn to the trade exhibit being held in 
Accra by the United States between No- 
vember 24 and December 24, 1961. This 
exhibit will provide additional facilities 
to demonstrate the variety of American 
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Africa 


products and to acquaint Ghanaian con- 
sumers at first hand with these items. 

The Government of Ghana is continu- 
ing to emphasize foreign investment and 
rapid economic development. The Gov- 
ernment has enacted specific legislation 
granting tax and tariff exemption to new 
industries and an investment guaranty 
agreement with the United States is in 
effect. 

External loans and grants have been 
received from a number of countries, in- 
cluding several Soviet-Bloc members, and 
the Government of Ghana has itself 
undertaken a variety of industrial de- 
velopment projects either exclusively as 
a state-owned enterprise or as joint pub- 
lic-private ventures. 

In the first half of 1961, construction 
was initiated on a number of new proj- 
ects. An Australian firm is putting up a 
plant to make aluminum window louvres, 
and a Lebanese firm called Ghana Rub- 
ber Products, Ltd., opened a plant in 
Accra which will produce 5,000 pairs of 
shoes a day. In addition, a 200-thousand 
ton cement plant is being planned as a 
joint public and private enterprise. An 
American flour mill, a petroleum refin- 
ery, a textile printing mill, and several 
other industries are now in the final 
planning stages. 








Ivory Coast 








Outlook for Expanded 
Two-Way Trade Good 


ROSPECTS for increasing U.S. trade 

with the Ivory Coast have been 
greatly enhanced in recent months, owing 
to the fact that the Ivory Coast will have 
full access to its total foreign exchange 
earnings in the near future. 

Inasmuch as the Ivory Coast is a net 
dollar earner, this should mean that more 
licenses for U.S. goods can be issued in 
the coming months. 

In an effort to pave the way for an 
expansion of trade with the Ivory Coast 
and seven other French-speaking African 
states, the U.S. Government sent an of- 
ficial trade mission to West Africa this 
spring. The mission, consisting of a 
U.S. Department of Commerce official 
and 5 American businessmen, spent over 
10 days in the Ivory Coast investigating 
the possibilities of increasing U.S. com- 
merce with that country. 


U.S. Export Share 6 Percent 


Although the United States purchased 
approximately 40% of the Ivory Coast’s 
total exports in 1960, our exports to that 
country amounted to only 6% of the 








Libya 








Libyan Economy Begins 
To Level Off 


HE Libyan economy has begun to level 

off in many sectors from the intense 
pace of activities that was recorded in 
1960 and sustained throughout the first 
quarter of 1961 by oil exploration. All 
levels of economic activity, except ex- 
ports, however, are still above those ex- 
isting prior to the first major oil strike 
at Zelton in 1959. Foreign exchange re- 
serves and money in circulation increased 
in the second quarter of 1961, while com- 
mercial import tonnage continued to de- 
cline. 

Development of Libya’s petroleum re- 
sources remains the keystone to all other 
economic growth and, as such, continues 
to command most of the attention of both 
Government and private sectors. The 
most significant event in this respect oc- 
curred in July when the Petroleum Law 
of 1955 was amended. The amendment 
was anticipated and is not considered as 
overly restrictive. 

A second important decision of the 
Libyan Government that may affect U.S. 





Ivory Coast’s total import bill. U.S. ex- 
ports have been limited largely to petro- 
leum products and heavy machinery. 

This French-speaking West African 
Republic, which became independent 
August 7, 1960, has elected to remain in 
the franc zone. Prior to, and for several 
months following independence, all for- 
eign exchange earnings of franc zone 
member countries were pooled in Paris, 
and each country was allotted a certain 
amount of foreign exchange annually. 
The amount allotted to a country was not 
related to the amount earned. Under the 
new arrangements, all earnings will be 
deposited in Paris, but the Ivory Coast 
may draw on the full amount of its 
earnings. In recent years it has earned 
$20-25 million annually from exports to 
the United States alone. 

The climate for private foreign invest- 
ment may be regarded as favorable. The 
Ivory Coast has retained its basic invest- 
ment law which was promulgated in 
1959. The investment law provides for 
liberal tax holidays and tariff reductions 
for new companies awarded “priority” 
status, and gives no preference to French 
companies vis-a-vis companies of other 
nationalities. Evidence of this country’s 
favorable investment climate lies in the 
fact that these U.S. companies have 
signed contracts with the Ivory Coast 
Government in the last year. 
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agency representation in Libya, was the 
announcement that from September 15, 
1961, onward no Libyan agent may repre- 
sent more than 10 foreign commercial 
companies. This action was also antici- 
pated under the Commercial Agencies 
Law passed in January 1961, but not 
fully implemented at the time. 


U.S. Leading Supplier 


Preliminary statistics recently re- 
leased for 1960 indicate a substantial 
rise in imports over 1959 with the United 
States becoming the leading supplier 
followed by the United Kingdom and 
Italy. Libyan exports continued to de- 
cline, but invisible income from oil com- 
panies, expenditures by foreign military 
personnel, foreign aid, and high customs 
receipts were expected to offset the trade 
imbalance and even provide a surplus on 
current accounts, 

Total Libyan imports amounted to 
$167.8 million in 1960, an increase of 
about 48% over the 1959 volume of $113.6 
million exceeding all estimates. This in- 
crease was by no means limited to oil 
company imports, which increased al- 
most 43%, to an estimated $56 million 
from $39.2 million. Other commercial im- 
ports increased by 50% to $111.8 million 
from $73.4 million. The wide imbalance 
in trade was reflected by a comparison of 
total imports of $167.8 million against 
total exports of $8.7 million. This im- 
balance is somewhat mitigated by total 
imports for the account of oil companies 
given above. 

In 1960, U.S. exports to Libya in- 
creased 46% over 1959. Preliminary 
U.S. Bureau of Census statistics for the 
first 6 months of 1961 indicate that total 
U.S. exports declined to $14.1 million 
compared to $19.3 million for the com- 
parable period in 1960. 

Major categories of U.S. exports with 
totals for the first 6 months of 1961 fol- 
lowed by the comparable totals for 1960 in 
parentheses were as follows: Grains and 
preparations, $1.3 million ($686,000); 
electrical machinery, $652,000 ($3.7 mil- 
lion); industrial machinery, $6.4 million 
($7.9 million); automobiles, parts and 
accessories, $1.1 million ($2.7 million) ; 
metal manufactures, $662,000 ($841,- 
000); rubber manufactures, $217,000 
($170,000); cigarettes, $175,000 ($136,- 
000). 


Petroleum Activities 

On August 8, 1961, the last section of 
pipe on the 172 kilometer Zelten-Marsa 
Brega pipeline was welded. The only re- 
maining barrier to commercial shipment 
of oil from Libya to European markets 
is completion of coastal storage tanks and 
a 500-ton gas separator. They are ex- 
pected to be finished momentarily with 
initial pumping of 25,000 barrels daily 
threugh the pipeline. 

On August 15, 1961, Esso Standard of 
Libya posted a price of $2.21 per barrel 
for Libyan oil of 39 to 39.9 API at Marsa 
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Brega, a price that takes into considera- 
tion the proximity to markets and qual- 
ity of crude produced. 

As of September 1, 1961, 318 oil wells 
have been drilled in Libya, with 124 oil 
producers, 2 gas wells, and 192 dry holes. 
There are 34 rigs currently operating in 
Libya and tested production rate is 
equivalent to 204,722 barrels a day. 

The Petroleum Law Amendment an- 
nounced in July had the effect of cancel- 
ing the advantages of the Law of 1955, 
which was essentially to attract oil ex- 
ploration companies and create a favor- 
able climate for their operations. 
Changes enacted by the Libyan Govern- 
ment indicate a recognition of the shift 
from exploration to production, and are 
designed to insure additional income to 
the Libyan Government when production 
begins in earnest. 

In brief the Petroleum Law Amend- 
ment increases the sum paid for a conces- 
sion grant; calls for simultaneous open- 
ing of bids for concessions; increases 
surface rents after 15 and 20 years; 
specifies surrender obligations; regulates 
method of sharing pipelines; adds royal- 
ties for natural gas and gives the Libyan 
Government the option to take royalties 
in kind; reduces depreciation allowances; 
cancels the depletion allowance; encour- 
ages old concession holders to amend con- 
cessions to new terms; and vests power 
of marketing oil and enforcement in the 
recently created Ministry of Petroleum 
Affairs. 








Nigeria 








Increased Industrialization 
Stressed by Nigeria 


HE Federation of Nigeria, which 

achieved independence within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth on October 1, 1960, 
has devoted much energy to the task of 
economic development. Government ef- 
forts to build a strong economy with par- 
ticular emphasis on increased industrial- 
ization of the country offer bright pros- 
pects for expansion of U.S. exports and 
possible investments. 

During the past summer, a Nigerian 
economic mission visited 11 countries, in- 
cluding the United States, to discuss 
trade prospects and increased financial 
and technical aid. A special U.S. eco- 
nomic mission headed by Arnold Rivkin, 
Director of the African Economic and 
Political Development Project, Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, visited Nigeria in 
May and June to explore the prospects 
for U.S. assistance in the country’s 5- 
year development plan (1962-1967). A 
group from the IBRD has been in Nigeria 
to make a thorough study of the Nigerian 


economy. Also the effect on Nigeria of 
the proposed entry of the United King- 
dom into the Common Market has been 
the subject of Nigerian discussions with 
British officials. 

Several specific industries recently 
have begun to produce goods, or have 
announced plans for establishment of 
projects. Among these are a tire factory, 
a brewery and glass factory, a sugar 
factory, an oil terminal, a vehicle as- 
sembly plant, and a TV and radio net- 
work. A feasibility study recommending 
establishment of an iron and steel plant 
also has been completed by a group of 
U.S. engineers. 


U.S. Exports Down 


While Nigeria has recorded a large 
trade deficit in recent years, it generally 
has enjoyed a favorable balance of trade 
with the United States. This trend has 
continued into 1961 even though sales of 
American goods have been increasing 
steadily. U.S. exports to Nigeria for the 
first half of 1961 amounted to $11,931,- 
000; for a similar period of 1960 exports 
totaled $12,879,000. Nigerian sales to the 
United States were $28,211,000 as com- 
pared with $21,311,000 in the same period 
of 1960. 

Even though U.S. exports to Nigeria 
have increased markedly the U.S. share 
of the market has remained approxi- 
mately 5% because of the large rise in 
total Nigerian imports. The United 
Kingdom retained its position as the 
chief supplier of Nigerian oversea pur- 
chases. 


U.S. Trade Mission Visits 


A U.S. Department of Commerce 
Trade Mission is now touring Nigeria and 
will report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to U.S. businessmen early in 1962. 
The Department earlier in the year pub- 
lished a report entitled “Market for U.S. 
Products in Nigeria,” in the World Trade 
Information Service, part 1, No. 61-12, 
spotlighting the significant potential for 


American goods felt to exist in the 
country. 
A U.S. Trade Center is planned for 


Lagos during the next year as perma- 
nent site for the display of U.S. products. 
American businessmen have directed in- 
creasing attention to the opportunities 
offered by this large West African coun- 
try, and encouraging results have been 
achieved. Other countries, including 
Japan, Israel, and West Germany have 
also been increasingly aggressive in the 
Nigerian market along with Nigeria’s 
traditional trading and investment part- 
ner—the United Kingdom. 

The 1960/61 cotton crop in Northern 
Nigeria reached an alltime record, total- 
ing 149,000 tons, or almost double the 
1959-60 crop. Cocoa production in 1960- 
61 also set an alltime record. Although 
the marketing board stopped releasing 
production data in March because of the 
drop in world cocoa prices, it seems cer- 
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tain that the previous alltime high pro- 
duction of 154,000 tons achieved in 1959- 
60 was greatly exceeded. Reliable esti- 
mates place 1960-61 production at more 
than 180,000 tons. 

The Shell-BP’s oil terminal at Bonny 
was completed and the first ocean-going 
tanker was fully-loaded with Nigerian 
crude petroleum at the terminal. Com- 
pleted after 2 years’ work and expendi- 
ture of £1.25 million, the terminal is 
connected to Bomu, Shell-BP’s main 
gathering station, by an 18-mile long, 
12” pipeline. Facilities at the terminal 
include 4 storage tanks of a combined 
capacity of 414,000 barrels and a loading 
pump capable of pumping 1,500 tons per 
hour. Before the end of the year, Shell- 
BP expects to be producing and exporting 
at the rate of 60,000 barrels a day, an 
annual rate of 3 million tons. In con- 
junction with the terminal project a 
channel was dredged at the mouth of the 
Bonny River to a depth of 28 feet, to 
allow the passage of fully loaded tankers. 
Although all ships calling at Port Har- 
court pass through this channel, the £1 
million dredging charges were borne en- 
tirely by Shell-BP. 

The Nigerian Government and five oil 
exploration companies are carrying out 
negotiations for an oil prospecting and 
mining agreement. 
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South African Economy 
Stable Under Stress 


N the face of exceptional stresses, the 

Republic of South Africa has main- 
tained a relatively stable level of internal 
economic activity, while failing to real- 
ize the vigorous expansion that might 
have been expected under more favorable 
circumstances. 

The short-run outlook for South Africa 
is for a period marked by reduced im- 
ports and a relatively stable level of in- 
ternal economic activity. The long-term 
prospects depend to a great extent on 
South Africa’s success in again attract- 
ing substantial foreign investment. 
South Africa has a strong economy 
soundly based on agriculture, mining, 
fishing, and a well-diversified industrial 
complex. At this stage in her develop- 
ment, however, internally generated 
capital is insufficient for the full realiza- 
tion of her potential for rapid and vigor- 
ous growth. 

The key to South Africa’s economic 
difficulties has been a continuing inability 
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Newest African State Seeks 


Trade Diversification 


IERRA LEONE is the newest state 

in Africa, having achieved inde- 
pendence on April 27 of this year after 
almost a century and a half of British 
rule. 

Past historical, political, and economic 
ties with the United Kingdom have acted 
to give that country a predominant posi- 
tion in Sierra Leone’s external trade. 
Political independence will not change 
this situation drastically, for most of the 
large foreign investments and trading 
companies in the country represent Brit- 
ish interests. 

The pace of economic development in 
the country, however, is quickening and 
Sierra Leoneans are anxious to diversify 
their trade and investment relations with 
a wider circle of partners. 

U.S. exporters and prospective in- 
vestors should be able to expand their 
position in this area perhaps as part of 
their overall interests in West Africa 
generally (Sierra Leone occupies a 
strategic position in the West African 
coast and has an excellent seaport, Free- 
town, which is also the capital). More 
than half of Sierra Leone’s population is 
engaged in agriculture—with chief agri- 
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cultural export crops being palm kernels, 
coffee, cocoa, kola nuts—but minerals are 
the most important exports, particularly 
diamonds and iron ore. 

Exports in 1960 totaled $83 million 
while imports, amounting to $74 million, 
consist mainly of foodstuffs, textiles, and 
a variety of miscellaneous manufactured 
goods. Food imports, which in 1960 
alone amounted to over $12.3 million, and 
nondurable consumer goods are regarded 
as items which can have promising fu- 
ture sales possibilities in this market. 

While Sierra Leone’s 1961 external 
trade is expected to show an increase 
when full annual data are available, the 
U.S. share probably will remain small. 
In 1960, U.S. exports to Sierra Leone 
totaled $2 million (3% of total Sierra 
Leonean imports), while U.S. imports 
were valued at $1.4 million—about 2% 
of Sierra Leone’s global exports. 

Efforts to promote investment and en- 
courage industrialization are beginning 
to show some results: Sierra Leone’s 
Minister of Trade and Industry recently 
announced that 13 foreign companies 
have applied for permission to establish 
plants in Sierra Leone. Products of 
these companies are: Plastics; pharma- 
ceuticals; clothing; umbrellas; radios; 
cartons; boats; flour; mineral waters; 
metal household utensils; alcoholic bever- 
ages; and car batteries. Fish processing, 
manufacture of cigarettes, paints, and 
industrial gases are some of the present 
industries, 


to regain the confidence of foreign in- 
vestors. Since the racial riots in March 
1960 there has been a net outflow of 
capital amounting to over $300 million, 
primarily through sales of foreign-held 
securities on the Johannesburg Exchange. 
The loss of foreign portfolio capital 
tapered off in late 1960 and early 1961; 
however, the announcement in March 
that South Africa intended to leave the 
Commonwealth when she became a re- 
public on May 31, 1961, triggered a new 
and alarming withdrawal of capital. The 
adverse effect of this new outflow on 
South Africa’s already dangerously low 
foreign reserves moved the Government 
to impose drastic and unprecedented 
controls over the movement of capital. 


Exchange Controls Enacted 


The foreign exchange controls (see 
F.C.W., July 24, 1961, p. 11) which were 
imposed in June effectively arrested the 
loss of capital and contributed largely to 
reversing the precipitous drop in the for- 
eign reserves level. Foreign reserves had 
fallen from a peak of $441 million on 
January 29, 1960, to a low of $198.8 mil- 
lion on June 16, 1961. As of September 
1, 1961, the reserves had recovered to 
$248.8 million. While the exchange con- 
trols have unquestionably been effective, 
interference with the free movement of 
capital on the Johannesburg Exchange 
is likely to make the problem of attract- 
ing foreign capital even more difficult 
in the future. 


S an additional measure to protect 
her reserves and allay fears that 
the rand might be devalued, South Africa 
contracted in July a $75-million dollar 
one-year standby arrangement with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
The arrangement allows for one-half of 
that amount to be drawn during the first 
6 months. The remainder is to be made 
available only upon further approval of 
the Fund, presumably to assure that 
withdrawals are not used to finance a 
chronic capital outflow, contrary to IMF 
policy. At the time of this writing, South 
Africa had made no actual withdrawals 
under the arrangement. 

South Africa has also moved to im- 
prove her foreign reserves position by 
expanding exports and contracting im- 
ports. She has adopted a cautious ap- 
proach to issuing import permits, par- 
ticularly for the less essential consumer 
goods, and is urging importers to meet 
their needs for raw materials and capital 
goods from domestic sources when pos- 
sible. The tightening of import licensing 
procedures has contributed to a down- 
ward trend in imports, which in the first 
6 months of 1961 totaled $776 million, 
somewhat less than the comparable pe- 
riod in 1960 and well below the levels 
reached in the second half of 1960. In 
the same period, South Africa has suc- 
ceeded in increasing exports from $646.8 
million in 1960 to $662.5 million in 1961 

(See Africa, p. S-48) 
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Downturn Seen for U.S. Sales 
In Iran 


HE Iranian market for U.S. products 

seems likely to grow worse before it 
improves. While a hoped-for upturn in 
Iran’s financial situation next year may 
permit some easing of the current restric- 
tions on a wide variety of imported goods, 
sales of many U.S. goods in Iran will be 
substantially lower in the next 6-8 months 
than in previous years. 

For many American exporters the cut- 
back will be offset somewhat by continu- 
ing U.S. economic aid to Iran, with its 
emphasis upon procurement in the United 
States, by sales of Public Law 480 surplus 
agricultural commodities, and opportuni- 
ties arising from Iranian economic devel- 
opment plans. For other suppliers, how- 
ever, the cutback in exports may be sub- 
stantial. 

The decline in sales should be least 
significant for productive goods, such as 
industrial and farm machinery, trucks, 
and chemicals, but American suppliers 
are strongly advised to concentrate to a 
much greater degree upon providing serv- 
icing and credit facilities if they are to 
cope successfully with accelerating Euro- 
pean and Japanese competition. The sta- 
tioning of an American representative in 
Tehran—or at a minimum, frequent visits 
by a representative—also is imperative if 
any appreciable volume of business is at 
stake. 


OR many consumer items, such as 
foods and household appliances, the 
import market in Iran has virtually dis- 
appeared because of the restrictions im- 
posed on such imports. Some easing of 
this tight situation likely will occur when 
the import policy for the year beginning 
March 21, 1962, is announced, but for 
some time to come it is doubtful that such 
items will be freely importable. Accord- 
ingly, consideration might well be given 
to licensing agreements or joint ventures 
which would minimize such restrictions. 
Iranian import figures for the current 
year are not available, but the cutback 
in imports has been general in nature and 
not aimed specifically at those from the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
United States has been one of Iran’s most 
important suppliers for consumer and de- 
velopmental goods, thus more vulnerable 
to import curbs. According to the most 
recent trade data available, the United 
States and Germany, with approximately 
20% each, are in a virtual tie for the 
first position in the Iranian market; the 
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United Kingdom (about 12%) is in third 
position. 


Exports Decline 


U.S. trade statistics show that during 
the first 6 months of 1961, U.S. exports to 
Iran totaled $55,558,000. This compared 
with $62,117,000 in the like 6 months of 
1960 when annual exports to Iran were 
valued at $117.2 million. 

This comparative decline of $6.6 million 
does not fully indicate the actual reduc- 
tion in U.S. shipments to Iran in January- 
June 1961. Except for sale of more than 
$10 million in grains and preparations to 
Iran under the P.L. 480 program, the 
drop would have been on the order of 
$17 million. 

Significantly lower levels were regis- 
tered in the case of most exports, especi- 
ally machinery, $18.5 million in January- 
June 1961 compared with $22.9 million 
in the same period of 1960; automobiles, 
parts, and accessories, $7.1 million com- 
pared with $15.4 million; and iron and 
steel mill products, $0.9 million as against 
$2 million. Lesser declines were noted 
for a variety of other items. 

U.S. imports from Iran during Jan- 
uary-June 1961 were valued at $29,500,- 
000 compared with $27,233,000 for the 
same period in 1960. Annual imports 
from Iran in that year amounted to $52,- 
679,000. The increase this year has been 
the result of a rise in value of petroleum 
imports from $11.9 million in the first 
half of 1960 to $19.1 million in the same 
period of the current year. Purchases of 
most other Iranian products declined, in- 
cluding cashmere wool, hides and skins, 
sausage casings, rugs, and fruits and 
nuts. 

A substantial reduction in the U.S. 
import tariff on cashmere wool was made 
in mid-year, an action which should help 
stimulate exports of this commodity to the 
United States. U.S. purchases of cash- 
mere wool in January-June 1961 were 
valued at only $1.9 million, significantly 
lower than the figure of $9.2 million regis- 
tered in the like 6 months of 1960. 

For more than a year, Iran has been 
faced with serious balance-of-payments 
difficulties, largely resulting from a 
strong demand for goods and services 
caused by an excessive expansion of 
credit. With the rise in money supply 
and prices, and the increase in public and 
private debt, there has been a significant 
reduction in the country’s foreign ex- 
change reserves. 


Economic Austerity Instituted 


An economic stabilization program ini- 
tiated by the Government of Iran in 
mid-1960, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, was further 
modified in 1961. The comprehensive pro- 
gram includes cuts in governmental 
spending, borrowing, and existing debt, 


limitations on private credit, and a re- 
duction in the country’s import bill. 

Restrictions placed on imports in Sep- 
tember 1960, in the form of substantial 
increases in the effective rate of import 
taxation, were augmented in the first 
quarter of 1961 by an expansion of the 
list of prohibited goods and the establish- 
ment of a compulsory letter of credit sys- 
tem with high cash deposits for most 
imports. In May, many new restrictions 
were placed on private credit, and in 
June the Central Bank took steps effec- 
tively to bar importation of almost 200 
categories of nonessential goods, includ- 
ing passenger cars, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, cosmetics, and high- 
quality textiles. 

As a result of this movement toward 
economic austerity, commercial activity 
has tended to decline. The pace of private 
and public investment also has slowed, re- 
flecting a number of factors, including the 
drying-up of credit facilities and problems 
of financing Iran’s second 7-year year eco- 
nomic development plan. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, 
the Government has continued to press 
forward with its third economic develop- 
ment plan. An annual increase of 6% 
in the country’s gross national product is 
the prime target of the new plan, with 
secondary objectives being the expansion 
of employment opportunities and the 
achievement of a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income. Total public and private 
outlay estimated in the 5% years begin- 
ning September 1962, is the equivalent of 
$4.7 million. 


U.S. Enterprises in Production 

Three U.S.-Iranian joint ventures got 
underway during the year. In March, 
Labaniyat Pak, in which Foremost 
Dairies has an equity interest, produced 
its first batch of recombined milk from 
imported milk products. On April 25, the 
Shah of Iran formally opened the $7 mil- 
lion B.F. Goodrich tire factory in Tehran, 
one of the largest and most modern in- 
dustrial establishments in Iran. The 
Shah similarly presided over the May 9 
inaugural ceremonies of the Magcobar 
Co., an affiliate of Dresser Industries 
engaged in the production of barite drill- 
ing mud from domestic raw materials. 

Early in the year, oil refining and the 
export of refined petroleum products were 
adversely affected by the closing of the 
Port of Abadan to shipping as a result of 
an Iranian-Iraqgian dispute. Crude oil 
production did not decline, however, and 
exports and refinery throughput recov- 
ered. The country’s oil exploration and 
expansion program moved forward satis- 
factorily. In August, an important oil 
field reportedly was discovered at Qom, 
near Tehran. If the field proves itself, 
this development will stimulate existing 
plans for a refinery at Tehran. 
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Opportunities Increase For 
U.S. Exports 


OME signs indicate that U.S. trade 

with Iraq will be stimulated by re- 
cent developments. New demand for 
plant machinery and transport equipment 
will be created by Iraqi industrial and 
agricultural expansion under the new 
development plan soon to be implemented. 
Already opportunities for U.S. sales in 
the Iraqi market have increased. 

Guidelines for a new 5-year economic 
development plan, to be retroactive to 
April 1, 1961, were recently announced. 
In these 5 years the Government pro- 
poses to invest $1.1 billion in the economy 
and calls on private investors (foreign 
and Iraqi) to invest an additional $448 
million. Government investments will be 
allocated to the sectors of the economy 
in this order of priority: Industry; agri- 
culture; public services; and transporta- 
tion and communications. 

New interest has been evidenced by the 
United States and other Western firms 
in various Iraqi development projects, 
particularly in contracts for engineering 
consultants studies. U.S. firms have ex- 
pressed interest in a cane-sugar planta- 
tion and refining mill and a plant to 
produce pressed hard board from palm 
fiber. 

A German-Lebanese-Swedish combine 
has the contract to build a $20-million 
port at Umm Qasr. Project study con- 
tracts have been concluded with a Swiss 
firm for a synthetic silk plant and with 
a Swedish firm for a paper mill. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) is 
carrying out a $280-million petroleum ex- 
pansion program. A U.S. firm under 
contract to IPC is making good progress 
in laying an underwater pipeline from 
Fao to the offshore terminal. 


New Law Spurs Investment 


The investment law was amended in 
June 1961, and is now called the Law for 
the Encouragement of Industry. The law 
grants to new industries: Exemptions 
from income tax and surtax for limited 
periods; exemption from import duties 
on machinery, apparatus, raw materials, 
packing materials and building materials, 
required for the undertaking, and on 
laboratory equipment and material; ex- 
emption from property tax for a period 
of 10 years; and exemption from stamp 
duty. It is also provided that not more 
than 10% of employees in an undertak- 
ing, excluding technicians, may be non- 
Iraqis and at least 60% of the capital 
must be Iraqi. 

U.S. exports to Iraq in the first half 
of 1961 at $19.4 million compared fa- 
vorably with the $19.5 million in the first 
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half of 1960. Thus the high level of ex- 
ports ($36.9 million in 1960 compared 
with exports of $27.5 million in 1959) 
has been sustained in the first half of 
1961. 


RINCIPAL U.S. exports to Iraq were 

machinery, automobiles, trucks 
busses, trailers, and parts, rubber manu- 
factures, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, chemical specialties, and 
tractors, parts, and accessories. 

U.S. imports from Iraq at $14.7 mil- 
lion were 20.5% greater than the $12.2 
million in the first half of 1960. Petro- 
leum and unmanufactured wool accounted 
for almost the entire value. Imports of 
dates, until recently an important item 
in U.S. imports from Iraq, have declined 
because of the inability of the growers 
to supply high quality dates contracted 
for by U.S. importers. 

A set quota in 1961 for all eligible im- 
ports was established for the first time 
since 1941. The foreign exchange control 
law was amended to give the central 
bank clear authority to allocate foreign 
exchange for imports. About mid-year 
a temporary halt in import licensing was 
proclaimed. In view of recent tight im- 
port restrictions, the suggested practice 
for U.S. firms is to require proof of a 
valid import license or to obtain a letter 
of credit before shipment of the goods. 





Israel 








Economy Showing Signs 
Of Uncertainty 


N contrast to its stability in 1960, the 

Israeli economy began to show some 
uncertainty during 1961. The consumer 
price index rose 4.5% between April 1 
and July 1, compared to a rise of only 
3.8% during all of 1960. Even sharper 
price increases were noted in commodi- 
ties not included in the index, such as 
real estate and agricultural products. 
Monetary policy has become more restric- 
tive, and more rigid liquidity provisions 
imposed by the Bank of Israel have re- 
sulted in a contraction of credit and a 
reduction in the means of payment. 

The rise in prices caused Histadrut, 
the labor federation, to press for a wage 
increase. By July an increase of 6% 
in wages had been generally agreed on; 
in many branches of industry the in- 
crease was made retroactive to January 
1. Despite this settlement, differences 
between management and labor over the 
principles of a cost-of-living allowance 
agreement have led to some tension in 
the labor field. 

The increase in mass purchasing power 
resulting from the wage increase pro- 
duced a buying spree which further con- 
tributed to the upward pressure on 


prices, and gave rise to fears of an in- 
flationary spiral. Another stimulus to 
increased buying has been the rumor of 
impending devaluation of the currency. 
Despite repeated official denials, it was 
suspected that the Government would de- 
value after the August 15 elections. 
Although the elections are long past, the 
rumor persists. 


Exports Up by 20 Percent 

In spite of the above, the Israeli econ- 
omy remains basically sound. Exports 
from January to June have increased 
some 20% over those for the same period 
of 1960. Progress was reported in ex- 
ports to eastern Asia, Africa, and Iran, 
and several new products, such as auto- 
motive parts, aluminum foil, and canned 
smoked fish, were added to the list of 
Israeli exports. 

The trade deficit widened during the 
same period, but this was largely caused 
by the import of capital equipment, such 
as machinery, and ships; some of these 
materials were supplied to Israel as part 
of German reparations. In May the 
United States and Israel signed an 
agreement whereby $26 million in sur- 
plus agricultural commodities will be 
made available to Israel under P.L. 480, 
and in June the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
granted a $25-million loan to an Israeli 
industrial combine for the expansion of 
facilities for producing potash, bromine, 
and magnesite from the Dead Sea. 


MERICAN exports to Israel in- 

creased to $67.9 million in the first 
half of 1961, compared to $60.2 million 
in the first half of 1960. Principal U.S. 
exports to Israel are grains and prepara- 
tions, soybeans, machinery and parts, 
tractors, automobiles and parts, and 
manufactured goods. The _ principal 
U.S. import from Israel remains, as in 
the past, industrial diamonds. 

There is room for expansion in the ex- 
port of almost all types of goods to Israel. 
The high standard of living and rela- 
tively high level of purchasing power 
means that many types of consumer 
goods can be sold in Israel which would 
not find so large a market in most other 
Near Eastern countries. The Govern- 
ment’s active investment promotion pro- 
gram is expected to lead to an increase in 
imports of capital goods, and the vigor- 
ous expansion of service industries will 
lead to increased demand in goods used 
in these fields. American businessmen 
would do well to study the Israeli market 
carefully; Israel is a small country, but 
its sales potential is large. 





Per capita fluid milk consumption in 
the United Kingdom was 323.9 pounds in 
1960, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. This is compared with 322.2 in 
1959 and 217.1 in prewar years, accord- 
ing to recently released U.K. figures. 
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Import Pattern Shows 
Significant Changes 


HE pattern of Kuwait’s import 

trade showed changes significant to 
American businessmen in 1960 and early 
1961. Of the four major categories, two 
showed noticeable decreases and two 
showed equally noticeable increases. 
Motor vehicles decreased sharply, prob- 
ably because of overimporting in 1959, 
and building materials also decreased as 
the building boom in Kuwait began to 
slow down. 

On the other hand, imports of food- 


stuffs showed a rise of over 50%, and 
imports of general merchandise (manu- 
factured goods, consumer goods, and 


capital equipment) rose over 10%. 
American exporters have not been major 
suppliers of foodstuffs, but if prices can 
be made competitive and if more personal 
attention and more liberal credit terms 
are offered to the Kuwaiti import trade, 
there will be real opportunity for in- 
ceased trade in this field. 

U.S. exports to Kuwait in the first half 
of 1961 at $25.6 million were 16.3% 
greater than the $22 million in the first 
half of 1960. The principal commodities 
involved, according to their rank in im- 
portance, were machinery; automobiles, 
trucks, busses and trailers, and parts; 
air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment; cigarettes; metal manufactures; 
grains and preparations; and petroleum 
and products. 

U.S. imports from Kuwait in the first 
half of 1961 were valued at $60.8 million, 
or 2.7% less than the $62.5 million in 
the first half of 1960. Almost all im- 
ports consisted of petroleum and 
products. 

The program to industrialize the coun- 
try got off to a good start in 1961. On 
May 21, the Kuwait Petrochemicals Co., 
capitalized at $44.8 million, was founded. 
The Government and the Italian firm 
Orenzio Denora each subscribed to 40% 
of the total two million shares, while 
the remaining 20% were subscribed as 
follows: Kuwait National Petroleum 
Company, 5%; National Industries Com- 
panies, 3%; and the public, 12%. An 
agreement is being worked out between 
a British subsidiary of a U.S. firm and 
Kuwait to construct an aluminum fabri- 
eating plant. Other new development 
projects being implemented are: A flour 
milling complex; a water pipeline from 
Randatain to Kuwait town; and two 
highways. 

Enactment of a Law of Commercial 
Companies and the establishment of a 
Companies Control Board in 1960-61 pro- 
vided the Government for the first time 
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with full regulatory powers over private 
companies. 

Industrial development in Kuwait 
could be financed entirely by Kuwaiti 
wealth. However, the Government pre- 
fers foreign capital participation be- 
cause of the technical know-how that 
accompanies the capital. Kuwait wants 
to attract industries capable of utilizing 
both the abundant supply of natural gas 
now being flared and the available low 
cost petroleum. 

The small country of 322,000 persons, 
having almost unlimited petroleum re- 
serves (62 billion barrels), produced an 
average of 1.7 million barrels of crude 
oil daily in the first quarter of 1961. 
The Government’s revenue from petro- 
leum in 1960 exceeded $400 million. 

Kuwait became a fully independent 
State on June 19, 1961, with the abroga- 
tion by the British of their Treaty of 
1899 and the signing of a new treaty. 
The British no longer have extra- 
territorial rights and privileges in 
Kuwait but are bound under the new 
treaty to render assistance to Kuwait in 
event of aggression. The British troops 
now in Kuwait, because of an Iraqi threat 
to Kuwaiti independence, are soon to be 
replaced by Arab League troops. The 
crisis created by the threat has sub- 
sided and the situation is now normal, 
except that oil wells near the Iraq- 
Kuwait border have been temporarily 
shut down. 


Saudi Arabia 


Imports From U.S. Gain; 


Economy Sound 


MERICAN exports to Saudi Arabia 
increased to $28.7 million in the first 
half of 1961 from $24.8 million in the first 
half of 1960. This is a reversal of the 
trend apparent for the last several years 
showing a decline in the U.S. share of 
the Saudi market. Although the United 
States continued to be the largest sup- 
plier of the country, our exports fell 
from $58.6 million in 1958 to $49.7 mil- 
lion in 1959 and $43.3 million in 1960. 
1961 has brought increased interest by 
American companies in the Saudi mar- 
ket, as evidenced by more numerous 
business visitors to Saudi Arabia. Most 
of these visitors expressed surprise and 
satisfaction at the caliber of local busi- 
ness firms and the market potential of- 
fered by Saudi Arabia. American com- 
panies will have to intensify their pro- 
motional efforts if the United States is 
to retain its share of the market. Com- 
petition is increasing, especially from 
Japan and western European countries, 
and Saudi importers are becoming more 
selective about the sources from which 
they purchase. 


















Saudi Arabia experienced a period of 
economic stability in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1961. Commercial and construc- 
tion activity appeared much the same as 
in the late winter months, and prices 
were practically unchanged. The Gov- 
ernment enjoyed its largest oil revenues 
in history, and, while maintaining care- 
ful controls on expenditure, caused some 
stimulation of the private sector of the 
economy through gradual expansion of 
development projects. On May 11 an 
additional $2 million was added to the 
development budget, bringing the total 
sum allocated for development this year 
to $74.4 million, the largest in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Prospects for future trade and in- 
vestments are fairly good, and the Gov- 
ernment is working to improve them by 
preparing new basic legislation (com- 
pany law and foreign investment law) 
affecting key sectors of the economy. 
One American company has already 
taken advantage of the favorable in- 
vestment climate in Saudi Arabia to es- 
tablish a plant to manufacture a de- 
tergent. 





Turkey 











Trend Toward Lower 
Exports Seen 


F present trends continue, U.S. exports 
to Turkey will not reach the 1960 level 
of almost $124 million. U.S. exports to 
Turkey in the first 6 months of 1961 
amounted to $63.6 million, a decrease of 
$18.9 million from the $82.5 million at- 
tained in the like period of 1960. 

U.S. imports from Turkey also dropped 
from $43.2 million in the first 6 months 
of 1960 to $34.3 million in 1961. The 
United States supplied over 32% of Tur- 
key’s imports and bought more than 25% 
of Turkey’s exports in the first half year. 

Since Turkey continues to conserve for- 
eign exchange by relying heavily on re- 
strictions aimed at curtailing nonessential 
and luxury imports, trade opportunities 
continue to be concentrated in electrical, 
industrial, and agricultural machinery 
and equipment. While Turkey is an at- 
tractive market for all kinds of manufac- 
tured goods, excepting foods and textiles, 
the tight foreign exchange situation sug- 
gests that most of this demand must be 
met through local manufacturing or as- 
sembly operations, with or without for- 
eign participation. 

The ceiling for imports from the United 
States in the next few years, while op- 
erating within the context of the Turkish 
import program, will continue to be in- 
fluenced by the amount of U.S. economic 
aid, Development Loan Fund (DLF) and 
Export-Import Bank loans, by direct 
American investment, and by Turkey’s 
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earnings from exports of tobacco and 
other commodities to the United States. 
U.S. grants and loans totaling $233 mil- 
lion have been made to Turkey since 
the beginning of 1961 to assist economic 
development and help finance imports, in- 
cluding over $94 million in ICA funds 
and DLF loans of $117.3 million. 


Foreign Trade Down 


Total Turkish foreign trade in the first 
6 months of this year was significantly 
below the level for the like period of 1960. 
Imports were 15% below the 1960 level, 
declining from $231.5 to $196.7 million. 
Exports fell more than 8%, from $157.6 
to $139.9 million. The result, however, 
represented a reduced deficit in com- 
modity trade of $56.8, compared with 
$73.9 million for the first half of 1960. 

The slow movement of major export 
items such as cotton and fruits, and the 
absence during the first quarter of cereals 
exports, were mainly responsible for the 
decline in exports. The overall decrease 
in commodity trade and especially imports 
reflects the stagnant market and tight- 
ness of money in Turkey. The mood of 
uncertainty which prevailed among im- 
porters at the beginning of the year has 
not been dispelled while the commercial 
and business community awaits the con- 
clusion of elections now scheduled for 
October. 


OR many imported materials, espec- 
ially construction materials and plas- 
tics, a pronounced buyers market exists 
for the first time in many years and man- 
ufacturers appear to be utilizing pres- 
ently held stocks of raw materials, hoping 
that prices will continue to decline. 
Although the revised ICA-procurement 
regulations banning use of ICA funds for 
financing imports from 19 countries with 
a relatively strong balance-of-payments 
position are expected to favor the growth 
of U.S. exports to Turkey, considerable 
confusion is reportedly to be found sur- 
rounding this procedure. Importers de- 
pendent on European sources for certain 
commodities complain that even where 
allocations are split between free ex- 
change and ICA dollars, foreign exchange 
is not being granted until ICA allocations 
have been fully utilized. Importers also 
complain about higher U.S. prices, par- 
ticularly with respect to transportation 
charges. 


Imports Liberalized 

The import level of Turkey authorized 
in January set the 1961 level of imports at 
$518 million, or 11% higher than in 1959 
or 1960. Many items, formerly subject to 
quotas, were placed on the liberalized list 
of $200 million, including some raw ma- 
terials and equipment for industry. Most 
consumer items remained on the author- 
ized quota list. 

The seventh import program, an- 
nounced in July to cover imports for the 
last 6 months of 1961, added many new 
items to the ICA-financed list. A 10- 
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percent deposit requirement for liberal- 
ized items was eliminated for industrial- 
ists and the time period in which letters 
of credit may be opened after receipt of 
allocations for quota items was extended 
from 1 month to 2 months. 

Some changes also were made in quota 
amounts including the elimination of steel 
concrete reinforcing rods because of ade- 
quate local production and a substantial 
reduction in motor vehicle quotas indicat- 
ing that supply is beginning to catch up 
with demand. Heavy trucks remained 
on the liberalized list. In view of slow 
business conditions and already sizable 
stocks on hand from the sixth import pro- 
gram, however, utilization of the seventh 
import program may not be sufficient to 
bring the level of commodity trade to 
that of the previous year. 


P.L. 480 Agreement Signed 


The eighth P.L. 480 agreement be- 
tween the United States and Turkey was 
signed in July and provided for ship- 
ment to Turkey of 200,000 tons of surplus 
wheat valued at $14.2 million. Due to 
the poor Turkish wheat crop, the agree- 
ment was amended in September to pro- 
vide an additional 500,000 tons of a total 
of 1 million tons of wheat to be re- 
quested from the United States this year 
to relieve severe shortages. 

Although negotiations for entrance into 
the European Common Market have been 
delayed, Turkey continues to seek mem- 
bership in the organization, hopeful of 
obtaining preferential treatment and fi- 
nancial aid from Common Market coun- 
tries until she is able to assume reciprocal 
obligations. 


HE Izmir International Trade Fair, 

which opened on August 20, had par- 
ticipation of 25 countries including the 
United States which had an impressive 
display that included agricultural and in- 
dustrial equipment. Viewers of the ex- 
hibit averaged 15,000 an hour and Tur- 
kish businessmen were hopeful that the 
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International Fair would increase the 
tempo of business which has been at a 
generally low level for some time. 


General Economy Dull 

Business and industrial activity in Tur- 
key showed little pickup during the spring 
and early summer as the atmosphere con- 
tinued to be one of wait-and-see pending 
October elections. Construction was off 
markedly. Government actions aimed at 
improving monetary and fiscal policies 
and designed to stimulate business 
through various credit devices have had 
little appreciable effect. 

Price stability, however, was main- 
tained which restored a sense of order 
to monetary and fiscal policy. There was 
a shift from quantitative to selective 
credit controls, reduction in interest and 
Central Bank rediscount rates, and use 
of aid-generated monies to establish funds 
designed to assist minerals development, 
exports, and the banking system. Expan- 
sion of money supply was only modest, 
reflecting the desire for increased 
liquidity. 

Turkey’s gold and foreign exchange 
position continued to show improvement 
and the net position changed from a de- 
ficit of $18.7 million on June 30, 1960, to 
surpluses of $35 million on December 31, 
1960 and $76.6 million on June 30, 1961. 

The State Planning Office published an 
ambitious 15-year plan in June which 
represents the first step toward prepara- 
tion and implementation of a sound long- 
range development program. The plan, 
which is divided into three 5-year plans, 
will be implemented in 1963 and sets the 
target rate for growth of gross national 
product at 7% a year. This target, which 
will require a sound and intensive utiliza- 
tion of Turkish domestic resources and an 
investment of 18% of the gross national 
product expects 14% of the needed gross 
national product investment to come from 
domestic savings and the remainder from 
external sources. 


Investment Attractive 

Despite the continuing business slump, 
political uncertainties, and some events 
which had a negative effect on the in- 
vestment climate, long-term prospects for 
investment have been sufficiently attrac- 
tive to bring several new foreign in- 
vestors into the country, including auto- 
motive, pharmaceutical, and textile in- 
terests to add to the $65 million in direct 
U.S. private investment already in 
Turkey. 

Events which negatively affected the 
investment climate included an edict 
which, in effect, outlawed existing phar- 
maceutical patents, the failure of several 
foreign companies to collect debts or re- 
solve disputes with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and the decision of one foreign in- 
vestor to discontinue an assembly plant 
in favor of direct imports because of the 
difficulties of doing business in Turkey. 
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Egypt and Syria 


NTIL the recent rebellion in Syria, 

the most dramatic development in 
the United Arab Republic had been the 
series of July decrees, designed to intro- 
duce sweeping changes in the economic 
and social life of the U.A.R. Until the 
situation in Syria is clarified, it is not 
possible to indicate the trend of develop- 
ments there. These decrees, however, 
will have great significance in Egypt. 

Among the principal measures were: 

@ Nationalization of all banks and 
insurance companies, and of specified 
companies and organizations of “a na- 
tional character,” mainly transport, tim- 
ber, metal, cement, land and hotel, and 
some chemical and fertilizer. 

@® Capital participation by the Govern- 
ment to a minimum of 50% of the shares 
in 91 companies and organizations of 
both Regions, principally general con- 
tracting, tobacco, cotton ginning, some 
textile and other manufactures. 

@ A limitation of £E£10,000 ($28,000) 
in Egypt, or £S8100,000 in Syria, for 
maximum individual capital participa- 
tion in any one or all of 159 specified 
companies of both Regions, the primary 
target being large enterprises owned by 
individuals. 

Shareholders in the companies nation- 
alized or partially nationalized were to 
receive in return State bonds negotiable 
on the stock exchange which are redeem- 
able in 15 years and carry an interest 
rate of 4% a year. Of the 149 firms 
fully nationalized, 146 were in Egypt; 
of the 91 in which Government partici- 
pation is a minimum of 50%, 79 were 
in Egypt; and of the 159 firms in which 
individual capital participation is lim- 
ited, 147 were in Egypt. 

Although the impact of the measures 
was greater in Egypt, it is significant 
that state ownership was introduced in 
Syria, traditionally a free-enterprise 
economy. In Egypt, the effect of the de- 
crees has been to complete the nation- 
alization in the industrial sector of prac- 
tically all large-scale private enterprise 
and, in addition, to eliminate by tax and 
salary decrees any real possibility of a 
comeback for private entrepreneurship 
from either the previously dominant 
classes or any new emerging class. 

To complete the picture, measures had 
been taken in June and July in the 
foreign trade sector which placed cotton 
exports and all imports under Govern- 
ment control. While it is only possible 
at this time to speculate regarding the 
results of these far-reaching measures, it 
appears fairly certain that the impact 
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will be to decrease the operating effi- 
ciency of the general economy, slacken 
the rate of investment, and retard the 
development program. The role of the 
private sector, in the developing “social- 
ist, cooperative, and democratic” state, 
appears to be a limited one. 

One facet of the recent economic ac- 
tions which should not be overlooked, 
however, is that the new cotton policy and 
the decrees giving the State control over 
imports apparently had as their basic 
objective the divorcing of the Egyptian 
economy from its dependence on the So- 
viet bloc. The aim appears not only to 
secure Western markets for cotton, but 
also to be able to procure from the West 
raw materials and machinery for realiza- 
tion of the 5-year industrial and social 
development program unveiled in July 
1960. In Egypt the plan will require an 
investment of £E1,697 million (1 
£E=U.S. $2.87). The plan is calculated 
to double national income in 10 years. 


Rich Market Exists 


The progressive implementation of the 
5-year development plan creates a poten- 
tially rich market for sales of U.S. goods. 
The full market potential undoubtedly is 
limited, however, by that traditional 
problem of underdeveloped areas— 
a shortage of foreign exchange. 

Caught between the foreign exchange 
requirements of an ambitious develop- 
ment program, and declining sales of its 
chief export, cotton, the Government is 
continuing its policy of tight controls 
over imports. Under these circumstances 
Egypt represents a promising market 
for capital goods and basic foodstuffs, 
but a discouraging one for consumer 
goods and semiluxury goods. The extent 
to which the United States will partici- 
pate in this potentially rich market is in 
direct ratio to American financing ability 
since the tendency in the area is to re- 
gard financing terms as more important 
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than quality or quantity of merchandise. 

The U.S. Embassy in Cairo reports 
that import policies appear to be moving 
toward minimum purchase terms of 3- 
year credit at maximum interest of 5%. 
West German, Italian, and United King- 
dom firms have been meeting these terms. 
The clear implication is that sales of 
American commodities may be excluded 
from the market unless U.S. manufac- 
turers and financial institutions are able 
to adjust to the situation. 

In 1960, as in 1959, the United States 
was Egypt’s principal supplier. Accord- 
ing to U.S. trade data, U.S. exports to 
Egypt reached a record $150.4 million, a 
$45-million increment over 1959 sales. 
The surge in exports was due mainly to 
larger U.S. shipments of P.L. 480 wheat, 
and wheat flour (approximately $66 mil- 
lion in 1960), and to $12.5 million in 
sales of diesel electric locomotives. The 
traditional heavy imbalance in merchan- 
dise trade continued, however, as U.S. 
imports of Egyptian goods totaled only 
$24.2 million in 1960. This, though, was 
a considerable improvement over 1959 
when imports from Egypt reached only 
$16.8 million. Egyptian shipments of 
cotton cloth, ($319,000 in 1959), rose to 
$5.9 million in 1960. This developraent 
plus the shipment of $1.7 million in 
crude oil accounted for the increase. 

Principal U.S. competitors in Egypt in 
1960 were (with sales given in millions 
of £E): The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 29.9; the U.S.S.R., 22; U.K., 13.5; 
Italy, 11.2; India, 9.6; France, 8.8; East 
Germany, 8.7; and Czechoslovakia, 8. 


U.S. Principal Supplier 


In the first 6 months of 1961, Egyptian 
imports under strict licensing control 
continued to consist primarily of basic 
foodstuffs, raw materials for industry, 
and machinery and equipment essential 
to plans for increased industrialization. 
The United States continued to be 
Egypt’s principal supplier due to large- 
scale deliveries of agricultural products 
purchased under P.L. 480. In an effort 
to secure markets for its gradually ex- 
panding export potential derived from 
increased industrialization, the U.A.R. 
has focused considerable attention on 
the newly independent countries of 
Africa. 

U.S. trade with Syria follows the 
Egyptian pattern in that P.L. 480 ship- 
ments of grain make up the bulk of U.S. 
sales to Syria. In 1960, grains totaled 

22 million of $37.7 million total U.S. 
exports to Syria. The remainder was 
composed mainly of machinery and 
vehicles. 

In the first quarter of 1961, the United 
States was again the most important 
supplier to Syria. However, when sales 
of P.L. 480 commodities are excluded, 
the United States is in third place after 
West Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Wool in masses and hides continues to be 
the most important Syrian export to the 
United States. 
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Good Market Potential 
Seen for U.S. Goods 


USTRALIA’S economic prospects 

and the potential for U.S. sales are 
promising. Foreign investors appar- 
ently share this view of the future as 
capital inflow continues at a mounting 
rate. The sharp reduction in the fiscal 
year’s overall trade deficit in May and 
June also provides a basis for this 
optimism. The Government’s anti-infla- 
tionary program established in Novem- 
ber of 1960 was relaxed recently, also 
improving the outlook. 

Australia’s economy for the first half 
of calendar 1961 had slowed consider- 
ably when compared to the buoyant 
conditions of 1960; but, by the second 
quarter of 1961, businessmen were confi- 
dent that an upturn was in sight. 

By the second quarter of 1961, the 
concern over falling exchange reserves 
lessened considerably. In June 1961, ex- 
ports reached their highest and imports 
their lowest levels since December 1959 
and brought the total trade deficit for 
the year ending June 30 down to $351 
million, some $112 million below the level 
expected earlier in the year. The steady 
reduction of imports since January 1961 
stemmed mainly from the Government’s 
restrictive measures in November 1960 
but was also due in part to a slackening 
of pent-up demand for imports follow- 
ing relaxation of licensing controls in 
February 1960. 

The decline in economic activity during 
the past 8 months has caused increasing 
unemployment, decreasing industrial out- 


put, and further declines in retail sales. 
Unemployment reached 2.7 percent of 
the work force, which represents the 
highest sustained level in the postwar 
period. 

The highly favorable climate for U.S. 
trade and investment, however, still re- 
mains. The high standard of living, 
common language and customs, similar 
methods of doing business, general ex- 
pansion of the economy, and the desire 
for U.S. products and know-how con- 
tribute to an attractive market for U.S. 
exporters. 

Only Japan and Canada increased 
their exports in 1960-61 at a faster rate 
—58% and 54% respectively—than the 
United States with 44%. The United 
States also maintained its position, sec- 
ond to the United Kingdom, as lead- 
ing supplier and was the third most 
important market for Australian goods. 
Total Australian imports from the 
United States in fiscal 1961 were valued 
at $486 million as compared with $330 
million for fiscal 1960. Australian ex- 
ports to the United States in the same 
period were $163 million and $170 mil- 
lion, respectively. In 1960-61 the United 
States provided 20% of Australian im- 
ports and received 7% of her exports. 

The bulk of American exports to 
Australia, consisting of machinery and 
essential raw materials needed by Aus- 
tralian industry, should continue to 
grow at the present rate. <A reduced 
volume of consumer items may be im- 
ported as the domestic industry develops, 
but any losses should be more than off- 
set by increased imports of capital equip- 
ment and raw materials. 


U.S. Exports Down Slightly 


U.S. export statistics for the first 6 
months of calendar 1961 showed only a 
slight decrease from the record high of 
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$160 million exports to Australia in the 
first half of 1960. Increased exports of 
automobiles and parts, office accounting 
machinery, petroleum lubricating oil, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, and plastic and resin materials, 
almost compensated for the reduced ship- 
ments of tobacco and manufactures, raw 
cotton, manmade fiber yarns, Douglas 
fir, iron and steel sheet, tractors and 
parts, and aircraft. Exports of cotton 
cloth and manmade fiber fabrics gen- 
erally continued at the high levels set 
in 1960. 

U.S. imports from Australia actually 
increased in the same period by $4 mil- 
lion to $76 million, mainly due to in- 
creased shipments of beef. 

One development which could lessen 
U.S. exports is the increasing number 
of requests for tariff revisions. Requests 
to the Australian Tariff Board for addi- 
tional protection more than doubled in 
the first half of 1961, but the Board has 
refused to grant most of the requests for 
tariff increases. 

Duty increases on polyethylene resins, 
paper, paper board, some paper manu- 
factures, and woolen piece goods, were of 
particular concern to U.S. exporters. 
The Board is also reviewing the entire 
textile schedules. 

A subject of growing Government and 
public concern is the prospect of the 
United Kingdom’s participation in the 
European Economic Community. The 
Government made it clear that it ex- 
pected the UK to give careful con- 
sideration to Australian Commonwealth 
trading preferences and demanded that 
full consultation be arranged before the 
final stage of negotiation was reached. 
This was accompanied by increased pub- 
lic determination to renew efforts to de- 
velop alternative markets for Australian 
exports. Southeast Asia, as well as 
North and South America, was men- 
tioned. 


Trade Missions Visit 


Several trade missions have visited 
Australia over the past half year. 
Japan, Hong Kong, and a number of 
European countries were represented. 

In August 1961, 22 countries exhi- 
bited at the Sydney Trade Fair. Follow- 
ing the 7-week U.S. trade mission’s re- 
port on trade opportunities in Australia 
(see Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 8, 
1961, p. 41), there has been greater 
commercial interest on the part of the 
U.S. business community. For example, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and 
various trade associations have received 
from U.S. exporters and manufacturers 
a noticeable increase in requests for 
information and assistance regarding 
pertinent Australian customs regulations 
and other marketing information. 
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Hong Kong Wants More 
U.S. Goods 


HE market in Hong Kong for a wide 

variety of U.S. products is unusually 
favorable. American firms only recently 
have begun to realize the potential. 

Specific export opportunities are most 
abundant in the construction field, which, 
spurred by an influx of refugees from 
Mainland China and the rising tourist 
trade, has maintained boom levels for sev- 
eral years. 


Factors Affecting U.S. Trade 


The British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong is perhaps the world’s most buoyant 
economy for its size. The dynamism of 
this market is attributable in large meas- 
ure to spectacular economic developments 
that have taken place over the last few 
years. Although perilously situated on 
the China mainland border and overbur- 
dened by a disproportionate refugee popu- 
lation, the Colony has become an impor- 
tant world center of trade and shipping, 
finance, industrial growth, and tourism. 

Operating as a virtual free port, with 
a minimum of trade and exchange restric- 
tions, almost no import duties, and ready 
credit availability; conducting a substan- 
tial entrepot trade; expanding and diver- 
sifying industry; and constantly building 
houses, apartments, hotels, banks, and 
factories, though guided to a large extent 
by the classical “invisible hand,” Hong 
Kong’s growing appeal to overseas trade 
and investment is readily apparent. More- 
over, Hong Kong sources report strong 
local preference for many U.S. products. 


TATISTICS for the first half of 1961 

confirm Hong Kong’s growing poten- 
tial as a market for U.S. goods. Whereas 
total imports from all sources increased 
by only 2.6° over the January-June 1960 
total, to a level of $526.4 million, imports 
from the United States rose by over 7% 
to $74 million. Exports to the United 
States fell by 30% from the correspond- 
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ing 1960 level to $49.8 million. 

The U.S. resumed top place in total 
two-way trade with Hong Kong in the 
first half, supplying 14% of Hong Kong’s 
total imports and absorbing 15% of the 
Colony’s exports of $328 million. This re- 
sulted in a favorable U.S. trade balance 
for the first half of $24.3 million and an 
overall trade deficit for Hong Kong of 
$198.4 million. Hong Kong’s deficit is tra- 
ditionally offset by substantial invisible 
earnings from shipping and tourism and 
from large capital inflows from oversea 
Chinese and other foreign investors. 


Specific Export Opportunities 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
Hong Kong’s overall development is the 
ebullient construction activity that is 
steadily transforming the Colony’s to- 
pography into a modern skyline. Of par- 
ticular significance to Americans, how- 
ever, is the heavy demand for high 
quality U.S. products that this construc- 
tion activity has generated. 

Items in greatest demand include air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equipment, 
internal combustion engines, fire alarm 
systems and sprinklers, pumps, locks and 
keys, vertical transportation equipment, 
sanitary equipment, interior furnishings, 
upholstery fabrics, formica, synthetic 
floor tiles, and counter equipment for res- 
taurants and hotels. These U.S. items 
reportedly are readily accepted in Hong 
Kong’s highly competitive market and are 
generally preferred if the quality is suffi- 
ciently high, even where the price range 
is as much as 10% above competitors. 


THER export opportunities outside 

the construction field include low- 
cost antibiotics and vitamin feed ingredi- 
ents for the local livestock industry, diesel 
engines up to 100 horsepower for Hong 
Kong’s proliferating fishing junks and 
taxis, and such sundry goods as clothing, 
provisions, tools, office equipment, adhe- 
sives, dacron jerkins, sports equipment, 
canvas, plastic scrap, and veterinary 
medicines, 

Despite the variety and intensity of 
demand for U.S. products, however, 
American firms generally have been slow 
to explore opportunities. More sales pro- 
motion work and merchandising and ad- 
vertising effort are needed. 
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India 


U.S. Sales in Some Categories 
At Record Levels 


ALES of American equipment, ma- 

chinery, and industrial raw mate- 
rials to India are proceeding at new 
record levels. American agricultural 
products are also being provided to In- 
dia under the $1.3-billion P.L. 480 agree- 
ment of 1960 calling for shipments over 
a 4-year period. Massive external 
assistance to be provided over the next 
2 years for India’s third 5-year plan 
(1961-66) from the United States, and 
other sources will provide continued 
trade opportunities in selective fields. 

There will be only limited scope, how- 
ever, for many types of American manu- 
factures because of India’s increasingly 
restrictive policy on imports of con- 
sumer goods and less essential import 
requirements. This import barrier is 
serving as a challenge to an increasing 
number of American industries to explore 
the possibility of manufacturing in In- 
dia under licensing or joint venture ar- 
rangements. A further impetus may 
arise from the Indian Investment Center 
which has just been opened in New York 
City. 

American importers may expect to 
receive increasing cooperation from In- 
dia in expanding traditional items and 
in developing new lines for sale in the 
United States. The Indian Government 
now is prepared to adopt additional ex- 
port promotional measures to step up 
foreign exchange earnings. 


Many Opportunities Offered 


Many trade opportunities will arise 
from the $1 billion in economic assistance 
which the United States has promised 
to supply India over the next 2 years. 
This will be mainly in the form of DLF 
and Export-Import Bank financing and 
procurement will be restricted largely to 
American suppliers. One major com- 
ponent of this assistance will be loans 
for development projects in such fields 
as power, irrigation, transportation and 
port development. The first loan of 
August 1961 provides $62.9 million for 
three power projects. Dollar financing 
will be made available also for some large 
Indian private industrial projects and 
to Indian industrial banks for channel- 
ing to smaller private industrial projects. 

Another major component of aid will 
be nonproject assistance in the form of 
industrial raw materials to sustain In- 
dian industrial production. Such assist- 
ance may account for as much as $200 
million of the $545 million to be made 
available in the first year of our 2-year 
commitment. The first commodity loan 
of June 1961 provided $20 million for 
procurement of aluminum, copper and 
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zinc mainly in the form of wire, bars, or 
ingots for processing by Indian fabrica- 
tors. India has now requested non- 
project assistance for the following addi- 
tional industrial materials: synthetic 
rubber, tire cord yarns, carbon black, 
sulphur, wood pulp, styrene monomer, 
phenol, cellulose acetate, butyrates, cal- 
cined petroleum products and automobile 
components and spare parts. Special 
types of steel are also in short supply, 
as well as fertilizers and other agricul- 
tural chemicals, including insecticides. 


Various Projects Open to Bid 


American exporters will also have an 
opportunity to bid on various projects 
to be financed by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) and the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA). The combined 
assistance to be extended by these agen- 
cies to India over the next 2 years will 
amount to about $400 million. The first 
IDA loan for India of August 1961, is a 
$60-million credit for Indian highway de- 
velopment. A $35-million IBRD loan, 
also announced in August, is to cover 
the supply of coal mining machinery to 
India. Additional loans may be expected 
from these agencies for Indian power, 
port, and railway development. 

Although India’s own foreign exchange 
reserves and current earnings are 
heavily mortgaged to pay large amounts 
of deferred credits now coming due, pur- 
chases on its own account will be sizable. 
American exporters are advised to study 
the new import licensing policy to be an- 
nounced shortly for the October 1961- 
March 1962 period. 

These various sources of financing be- 
ing made available to Indian importers 
will create a heavy short-term demand 
for selective American manufactures 
and industrial raw materials. Neverthe- 
less, it is imperative that American com- 
panies pay close attention to their Indian 
trading arrangements to ensure success- 
ful implementation of present U.S. pro- 
curement opportunities and to maximize 
longer range private trade and invest- 
ment openings in that country. 


Foreign Investment Sought 


There will be extensive scope for par- 
ticipation in new high-priority industries 
for which India is seeking foreign in- 
vestment (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 7, p. 5). Most of these 
were in basic manufacturing such as iron 
castings and forgings, special steels, and 
producer goods industries. In these in- 
dustries, it may be expected that India 
will accord all possible official assistance 
to encourage investors. Other investment 
proposals will be entertained by India 
but foreign companies may find it diffi- 
cult to obtain approval for them unless 
they are self-contained in respect to 
foreign exchange costs of machinery, 
components, and raw materials or 
promise early compensatory export earn- 
ings. 
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The United States and the United 
Kingdom are vying for the role of prin- 
cipal supplier to India in 1961 with each 
country supplying about 25% of India’s 
imports. U.S. exports amounting to 
$258.9 million in the first 6 months of 
1961, were at a lower rate than the 
$318.5 for the same period of the pre- 
vious year and the alltime annual peak 
of $639.3 million attained in 1960. How- 
ever, this decline in 1961 is attributable 
entirely to the sharp decline in P.L. 480 
agricultural shipments from $209.8 to 
$134.3 million. 

In contrast, exports of American 
manufactures were up to $125 million 
from $110 million in the same period 
of 1960. Machinery exports increased 
from $30.7 million to $56.6 million with 
most of this gain being in the industrial 
category, particularly textile machinery 
and metal-cutting machinery. Electrical 
machinery exports were higher as well 
as shipments of man-made fibers, petro- 
leum and products and nonferrous 
metals, tractors and parts, and medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products. 

In 1961, the United States continued 
to rank second, behind Britain, as India’s 
principal customer. U.S. imports 
amounted to $119.4 million in the first 6 
months compared to $115.8 million for 
the same period of 1960 and a 1960 total 
of $230 million. Jute manufactures 
were up sharply from $40.2 million to 
$53.9 million. Lesser gains were made 
in U.S. imports of cashew nuts and lac. 
Imports of tea, raw wool, mica, and 
hides and skins were down slightly. 
Heavier losses were registered in imports 
of pepper, cotton manufactures, and 
castor oil. 

The highlight of current U.S. Govern- 
ment promotional activities in India is 
the large American pavilion to be set up 
at the Indian Industries Fair opening on 
November 14, 1961. The number of 
American company representatives visit- 
ing India for trade or investment pur- 
poses has increased sharply in 1961. 
Representatives of 84 major American 
corporations will have an opportunity to 
assess U.S. commercial prospects in In- 
dia at a Business International meeting 
to take place in New Delhi in October. 

Investment interest on the part of 
American companies continues to ex- 
pand. In 1960, the American direct pri- 
vate investment in India increased to 
$159 million from $136 million at the 
end of 1959. So far in 1961, some 35 
agreements for U.S. joint ventures have 
been concluded, or are in advanced 
stages of negotiation. Total equity capi- 
tal involved in these ventures is about 
$35 million. Another $30 million more 
would be provided under manufacturing 
proposals that are in earlier negotiating 
stages. This optimistic picture of new 
American investment activity must be 
tempered somewhat, however, by the 
knowledge that negotiations on a few 
large pending projects have not been 
proceeding as well as anticipated. 
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Import Level Reaches Peak; 
U.S. Holds Top Trade Position 


PURRED on by Indonesia’s temporary 

liberal import licensing policy during 
the early months of 1961, the United 
States in the first half of the year again 
was the main supplier. Total U.S. ship- 
ments were valued at nearly 60% higher 
than in the comparable 1960 period and 
a vigorous 89% higher than the perform- 
ance during the 6 months immediately 
preceding. Although trade prospects for 
U.S. exports still remain good, the likeli- 
hood of maintaining this high value level 
in the second half of the year is less 
favorable because of Indonesia’s general 
financial and economic weaknesses. 


Economic Performance Unfavorable 


Other than for a partial easing of 
acute shortages in internal stocks of 
capital and consumer goods—a condition 
that long has been crippling business 
and industrial activity—the Indonesian 
economy showed neglible improvement in 
the first half of the year. Concern was 
growing over a worsening balance-of- 
payments position and the export trade, 
by far the major source of the country’s 
foreign exchange income, was at the 
lowest level in a decade. 

Evidence of disappointing results was 
seen in several sectors. Production of 
many export cash products including 
smallholder rubber, tin, and crude oil 
was down seriously. Foreign exchange 
reserves declined much faster than antici- 
pated (reportedly, from $337 million at 
the beginning of the year to below $200 
million by early June), prompting a 
sharp reduction in import licensing 
commencing in June. And shortages of 
locally produced consumer items such as 
sugar, coconut oil, kerosene, and gasoline 
became more acute, necessitating con- 
tinued rationing which appears to be be- 
coming more or less a fixed feature of the 
economy. 

Surprisingly, relative price stability 
in the second quarter—following sharp 
price increases in the first three months 
—was one of the few bright spots in the 
midst of an otherwise unfavorable pic- 
ture. This stability, however, promises 
to be only temporary. Estate rubber 
production, which had been declining 
steadily over the past 5 years, has been 
slightly higher this year than last. 

Construction of new electric power 
facilities continued at an encouraging 
pace and encouraging signs indicated that 
construction may get underway this year 
on some 9 or 10 substantial industrial 
plants under the country’s new 8-year 
plan. In transportation, new ships 
joined Indonesia’s growing but still inex- 
perienced merchant marine, and three 
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new Lockheed Electras expanded the air 
service. 


Cutback in Certain Imports 

In addition to lower production, the 
weakness of world market prices for 
rubber and other of Indonesia’s agricul- 
tural exports was a prime factor in the 
poor export performance. On the basis of 
preliminary statistics, the value of ex- 
ports was running at the lowest level 
in at least 9 years, while imports were 
marking up one of the highest levels 
ince 1956. In early June measures were 
taken to virtually eliminate free-list im- 
ports (i.e., items importable at the ex- 
change rate of 200 rupiah per dollar), 
and to cut back imports of industrial 
products by as much as 20% to 40%. 
Because of the timing of the cutback, 
the high import level was expected to 
carry over into the third quarter, with a 
harp reduction becoming apparent there- 
after. 


U.S. Remains Leading Trade Partner 


ASED on U.S. Census statistics, U.S. 

exports to Indonesia—primarily 
manufactured goods, but also agricul- 
tural commodity shipments under P.L. 
i80 agreements—were valued at $71.7 
million in the first half of 1961, com- 
pared with $45.2 million in the compar- 
able 1960 period and $38 million in the 
preceding 6 months. The half-year fig- 
ure represents only 14% less than the 
amount for the entire year 1960. U.S. 
imports of Indonesian products—pre- 
dominately rubber and crude oil—were 
valued at $75.3 million, or roughly 30% 
less than the levels in both the compar- 
able 1960 period ($108.7 million) and 
the period July-December 1960 ($107.4 
million). 

Preliminary statistics indicate no re- 
cent major shifts in direction of Indo- 
nesia’s trade, either in commodities or in 
trading partners. As in 1960, the United 
States appears to be maintaining its 
traditional leading position, supplying 
16% of Indonesia’s total imports, fol- 
lowed, in order, by Japan, communist 
China, Burma, and West Germany; as 
customers for Indonesia’s exports, in 
order of importance, came Singapore, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Malaya, and West Germany. 


Potential for U.S. Products Good 

Despite its many economic difficulties, 
Indonesia remains a sizable market for 
U.S. products. Although American, along 
with other, exporters will be affected 
by current reductions in foreign ex- 
change allocations for certain industrial 
goods, including machinery and parts, 
the recent virtual suspension of free-list 
trade is expected to have a much less 
adverse effect on American trade than 
on that of some other leading trade 
partners. 

American participation is expected to 
maintain a strong position in two major 
areas which have not been affected by 
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cutbacks. One is in the so-called essen- 
tials (raw cotton, yarn, textile yard 
goods, jute, wheat flour, rice, cambrics, 
concrete reinforcing bars, tin plate, news- 
print and other types of paper, cloves, 
and cement). Indications are that U.S. 
exporters are gaining an increasing share 
of the quality textile yard goods market. 

Prospects are good for sales of 
additional American wheat flour, both 
through regular channels and under pro- 
visions of existing as well as proposed 
additional multi-year P.L. 480 agree- 
ments. U.S. manufacturers should in- 
creasingly investigate the large and 
growing Indonesian fertilizer market, 
since it is now recognized that American 
prices in many cases are quite competi- 
tive with offerings from traditional 
European suppliers. 

Other promising markets would appear 
to be in such lines as earthmoving equip- 
ment, trucks, television equipment, rail- 
cars and other railway equipment, assem- 
bly parts for radios, public address sys- 
tems, incandescent and flourescent lamps, 
and auto and truck replacement parts. 


Mission to Explore Potential 

HE other major area of imports not 

yet affected by recent foreign exchange 
cutbacks is the broad field of industry, 
particularly for projects under the 
Government’s 8-year development plan. 
From the standpoint of dollar earnings, 
it is here that American industry is 
likely to find the most promising markets. 

Although a large part of the financing 
for new development projects getting 
underway is coming from the Soviet 
bloc, Americans are participating in sev- 
eral large projects—e.g., the urea ferti- 
lizer plant near Palembang and the ex- 
pansion of the Gresik cement plant facili- 
ties—and indications are that more of this 
business will be forthcoming if credit 
terms can be arranged. 

Also, a considerable amount of cash 
business appears to be in sight in connec- 
tion with plans for various small indus- 
trial enterprises, e.g., for procurement 
of plant equipment for the domestic 
manufacture of such items as storage 
batteries, auto parts, reinforcing iron 
bars, tin foil and plate, and water pipes. 

Discussing and investigating general 
and specific opportunities for U.S. goods 
and services to take an active part in 
assisting in Indonesia’s planned indus- 
trial development will be uppermost in 
the minds of the U.S. Trade Mission 
members scheduled to visit Djakarta 
and other leading Indonesian cities from 
November 4 through December 16 this 
year. 

In general, private enterprise remains 
cautious about investing in Indonesia be- 
cause of the uncertainties about its future 
position. As time goes by it becomes 
increasingly clear that private foreign 
equity capital is not welcome in any field 
of endeavor. Generally, the policy for 
the future seems to be that new private 
foreign interests are to be allowed to 
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Japanese Boom Continues 
Despite Trade Imbalance 


HE Japanese economy continued to 

enjoy an unprecedented prosperity in 
the first half of 1961, although the gen- 
eral optimism of businessmen and Gov- 
ernment officials has been tempered with 
concern over inflation and balance-of- 
payment deficits. 

At the end of 1960, Japan was ex- 
periencing a phenomenal boom, spurred 
by an expansion in capital equipment. 
The gross national product, when de- 
flated for price increases (using 1955 
as a base year), had increased 12.8% 
over 1959 and amounted to $35,525,000,- 
000. Japanese exports for the year had 
reached $4,055,400,000, f.o.b., and im- 
ports were $4,492,100,000, c.if. Of this, 
the United States had received 26.7% 
of the Japanese exports and shipped 
32.2% of the imports. Japan’s trade 
deficit for 1960 was $436,700,000, which 
was offset by a large inflow of capital. 


Trade Deficit Grows 


In the first 6 months of 1961, Japanese 
customs clearances show total exports at 
$1,962,091,000, f.o.b., and imports at 
$2,759,974,000, c.if., leaving a _ trade 
deficit of $797,883,000. Thus, the deficit 
for the first half of 1961 overshadows 
the deficit for the entire year 1960 at 
a little less than double the amount. The 
economy was demanding increased im- 
ports while export efforts were being 
diverted into the booming domestic 
market. 

In this same period, U.S. exports to 





participate only on the basis of contrac- 
tual arrangements with Government 
companies. 

The arrangement which obviously has 
the greatest appeal to the Indonesian 
Government is the type which was worked 
out in 1960 between the Government- 
owned Permina Oil Company and Jap- 
anese interests. This involves a Japanese 
line of credit for oil field equipment and 
exploration activities with the investment 
to be recovered from an allocation of a 
share of the increment in production. 
The contract is for a specified period of 
years after which title to all equipment 
reverts to Indonesia. Japanese interests 
made a similar arrangement in July 1961 
for the exploitation of nickel ore in 
Sulawesi and they are currently attempt- 
ing to work out arrangements of a 
similar nature for the exploitation of 
forest products and fisheries. American 
interests already operating in Indonesia 
for some time have been attempting to 
work out new contracts of this general 
type in the petroleum field, but without 
successful conclusion of negotiations. 
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Japan reached $900,235,000, which was 
39% higher than the total for the first 
half of 1960, according to U.S. Customs 
statistics. Japanese imports into the 
United States were $467,355,000, or 23% 
lower than the first half of 1960. 

At the end of 1960, Japan’s foreign 
exchange reserves stood at $1,824,000,- 
000, about 38% higher than at the end of 
1959. Since then, reserves increased to 
a high point of $2,035,000,000 in April 
1961 and then fell to $1,912,000,000 in 
June. (The preliminary figure for Sep- 
tember is $1,720,000,000.) In the face 
of an upward price creep and declining 
reserves, the Government acted to re- 
store financial equilibrium by (1) re- 
questing that banking authorities insti- 
tute a reduction of at least 10% in the 
funds available for investment; (2) 
raising the discount rate from 6.57% 
to 6.935% on July 21, 1961, and; (3) 
reducing the discount rate for export 
bills from 4.745 to 4.380%, as an export 
promotion measure. 


Liberalization Progresses 


On April 1, MITI announced the 
largest foreign exchange budget in 
Japan’s history, providing $3.9 billion 
for the first half of fiscal 1961 (April 1 
to September 30). The commodity por- 
tion of this budget was $2.9 billion, of 
which $1.7 billion covered liberalized 
importation. 

This budget reflects the progress of 
the Japanese Government’s import 
liberalization program, originally an- 
nounced in June 1960, which had set a 
goal of liberalizing 90% of the foreign 
exchange budget in 1963. This program 
was later advanced by moving the com- 
pletion date to 1962. Items liberalized 
thus far have consisted mainly of goods 
not strongly competitive with Japanese 
products. A large number of manufac- 
tured commodities, particularly con- 
sumer goods, have yet to be liberalized. 

A new Japanese tariff schedule went 
into effect on June 1. The new sched- 
ule mainly follows the Brussels nomen- 
clature and has raised the import duties 
on a number of items as an adjustment 
to liberalization. 

The voluntary quota on cotton tex- 
tiles, a 5-year program which the Japa- 
nese Government had arranged in consul- 
tation with the U.S. Government, is in 
its fifth year. Japanese cotton textile 
producers have been distressed at the 
relative gains other countries, particu- 
larly Hong Kong, have made in the U.S. 
market while Japan has held itself to a 
voluntary quota. The U.S. Government 
has been working toward a multilateral 
approach to the problem and, in line 
with that approach, signed a new agree- 
ment with Japan covering 1962. The 
existing agreement began with an an- 
nual overall ceiling of 235 million square 
yards, which increased to 255. The 1962 
agreement provides an overall quota of 
275 million square yards, provided the 
quota will not afford other countries with 
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a disproportionate opportunity to en- 
large their share of the U.S. market. 


Trade Relations Improve 


Various activities in recent months 
have contributed to the promotion of 
better trade relations between the United 
States and Japan. The U.S. exhibit at 
the Fourth Tokyo International Trade 
Fair, April 17 to May 7, drew an esti- 
mated 1.2 million visitors to see the dis- 
plays of 26 U.S. firms, with immediate 
sales of about $3 million. The seventh 
U.S. Trade Mission to Japan visited the 
Tokyo, Kobe-Osaka, and Nagoya areas 
to explore trade opportunities. 

At about the same time the Japanese 
third Economic Mission to the United 
States visited this country from March 
30 to April 23 to discuss economic prob- 
lems with leading Government and busi- 
ness Officials. This visit was followed by 
that of Japanese Prime Minister Ikeda 
in June, during which an agreement was 
signed establishing a Joint United 
States-Japan Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs. The committee is 
composed of six cabinet members from 
both countries and will hold periodic 
consultations on economic matters of 
mutual interest. The first meeting is 
scheduled to be held in Japan November 
2-4, 1961. 


Domestic Expansion Continues 


Japanese industrial production had in- 
creased by June to 17% above January 
index level (1955 equals 100; January 
1961, 235.3; June 1961, 274.6). With the 
great expansion of industrial production, 
a labor shortage has developed and un- 
employment is at the lowest level in over 
10 years. Moreover, the level of Japa- 
nese wages and salaries has increased. 
The index of real wages in manufactur- 
ing (1955 = 100) showed a rise from 104 
in January to 108 in June. 

The prosperity of many Japanese firms 
was reflected in the size of the bonuses 
given to employees, which are tradi- 
tionally distributed at midyear and at 
the end of the year. Bonuses reportedly 
were larger than ever, in many cases 
equal to several months earnings. The 
impact of the expansion of real income 
in Japan has provided the basis for 
the “consumption revolution,” increased 
purchasing of semidurable and durable 
goods. Also, personal savings are among 
the highest rates in the world and there 
is a mass market in securities. 

Inflation took a small toll as wholesale 
prices moved up the index (1952 = 100) 
from 102.1 in January to 105.0 in June, 
and retail prices in Tokyo moved from 
106.6 to 108.9. The widespread pros- 
perity has been a boon to Government 
revenues and officials are concerned with 
the best ways to dispose of a tax sur- 
plus, with measures for export stimula- 
tion being considered. 


The Investment Climate 


Although the Japanese Government 
has traditionally discouraged equity in- 


vestment in Japanese corporations, the 
Ministry of Finance introduced in 
January 1961, the American Deposit Re- 
ceipts system for limited foreign trading 
in Japanese stocks. Several New York 
banks were selected as agents in trad- 
ing a few Japanese blue chip securities. 
The share certificates purchased in the 
United States are to be deposited in a 
Japanese bank and receipts issued to the 
buyer in the United States. Dividends 
are automatically remittable, but pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the shares would be 
repatriated only after a 2-year waiting 
period. The U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission held up the sale of 
the Japanese securities until it was as- 
sured that buyers were put on full notice 
of the limitations before purchase. 
Indications remain that the type of 
investment preferred by the Japanese 
Government is the negotiation of tech- 
nical assistance agreements with private 
firms, rather than equity investment. 
At the present time there are about 1,300 
such agreements which have been ap- 
proved by the Government. About two- 
thirds of these agreements are with 
American firms, with electronics, drugs, 
petrochemicals, synthetic fibers, aircraft, 
and automobile technology in the lead. 


10-Year Economic Plan Adopted 


The Japanese Government has an- 
nounced a 10-year economic plan to 
double the 1959 national income by 1970. 
If the plan proceeds, it is estimated 
that imports will increase by 9% annu- 
ally, and if the U.S. share continues to 
be about one-third, Japanese imports 
from the United States will reach an 
annual $3 billion in 1970. 

The plan assumes certain structural 
changes in the Japanese economy in the 
future. Among these changes are: the 
continued shift from light to heavy in- 
dustrial production; greater manpower 
shifts from agriculture to industry, 
without a decline in agricultural output; 
increasing labor scarcity with attendant 
wage and salary increases; a sharp in- 
crease in social overhead capital ex- 
penditures, such as roads, schools, utili- 
ties, etc.; maximum export efforts in 
concert with cooperative economic poli- 
cies with other countries; and an em- 
phasis on the expansion of personal con- 
sumption to create the foundation of de- 
mand adequate to support overall eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The double-the-income plan appears to 
many observers to be within Japan’s 
capacity, on the basis of past perform- 
ance. The Japanese Gross National 
Product has grown at an annual rate of 
10% in the past 6 years, with prices re- 
maining generally stable. Although it 
is possible that the economic growth 
policy may undergo some modifications, 
the 10-year plan may be expected to con- 
tinue to influence the thinking of many 
of Japan’s economic leaders, both inside 
and out of the Government. 
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Korean Recovery Slow; 
Trade Outlook Uncertain 


HE outlook for trade and investment 

within the Republic of Korea is not 
particularly encouraging for the im- 
mediate future, although there are glim- 
mers of potential improvement if the 
continued efforts of the new regime can 
create a more stable atmosphere. 

Since the coup of May 16 a pall of 
uncertainty has spread over the business 
community. Some of this uncertainty 
has been the expected reaction to a 
change in administration. It is also 
attributable, however, to the carry over 
of the generally unhealthy economic 
picture of waning industrial activity, 
price fluctuation, continued balance- 
of-payments deficit, and more recently an 
increase in the money supply which ex- 
ceeds the ceiling set by the Joint U.S.- 
ROKG Stabilization Agreement and 
which threatens a new surge of inflation. 


Austerity Program Instituted 

The new Government has instituted an 
austerity program designed to reduce or 
prohibit nonessential or competing im- 
ports, promote exports, create a more 
firm economic foundation, improve the 
investment climate, and create confidence 
in the Governments ability to follow 
through with its plans. They hope to 
achieve these goals through a series of 
immediate corrective actions, a_short- 
range stabilization program, and a 5- 


year development program. A pro- 
visional special customs tax, ranging 
from 10% to 100% will reduce Korean 


Foreign Exchange (KFX) import trade 
interest. 

Expansion of U.S. trade and invest- 
ment opportunities on a long-term basis 
will depend on the governing body’s 
ability to stabilize the economy and gain 
the confidence of both the local and the 
international business community. 

U.S. trade with Korea is primarily 
oriented to the U.S. economic assistance 
program. For the January-July 1961 
period, U.S. exports to Korea, according 
to Korean statistics, totaled $68.5 mil- 
lion, of which $59 million was aid 
financed. Purchases from the United 
States of $9.5 million financed with 
KFX represent less than 15% of total 
U.S. exports to Korea, a proportion con- 
sistent with the KFX percentage of the 
same period last year. 

Since the introduction of the “Buy 
American” policy for U.S. aid funds, 
pace of aid fund utilization has slowed, 
except for the agricultural surplus prod- 
ucts procurement. Part of this short- 
fall in fund usage is the result of reduc- 
tion in business activity after the coup. 
Other important factors, however, have 
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been the hope of the Koreans of changing 
the U.S. policy and the agitation to re- 
value the hwan. Some discontent still 
exists within Korea with the devaluation 
which became effective the first of this 
year. On the positive side, the deval- 
uation has brought a more realistic ex- 
change rate which in the long run should 
be beneficial to trade development. 

Trade potential in the next few years 
will continue to be predominantly in raw 
materials, agricultural products, ferti- 
lizers, and industrial equipment. 


Many Items Prohibited Import 


The current trade program which is 
effective through December 1961 lists 
a considerable number of prohibited im- 
port items. In anticipating the next 
6-month trade program, it is reasonable 
to assume that present restrictions will 
continue and that additional items will 
be added to the restricted list. Under 
those circumstances any expansion of 
U.S. trade in the private import sector 
should be in the direction of essential 
manufactured goods, machinery, and 
fertilizers. Those are products in which 
other countries have previously been pre- 
dominent suppliers. The United States 
can expect a growing and continued 
competition with Japan in Korean 
markets, especially when the Japanese 
and Koreans resume their former nor- 
mally close trading relationship. Other 
strong contenders will be Italy and West 
Germany. 

Imports into Korea for the first 7 
months of this year totaled $167.8 mil- 
lion. This included both KFX and aid 
financed imports. The KFX share was 
$59.4 million and the aid share was 
$108.4 million. Slightly more than 60% 
of all imports were aid financed which is 
down somewhat from the same period in 
1960, when over 70% were financed with 
aid funds. 

The U.S. share of Korea’s total im- 
ports of $167.8 million including both 
KFX and economic assistance programs, 
was $68.5 million, which is close to 40% 
of total imports. In KFX transactions 
the U.S. exported $9.5 million or close 
to 20% of the total $59.4 million of KFX 
imports and of the total aid funded im- 
ports of $108.4 million the U.S. supplied 
$59 million or approximately 55%. 
When the “Buy American” policy is fully 
implemented, U.S. traders should obtain 
a larger share of the aid-funded imports. 


Export Subsidy Law Enacted 

Korean exports for the first 7 months 
of 1961 were $22.8 million, which is some 
$7 million more than those of the same 
period last year. The U.S. share has re- 
mained fairly stable around $4.3-4.4 mil- 
lion with tungsten ore being the main 
product. To encourage exports the Ko- 
rean Government has passed an export 
subsidy law providing a subsidy of 200 
hwan to the dollar for all exports ex- 
cluding auctioned U.S. Army Surplus 
property and exports of state-owned 


enterprises. It is too soon to assess the 
effect of this law in stimulating exports. 


LTHOUGH Korea has passed legis- 

lation encouraging foreign invest- 
ment and concluded an investment 
guaranty program with the United 
States, the existing economic conditions 
are not conducive for most private 
capital. The Foreign Investment En- 
couragement Law passed in 1960, which 
limited investment to Americans only, 
has recently been expanded to allow 
investment from any country with which 
Korea has normal diplomatic relations. 
In this respect the Koreans are seeking 
investment loans from other countries to 
reduce their reliance on the United 
States. Among those approached have 
been West Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

A recent inducement to some forms 
of investment is the authorization of 
bonded processing of foreign goods in 
Korean factories with customs and tax 
incentives. Coupled with the abundant 
labor supply in Korea, that new pro- 
vision should be attractive to Japan and 
possibly to other countries as well. 

The outlook for the Korean food crops 
this year is optimistic. That encourag- 
ing outlook may provide the necessary 
impetus to the revitalization of the 
economy. 





Malaya 


U.S. Goods Sell Well 


in Malaya 


ONTINUING the trend which has 

been gathering momentum rapidly 
since the middle of 1959 when import 
restrictions from the dollar area were 
eliminated, products from the United 
States have been arriving in the Federa- 
tion market in ever-increasing quantities. 
U.S. exports to the Federation for the 
first half of 1961 were at a record 
US$11.4 million, well over the total for 
the whole year 1959, and 37% higher 
than exports for the first half of 1960. 
All indications point to a continuation of 
this trend. 

The most significant increase in Ameri- 
can exports was in off-the-road tractors 
and haulage vehicles. Exports of these 
items were valued at US$789,000 for the 
first half of 1961; this was considerably 
higher than the total for the entire pre- 
ceding year. There is continued great de- 
mand for heavy construction and earth- 
moving machinery in the Federation be- 
cause of the emphasis on land clearing 
and rural development in the second 5- 
year plan, 1961-65. 

Other U.S. products shipped to the Fed- 
eration in greater quantities were grains 
and preparations, up to US$133,000 for 
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the first 6 months of 1961 from US$35,000 
for the comparable period the preceding 
year (a part of which was a single ship- 
ment of rice) and unmanufactured to- 
bacco, which increased to US$1.7 million 
from US$59,000. This latter was largely 
attributable to greater use by local ciga- 
rette manufacturers of leaf tobacco, which 
seems to have an almost inelastic demand. 

Bookkeeping machines also were ex- 
ported in greater quantities during the 
first half year than in comparable previ- 
ous periods. Petroleum and petroleum 
products, although exported to the value 
of US$436,000, may find a dwindling mar- 
ket in the future because of the comple- 
tion of one oil refinery and the current 
construction of another in Singapore, 
which undoubtedly will start supplying 
much of the Federation’s needs. 


Exports of Some Items Drop 


Certain U.S. exports to the Federation 
have been decreasing during the year— 
among them dairy products, cigarettes, 
synethetic fibers, soap, and photographic 
and projection goods. Some of this de- 
crease results from local manufacturers 
beginning to turn out sufficient quanti- 
ties to satisfy some of the local demand, 
as in the case of soap and cigarettes. In 
the case of the former, tariffs were raised 
to protect the domestic industry. U.S. 
dairy products have to compete with those 
from Australia and other Commonwealth 
areas which enter under a preferential 
Commonwealth tariff. In the case of 
many items, however, the combination of 
unit price and delivery time act against 
the American product. 

The United States imported US$51.6 
million worth of goods from the Federa- 
tion during the period, US$30 million less 
than during the comparable period in the 
preceding year. This drop was due to 
greatly decreased imports of rubber, 
amounting to only US$25 million for the 
first 6 months of 1961 compared with 
US$50 million for the comparable period 
in 1960. U.S. purchases of tin and hard- 
wood, the other major imports, also de- 
creased. 


Investment Opportunities Expanding 
N the considered opinion of many inter- 

nationally minded businessmen, the 
Federation of Malaya provides one of the 
most fertile areas for private investment 
in Southeast Asia. Contributing to this 
view are stable political conditions, an 
intelligent and cooperative labor force, a 
firm recognition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the values of free enterprise, 
and several inducements offered by the 
Government to foreign and domestic in- 
vestors. 

With no regulatory problems related to 
employing skilled aliens, remitting profits 
or dividends, or obtaining import licenses 
for materials used in manufacturing their 
products, American companies are eyeing 
Malaya, along with the State of Singa- 
pore, as the ideal base of operations to 
serve the entire Southeast Asian market. 
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In some cases companies have been 
granted permission to import the raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacturing process 
free of duty, and in others the Tariff 
Advisory Committee has acted favorably 
on petitions to raise import tariffs on 
certain items to protect the domestic in- 
dustry. 

In terms of dollar value most American 
investment is in rubber, tin, and petro- 
leum, particularly oil refineries, but there 
is also investment in food processing and 
toiletries. The one off-key note in this 
clear harmony of investment opportuni- 
ties is the limitation of the market. Al- 
though possessing one of the highest per 
capita incomes in Asia—approximately 
US$280—it has a population of only seven 
million. Plans for the formation of some 
kind of common market between the Fed- 
eration, Singapore, and the three terri- 
tories of British Borneo may serve to 
make the total investment picture more 
attractive. 





Pakistan 











Prospects Favorable for More 
U.S. Trade 


ENERALLY favorable economic 
conditions continued to prevail in 
Pakistan in the first half of 1961. Com- 
plete statistics for the first 6 months are 
not available, but it is apparent that the 
value of both imports and exports has 
been above the level of the previous year 
and that industrial production, up 12.2% 
during the last half of 1960, continued to 
rise. Supplies of industrial raw ma- 
terials and consumer goods increased and 
promised to expand further in the second 
half of 1961, with the designation of 173 
industries entitled to import raw ma- 
terials and spare parts without prior 
Government approval. 

Prospects for increasing U.S. trade ap- 
pear favorable in view of the rising re- 
quirements for capital goods and raw ma- 
terials needed to implement the country’s 
second 5-year plan and the vast Indus 
Basin Development Project. Other favor- 
able factors include the country’s im- 
proved financial position, the limited 
world-wide procurement policy for ICA- 
financed goods, and the utilization of De- 
velopment Loan Fund or Export-Import 
Bank loans and credits for U.S. goods 
and equipment. Demand for imported 
goods is expected to be high, but competi- 
tion for the Pakistan market is increas- 
ing. Although U.S. goods enjoy high con- 
sumer preference and sell well in 
comparison with other products, the U.S. 
exporter must continually be on the alert 
to meet the generally lower prices and 
more favorable credit terms offered by 
European and Japanese firms. 





Imports From U.S. Up 


U.S. exports to Pakistan in the first 
half of 1961 amounted to $93.7 million, an 
increase of 12.9% over the $83 mil- 
lion supplied in the like 1960 period, when 
annual exports reached a figure of $168.2 
million. Although exports of P.L. 480 
shipments of grains amounted to slightly 
over $44 million in both periods, this 
commodity’s share of total U.S. exports 
to Pakistan fell from 53% to 47%. The 
largest increases in exports to Pakistan 
were noted in the following items (in 
millions of dollars with figures for the 
first 6 months of 1960 in parentheses) : 
Vegetable oils, 6.4 (1.0) ; petroleum prod- 
ucts, 2.6 (1.7); iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts, 6.0 (0.8), railway transportation 
equipment, 5.0 (neg.) ; and chemical spe- 
cialties, 1.0 (0.5). Exports of machinery, 
however, fell from $16.6 million in the 
first 6 months of 1960 to $12.7 million in 
the 1961 period while those of automo- 
biles, parts and accessories, declined in 
value from $8.2 million to $4.3 million. 

Increased export opportunities exist in 
Pakistan for almost all types of develop- 
mental equipment, raw materials, and 
some types of consumer goods. In the 
first half of 1961, the West Pakistan Wa- 
ter and Power Development Authority 
(WAPDA) began implementation of the 
Indus Basin Project by issuing tenders 
for certain projects and announcing that 
other tenders would be issued monthly 
until March 1962 when all contracts for 
works required in the projects’ first stage 
would be placed. Bids also have been 
invited for the establishment of a steel 
mill in Karachi and a number of cement 
plants, as well as a large number of small- 
scale industrial establishments being set 
up by private Pakistani investors through 
loans from the Pakistan Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation (PICIC). 

U.S. imports from Pakistan in the first 
half of 1961 amounted to $20.4 million, 
slightly less than the $21.6 million worth 
purchased in the 1960 period. Total 1960 
imports were valued at $36 million. While 
the quantity of raw jute imported in 
January-June 1961 fell by 75%, the 
value dropped by only 37% due to pre- 
vailing high prices. Other items imported 
which declined were hides and skins, raw 
cotton, cotton cloth, goat and kid hair and 
sports goods. Imports showing increases 
were shrimp and prawns, gums and res- 
ins, jute burlap and carpet wool. No 
significant change is foreseen in the trend 
of U.S. imports from Pakistan for the 
balance of 1961. 


Exchange Position Improves 


HE steady improvement in Pakistan’s 

foreign exchange position has allowed 
the Government of Pakistan to continue 
its liberalized import policy instituted in 
January 1960. The import policy, an- 
nounced in June for the July-December 
shipping period, was welcomed by nearly 
all traders and industrialists as a meas- 
urable step forward in freeing imports 
from governmental controls. 
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Significant provisions include the selec- 
tion of 173 industries which now will be 
able to import raw materials and spare 
parts upon their own, rather than Gov- 
ernment assessment of their require- 
ments; the inclusion of 38 new items on 
the Open General List (OGL); and auto- 
matic licensing for 18 industries on the 
basis of 100% of single shift capacity. 


Investment Incentives Offered 


Pakistan is making a concerted effort to 
attract foreign investors to the country 
and further incentives have recently been 
offered by the Government. As an exam- 
ple, the tax holiday for new industries has 
been extended to 8 years for all of East 
Pakistan, excluding Dacca, Narayanganj, 
Chittagong, and Khulna where the tax 
holiday is to be for 6 years. In the in- 
dustrial areas of West Pakistan, the tax 
holiday is 4 years. Import duty on ma- 
chinery and spare parts also has been re- 
duced from 12%% to 7%%. 

In the first 9 months (July 1960-March 
1961) of the second 5-year plan, 35% 
of the industrial investment schedule, 
planned for implementation by the pri- 
vate sector during 1960-65, was sub- 
scribed. According to the Government of 
Pakistan, of the total of $208.3 million 
invested, $124.2 million was subscribed by 
foreign investors and $84.1 million by 
local investors. As a result, 30 of the 
industries have achieved their target and 
no further sanctions will be given for new 
enterprises in these fields. 

In June, members of a World Bank- 
sponsored consortium, set up to assist in 
financing Pakistan’s development pro- 
gram, pledged additional commitments of 
$320 million for the second year (1961- 
62) of Pakistan's second 5-year plan com- 
pared with the Government estimate of a 
need for $945 million in 1961-63. 

The Government of Pakistan obtained 
five loans from the Development Loan 
Fund in the first half of 1961 totaling 
about $25 million. Other loans or credits 
obtained included $8.4 million from the 
United Kingdom, primarily for the pur- 
chase of railway equipment; $30 million 
from the U.S.S.R. for oil exploration; and 
$10 million from Yugoslovia for the pur- 
chase of capital goods. 


Payments Balance Shows Surplus 
AKISTAN’S balance of payments for 
the first quarter showed a current ac- 

count surplus of $30.5 million. This is 
the highest quarterly surplus recorded 
since the first quarter of 1956 and is at- 
tributed mainly to increased receipts aris- 
ing from the export of raw jute and of 
cotton manufactures. A deficit on current 
account for the second quarter is expected, 
however, as the value of imports increases 
under the Government’s liberalized import 
program. 

The country’s gold, dollar and sterling 
reserves rose to $300.3 million at the end 
of March 1961, the highest since Decem- 
ber 1951 and twice as high as the low of 
$150.1 million reached in October 1958. 
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Reserves fell to $263.9 million at the end 
of June 1961 but were still considerably 
higher than a year ago. 

In order to facilitate trade and indus- 
trial financing in East Pakistan, the State 
Bank liberalized bank credit restrictions 
in May for that area. The margin re- 
quired against imported manufactured 
goods and cotton yarn was reduced from 
40% to 20% and the exemption of margin 
for advances against imported goods 
raised from 25,000 rupees to 50,000 
rupees. In addition, in June the State 
Bank of Pakistan reduced the amount 
of Pakistani currency which could be 
brought into the country from 65,000 
rupees ($1,050) to 80 rupees ($16.80). 

First National City Bank of New York 
opened a branch in Karachi in July, and 
the Bank of America opened a similar 
branch. These are the first two American 
Banks to establish offices in Pakistan al- 
though the American Express Co. has 
performed banking services in Pakistan 
for a number of years. 

The Government announced that a Gov- 
ernment insurance organization would be 
set up to cover export risks not covered 
under normal insurance. Operations are 
to begin October 1, 1961, for a trial period 
of 3 years. For the present, jute, wool, 
and cotton exports are not included. Some 
of the risks to be covered are insolvency 
of the buyer; changes in the regulations 
or laws of the country of the buyer 
which causes loss to the exporter; failure 
of the buyer to fulfill the terms of the 
contract; and loss due to war or revolu- 
tion. 





Philippines 











Outlook Favorable for More 
Two-Way Trade 


ESPITE some disquieting develop- 
ments, notably a sharp drop in for- 
eign exchange reserves since the end of 
March, U.S. exports to the Philippines on 
an annual basis promise to reach the high- 
est level since 1957. Indications also that 
the U.S. share of total Philippine imports, 
which has been falling steadily for 10 
years will increase this year. 

Based on Philippine data, that coun- 
try’s exports for the first 4 months of 
1961 declined and imports rose relative to 
the comparable 1960 period. With im- 
ports at $186.9 million and exports at 
$161.5 million, the trade deficit for the 
period amounted to $25.4 million, com- 
pared to a surplus of $13.1 million for the 
first 4 months of 1960. 


U.S. Exports Rise 


U.S. exports to the Philippines in the 
first half of the year, according to U.S. 
Bureau of Census data, rose more than 
15% over the comparable period in 1960. 


U.S. imports from the Philippines, valued 
at $153 million, remained at the same 
level as in the first half of 1960. 

Philippine sales to the United States 
would have dropped sharply if it had not 
been for the significant rise in sales of 
sugar following the increase in the U.S. 
sugar allocations to the Philippines. U.S. 
sugar imports from the Philippines rose 
from $62.4 million in the first half of 1960 
to $82 million in the corresponding period 
of 1961. Such imports accounted for over 
52% of all imports from the Philippines in 
the first 6 months of 1961, compared to 
less than 40% for the same period in 1960. 
All other categories of imports by the 
United States dropped. 

U.S. sales, on the other hand, recorded 
gains in almost all categories in rising 
from $144 million in the first half of 1960 
to $166 million in the first half of this 
year. Shifts within categories followed 
trends that have become apparent in re- 
cent years. 

Foodstuffs sales jumped from about $17 
to nearly $24 million. This was due to 
sharply higher imports of dairy products 
and wheat; imports of wheat flour, on the 
other hand, dropped by over 50%. This 
reflects the rapid development of flour 
milling in the Philippines which has re- 
sulted in a radical shift in purchases from 
flour to wheat. 

U.S. sales of dairy products may pres- 
age a recovery from the abnormal lows of 
1959 and 1960. The rise was bolstered 
by a favorable exchange rate and in- 
creased purchases by the Government 
Marketing agency, NAMARCO. Despite 
some intensification of restrictions on im- 
ports of textiles, U.S. textile sales rose 
slightly to $28.7 million, largely because 
of increased sales of cotton manufactures. 

Sales of machinery and vehicles (in- 
cluding tractors), amounting to $55 mil- 
lion were up $13.5 million over the com- 
parable period of 1960 and may reach a 
new high this year. Most of this increase 
was accounted for by higher sales of in- 
dustrial machinery and electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus to meet the demand of 
the expanding manufacturing industries. 
New truck, bus, and car sales dropped 
sharply, reflecting partly the higher im- 
port exchange rates under the decontrol 
program and partly the shift to local 
assembly of vehicles. Replacement parts 
and accessories sales nearly doubled, how- 
ever, illustrating potentialities for such 
sales in the Philippines which has a large 
stock of U.S.-made equipment and ma- 
chinery. 


PPORTUNITIES in the Philippine 
market continue to be good, despite 
increased foreign competition and more 
protectionism for local industries. The 
historical position of the U.S. trader in 
that market gives him a built-in advan- 
tage even if U.S. products are sometimes 
more expensive than those obtainable 
from other countries. 
The tariff preference on imports of 
U.S.-made goods is still significant, al- 
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though no longer a preponderant factor. 
Rates on U.S. goods will go up from 50% 
to 75% of ordinary rates in 1962, and to 
90% of ordinary rates in 1965. Tariff 
rates as a whole are to be revised upward, 
to cushion the effect on local industries 
of the contemplated elimination of con- 
trols on foreign exchange. 


U.S. Faces More Competition 


The U.S. will meet increasing chal- 
lenges from both domestic and foreign 
businessmen for the Philippine market. 
Japan has developed a strong second 
place position, after the United States, 
and accounts for about a quarter of all 
Philippine imports and exports. A Treaty 
of Friendship and Commerce between 
Japan and the Philippines was signed last 
year but has not yet been ratified. 

European countries also have made suc- 
cessful bids for larger shares in the 
Philippine market. A trade mission from 
Great Britain visited the Philippines ear- 
lier in the year, and a Philippine trade 
mission visited West Germany. The Phil- 
ippines also has announced its intention 
to participate in the Century 21 Exposi- 
tion to be held in Seattle next year and in 
the planned New York World’s Fair. 

Pressure by local industries for protec- 
tion from foreign competition is increas- 
ing. The textile industry, which is now 
suffering from overcapacity in many lines, 
has been especially active in recent 
months, and increased restrictions on tex- 
tile imports are anticipated. On the other 
hand, the Philippine Government has re- 
cently authorized the importation of some 
10 million pounds of U.S. Virginia leaf 
tobacco, which, when implemented, will 
constitute the first non-barter tobacco im- 
port since 1956. 


Industrial Output Higher 


EARLY all industrial production in- 

dexes continued upward in the first 
half of 1961 in spite of generally tight 
credit. The largest increases were evi- 
denced in the output of cement, coconut 
products, drugs, flour, lumber and wood 
products, and textiles. 

Substantial increases were recorded 
also in the production of metallurgical 
chrome ore, manganese, and iron ore. 
Gold production increased in volume but 
declined in value. Refractory chromite 
ore output showed the only substantial 
drop in minerals production in the first 6 
months of this year relative to the com- 
parable period of 1960. 

Agricultural production, however, 
which still accounts for more than one 
third of national income, declined relative 
to the comparable 1960 period. Except 
for lumber, the output of agricultural 
export crops, including sugar, logs, abaca, 
copra, and coconut products, suffered at 
least a relative decline during this period. 


Exchange Reserves Fall 


The most disquieting development for 
the Philippine economy this year has 
been the precipitous fall of foreign ex- 
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Nothing is wasted in the Philippines. 
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COURTESY OF ICA 


A Filipino child is wearing a shirt 


made of an ECA fertilizer sack. 


change reserves, from nearly $200 mil- 
lion earlier this year to just over $139 
million at the end of August. This fig- 
ure represents a near-record postwar low. 
In this connection the Philippines had 
been counting heavily on a $73 million 
war damage payment from the United 
States to boost its reserves; action on a 
bill authorizing this payment, however, 
recently has been postponed to the next 
session of the U.S. Congress. 

The current low level of reserves may 
lead to a postponement in implementation 
of the fourth and final stage of the ex- 
change decontrol program which had been 
expected soon after the November Con- 
gressional and Presidential elections in 
the Philippines. In March 1961, the third 
stage of the decontrol program had placed 
most imports in the “free market” (im- 
portable at the rate of 3 pesos to the 
dollar), lowered the exchange margin 


from 20% to 15%, and liberalized import 
quotas. It is still hoped that higher for- 
eign exchange receipts for agricultural 
products, especially sugar, anticipated in 
the second half of the year will reverse 
the downtrend in exchange reserves. 


Investment Climate Improves 
“Filipino Firstism,” although still the 
official Government policy, seems to have 
abated somewhat in recent months. Vari- 
ous bills tending to restrict operations of 
foreign-owned business failed to pass the 
Philippine Congress during its latest ses- 
sion; neither, for that matter, did an ad- 
ministration-sponsored foreign invest- 
ment bill. Central Bank approval of for- 
eign investments, however, seem to have 
been a bit easier to obtain of late, espec- 
ially where joint ventures were involved. 
In this respect, U.S. companies have 
recently entered into joint ventures with 
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Philippine firms covering the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, meat packing, commer- 
cial fishing, and oil explorations. A ce- 
ment plant is being constructed by a U.S. 
company, and a large U.S. producer is 
investigating establishing an aluminum 
plant. West German and Japanese firms 
also are initiating or participating in a 
variety of new investments, including the 
establishment of a cement plant, of the 
country’s first integrated chemical plant, 
and of an integrated steel mill. 

Increased opportunities for investment 
and trade are expected to result from im- 
plementation of two area development 
bills passed by the recent Congress. These 
provide for the expenditure of several 
hundred million pesos, over a period of 
years, toward the development of Min- 
danao and the southern islands, central 
Luzon, and Cagayan Valley. Also of in- 
terest is a new law exempting basic in- 
dustries from payment of import taxes 
and duties. Its implementation awaits 
the appointment by the President of a 
“Board of Industries” which is to admin- 
ister the law. 





Singapore 











Singapore’s Industrialization 
Spurs U.S. Exports 


NITED STATES goods continued to 
make steady inroads into the Singa- 
pore market during the first 6 months of 
1961, with firm indications that this trend 
will continue into the foreseeable future. 
U.S. exports to Singapore were valued 
at US$22 million. This was an increase 
of about 20% over the comparable 6 
months of 1960. Part of this increase re- 
flected an improvement in the demand 
for machinery and construction equip- 
ment, resulting from the Singapore Gov- 
ernment’s emphasis on industrialization 
and construction, particularly in public 
housing. Elimination of restrictions 
against goods from the dollar area now 
is permitting American goods to compete 
with those from Europe on an equal 
footing, and there is evidence that the 
American product is finding more and 
more admirers in the Singapore market 
place as well as in the greater Southeast 
Asian market which the island state 
serves as an entrepot center. Now that 
the door has been opened, U.S. business- 
men will find it profitable to make the 
effort to meet third country competition 
in price, delivery time, and service. 
The emphasis of Singapore’s 4-year 
development plan, 1961-1964, on indus- 
trialization and construction has put 
many kinds of U.S. machinery and tools 
in a favorable position. In some cases the 
United States is one of the few countries 
which makes such items on a major 
scale. Over US$50 million is to be spent 
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on public housing over the next 4 years, 
and a considerable amount on the exten- 
sion of harbor and road facilities. A 
large industrial estate at Jurong is being 
developed for heavy industry, with resi- 
dential areas, shopping places, and parks. 

As a result of these developments, U.S. 
exports of machinery, construction and 
excavating equipment, and tractors and 
parts, have increased considerably. 
Exports of all kinds of machinery in the 
period totaled US$8.2 million, an increase 
of US$1.6 million over the first 6 months 
of 1960. Exports of industrial machinery 
increased 36% to US$4.5 million, and con- 
struction, excavating and mining ma- 
chinery increased by one-third to US$2.4 
million. Exports of U.S. tractors, at 
US$1.7 million, exceeded total exports 
of this item for the whole year 1959, and 
the sale of parts and accessories for 
tractors almost doubled over the first 6 
months of 1960. 

Other items which have shown large 
increases in amount exported include: 
Grains and preparations, cotton manu- 
factures, bookkeeping machinery, petrol- 
eum and petroleum products, metal man- 
ufactures, refrigerators, freezers and 
airconditioners. American products, 
once considered luxury or status items, 
are now being purchased by many con- 
sumers who find them attractive due to 
their durability and high quality. 


NITED STATES export items which 

decreased in value compared with the 
similar period of 1960 include dairy 
products, flavor and color syrups, paper 
and related manufacturers, power gen- 
erating and internal combustion engines, 
plastic and resin materials, and foun- 
tain pens, books, maps, and pictures. 

Compared to American goods which 
have been flowing to Singapore in greater 
quantities than ever before, these de- 
creases may appear insignificant. Never- 
theless, they point up that, although 
some goods such as heavy construction 
machinery and air-conditioning equip- 
ment are indentified with the United 
States and are therefore more or less 
“safe,” other items are more subject to 
the forces at work in the market place 
and therefore must be able to compete on 
all levels, not merely in quality. The 
quality label, which is sufficient to sell 
some U.S. items, now is also being iden- 
tified with goods from Western Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and several other countries. 

To neutralize the advantages some of 
these countries have in regard to lower 
unit prices, and lower freight charges 
due to geographical proximity, American 
exporters are faced with the problem of 
convincing Malayan consumers that al- 
though the U.S. product may cost more 
initially, in the long run they will save 
by buying it. 

U.S. imports from Singapore in the 
first half of 1961, amounting to US$6.4 
million, declined in all categories with 
the exception of spices, mostly pepper. 
The import of this item increased 150%, 


to US$270,000, over the similar period 
of 1960 due in part to larger quantities 
of spices being shipped from Indonesia 
to Singapore for reexport. U.S. imports 
of rubber, tin, and hardwood, Singapore’s 
main exports, all declined. 

Private investment plans and pro- 
grams received a jolt recently with a 
split in the ruling Peoples Action Party 
and a resulting split in the ranks of the 
Singapore Trade Union Congress, caus- 
ing some to wonder what effect, if any, 
these developments will have on the free- 
enterprise-oriented policies of the pres- 
ent Government. At the moment many 
businessmen are adopting a wait-and-see 
attitude, although there has been no of- 
ficial indication that any steps will be 
taken which might have an adverse ef- 
fect on business and investment. 

Private investment has been sluggish 
during most of the year. The Economic 
Development Board, authorized to spend 
up to US$33 million over the next 4 years 
to encourage investment by giving loans, 
underwriting projects, or actively in- 
vesting in them itself, is expected to in- 
crease the tempo of investment during 
the coming months. 





Taiwan 











Outlook Better for U.S. Trade; 
Imports and Exports Up 


ECENT liberalization of Taiwan’s 

trade policies and significant new in- 
ternal economic developments portend a 
steady increase in Taiwan’s two-way 
trade with the United States over the 
next several years. For 1961, Taiwan is 
virtually assured of a record year, both 
in terms of total trade and trade with 
the U.S., the island’s largest commercial 
partner after Japan. 

Although current statistics by country 
are not yet available, overall trade data 
for the first 7 months reveal a total ex- 
port value of $115.5 million, a 14.3% in- 
crease over January-July 1960. Total 
imports rose at an even faster rate than 
exports, recording a 37.9% increase over 
the comparable 1960 level to $193.5 mil- 
lion, two-fifths of which were financed 
by U.S. aid. The U.S. absorbed 12.5% 
of Taiwan’s total exports in 1960 and 
supplied 26.5% of total imports. These 
percentages should increase substantially 
in 1961 and thereafter. 

Several important developments con- 
tributed to the 1961 upsurge in trade and 
support the favorable long range out- 
look. These include: Industry’s fast- 
mounting requirements for raw materials 
and capital goods, imports of which in- 
creased by 24.7% and 40.8%, respec- 
tively, over January-June 1960 levels; 
increased need for consumer items as a 
consequence of rapid population growth 
and higher consumption propensities 
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(consumer goods imports in the first half 
rose by 68.6% over corresponding 1960 
levels) ; impending regularization of re- 
lations between the Republic of China 
(Taiwan) and the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, which would enable U.S. 
exporters to obtain supplier’s credits on 
shipments to Taiwan from that bank; 
and liberalization of import licensing re- 
quirements. 

They include also the establishment of 
a unitary exchange rate; prospects of 
new markets for Taiwan goods fol- 
lowing adoption of ICA’s limited world- 
wide procurement policy eliminating 
Japan and Hong Kong as Taiwan’s com- 
petitors in supplying U.S.-aid financed 
imports into underdeveloped countries; 
increased Chinese participation in trade 
fairs to popularize and promote Taiwan 
products; and adoption of a number of 
incentive measures to promote exports, 
such as increasing permissible levels of 
raw material imports for qualifying local 
export enterprises, extending short term 
loans and allocating more foreign ex- 
change for imports of raw materials, and 
simplifying procedures for tax rebates 
on exports. 

An important development for the fu- 
ture of Taiwan’s trade is the Govern- 
ment’s sponsorship of industry efforts to 
organize centralized trading companies 
in order to offset debilitating effects of 
overproduction and cutthroat competition 
within the various industries. The Gov- 
ernment is particularly urging firms in 
the hard-hit paper, steel, and textile in- 
dustries to unite and establish cartels to 
permit unified purchase of raw materials 
and joint marketing of exports. In the 
past, Government subsidies have been ex- 
tended to coal, paper, and railroad-cross- 
tie exports. As an additional incentive, 
the Government has announced its readi- 
ness to advance low-interest loans to fi- 
nance activities of cooperating industry 
members. 


Specific U.S. Export Opportunities 


ECENT surveys conducted in Taiwan 

brought to light several possibilities 
for increased U.S. exports. A telecom- 
munications survey disclosed plans by the 
Taiwan Telecommunications Administra- 
tion to undertake a 5,000-phone expansion 
project for the southern part of the island 
This is additional to the extension of the 
telephone system for which a $5 million 
U.S. loan from the Development Loan 
Fund is now pending. 

Taiwan’s market for pharmaceuticals is 
highly competitive and the best way to 
sell these items is to import them in bulk 
and package them in Taiwan. This field 
has already attracted considerable U.S. 
investment interest. Another survey has 
indicated a good potential market for 
U.S. kraft pulp within Taiwan’s annual 
requirement of 10-15,000 metric tons for 
packaging fertilizer and cement. 

Two units of the Isbrandtsen Mobile 
Trade Fair, touring a number of Far 
Eastern countries to promote oversea in- 
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terest in American products, have ex- 
hibited this year in Taiwan. The first, 
held in April, displayed U.S. automotive 
equipment and attracted over 1,600 vis- 
itors. The market for these products in 
Taiwan, however, is limited because most 
are controlled imports, admissible under 
special licensing criteria. 

The second contingent opened in Tai- 
wan on September 2 and exhibited over 
200 items of household equipment and ap- 
pliances. Included in the display were 
a “Reconditioning Center,” demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of such used and re- 
conditioned appliances as washing ma- 
chines, cookers, refrigerators and air 
conditioners; and a model kitchen equip- 
ped with a television set, refrigerator, 
washing machine, and other utensils. 
Since most of these items are also cur- 
rently controlled imports, few immediate 
opportunities exist for increased U.S. ex- 
ports in this field. The principal service 
performed by the two exhibits, therefore, 
as far as Taiwan was concerned, was to 
effect advance publicity for American 
products in expectation of future liberal- 
ization of controls. 


Investment Interest Awakened 


N response to far-reaching improve- 

ments in Taiwan’s business and in- 
vestment climate since late 1960, an in- 
creasing number of American and other 
foreign firms have begun to consider Tai- 
wan seriously as a promising investment 
area. Other firms which had previously 
hesitated to place funds after protracted 
negotiations and surveys have renewed 
their interest and may consummate 
agreements. Japanese interest, never 
very strong, rose appreciably in the first 
half of the year, and oversea Chinese in- 
vestment applications through June were 
already twice the number for all of 1960. 

American investors, in particular, were 
quick to seize long-contemplated opportu- 
nities. Socony Mobile Oil Co., which had 
conducted technical surveys in 1960 and 
1961, teamed up with the Allied Chemical 
Co. to invest over $15 million in a joint 
$22-million project with the Government- 
owned Chinese Petroleum Corporation to 
produce urea and ammonia from newly 
discovered natural gas deposits. 

Another U.S. firm reappearing on the 
investment scene after several years of 
intermittent negotiation, Pfizer Inter- 
national, renewed its investment applica- 
tion for a $750,000 plant to package, as- 
semble, and produce antibiotics and other 
pharmaceuticals in Taiwan. Pfizer in- 
tends to put up half of the capital and 
borrow the remainder from Cooley 
Amendment loan funds. The investment 
to establish the first wholly foreign- 
owned subsidiary in Taiwan will also 
provide a 5.25% royalty to Pfizer. 

Other U.S. investors now reconsidering 
include another large chemical company 
in a fertilizer venture and a manufac- 
turer who has long been interested in 
setting up an industrial dynamite plant 
in southern Taiwan. 
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Thai Economy Strong, 
Market Promising 


S a market for U.S. products, Thai- 

land continues to show encouraging 
prospects, owing to several factors. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1961, existence of 
good export markets for Thai products 
has enabled that nation’s economy to sur- 
pass its own performance for the com- 
parable period of 1960. 

For the first time since World War II, 
Thailand achieved a positive trade bal- 
ance. Rice exports have been excellent 
and the sale of corn and kenaf also has 
been very strong. Rubber has continued 
to hold its own, but long-term prospects 
depend largely on how successful the re- 
planting program will be. Other products 
of somewhat lesser importance to the 
Thai economy have also shown impres- 
sive growth. Included among these are 
castor seeds, kapok, peanuts, tapioca, and 
tin. The only flaw in Thailand’s current 
export picture is that it still remains 
based principally on the sale of primary 
commodities and continues to be vulner- 
able to outside market conditions. 


Trade Balance Favorable 


Provisional figures for January-June 
1961, indicate that Thailand has for this 
period both a favorable trade balance and 
an overall favorable balance of pay- 
ments. Exports exceeded imports by ap- 
proximately $0.9 million compared with a 
$23.4 million deficit for the first half of 
1960. Balance-of-payment figures show 
a $7.2 million surplus as against a $19.2 
million deficit for the comparable 1960 
period. The economic outlook for the 
remainder of 1961 continues bright. It 
is generally conceded, however, that the 
second half of this year will not keep up 
the rapid first-half pace. Thai exports 
are mainly seasonal agricultural prod- 
ucts, many of which are normally ex- 
ported during the first 6 months of the 
year. 

Specifically, for the remainder of 1961, 
prospects appear good for rice, if the 
current crop is large enough to fulfill 
future commitments, excellent for tin, 
and promising for corn. Rubber exports, 
thus far, have been only 1,000 metric 
tons lower than the 1960 figure of 85,- 
000 tons. The low price of rubber, how- 
ever, probably will continue to hurt Thai 
exports. In the area of services, tourism 
has gained rapidly in importance and 
now ranks seventh among Thailand’s 
foreign exchange earners. 


RELIMINARY data show that Thai 
imports have remained relatively 
stable in 1961. January-June 1961 figures 
indicate a decline of about 1%. U.S. 
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business continues to have ample op- 
portunity to establish rewarding Thai- 
trade relations. Most U.S. goods can 
enter Thailand without individual import 
licenses, and the hardness of the Thai 
currency adds to the attractiveness of the 
general economic picture. Further indus- 
trialization has helped foster additional 
economic growth, and economic develop- 
ment has been proceeding at an estimated 
5% overall annual increase in the gross 
national product. 

Somewhat offset by the growing Thai 
population, the per-capita advance in 
GNP has amounted to a growth rate of 
about 2.5% in 1961. More trade oppor- 
tunities should present themselves to 
American traders and investors with the 
opening of the new U.S. Trade Center in 
early 1962, and with the advent of the 
next Trade Fair in Bangkok to be held 
in December 1962. 


U.S. Imports Off 


U.S. exports to Thailand for the first 
half of 1961 were $30.5 million compared 
with $33.1 million for the comparable 
1960 period. American imports from 
Thailand for the 1961 initial 6 months 
totaled $18.8 million, a sharp drop from 
the $31.1 million of goods purchased by 
the United States from Thailand in the 
first half of 1960. Most of this loss is 
accounted for by smaller U.S. purchases 
of Thai crude rubber and lower prices 
for this product. Percentagewise, the 
U.S. share of Thailand’s total imports 
fell only slightly. The major change was 
in the substantial percentage drop of 
Thailand’s exports which the United 
States absorbed for these like periods in 
1960 and 1961. Again this was due in 
part to fluctuations in the rubber market 
as Thailand has had to compete on a 
relatively unfavorable basis against syn- 
thetic product and better grades of nat- 
ural rubber produced in other countries. 

Overall, however, the Thai economy is 
faring well. It is further bolstered by a 
continued U.S. aid program. In June, an 
American economic mission began a study 
of how U.S. economic aid to Thailand 
can be made more effective and how 
Thailand can utilize more self-help meas- 
ures in order that it may accelerate its 
economic growth. 

In addition to U.S. aid, the effects of 
foreign investment have begun to be 
more noticeable. Employment figures 
published recently for Bangkok and 
Dhonburi show a greater demand for 
skilled and semiskilled workers, and with 
further industrialization, this trend 
should continue. Also, Thailand’s for- 
eign reserves remain at a high level. 
They currently are at least the equivalent 
of 9 months of import value. 

In Southeast Asia, Thailand offers the 
American businessman and investor an 
excellent opportunity in a region which 
is just beginning to realize its potential. 
In short, the Government is stable, the 
currency is sound, and foreign invest- 
ment is welcomed. 
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Africa . . . 
(Continued from p. S-31) 

in spite of boycotts and embargoes by a 
number of countries (they have been in- 
effective because they have not involved 
major markets for South African prod- 
ucts). Gold sales during those months 
were up sharply from $356 million in 
1960 to $423.8 million in 1961. 

During the past 5 years, fluctuations 
in imports to South Africa have tended 
to lag about 8 months behind rises and 
falls in exports. For example, when ex- 
ports fell off in the second half of 1960, 
imports continued to rise intensifying the 
strain on the reserves. On the other hand, 
this effect is now helping to ameliorate 
South Africa’s foreign reserve problem 
as export earnings have been rising since 
the beginning of 1961 while imports have 
continued to decline. However, the nat- 
ural tendency for the import pendulum 
to begin its swing in the opposite direc- 
tion may well be dampened unless South 
Africa relaxes the application of its im- 
port licensing controls. 


U.S. Exports Down 

Based on U.S. trade figures, U.S. ex- 
ports to South Africa have fallen off by 
14% to a total of $144.7 million through 
July of 1961 against $168.9 million in the 
comparable period in 1960. The commodi- 
ties most affected by the decrease were 
passenger vehicles, metals and manufac- 


tures, and textile fibers and manufac- 
tures. 

U.S. imports from South Africa dur- 
ing the same period showed a 16.8% in- 
crease from $60 million to $70.1 million. 
The most significant increases were reg- 
istered by metal ores and nonmetallic 
minerals. 

In the year ending on July 1, 1961, 
South African internal economic activity 
was well maintained. The gross national 
product continued to increase, although 
at a somewhat decreasing rate. Allow- 
ing for a retail price increase of about 
1.5% during the year, real income per 
capita increased noticeably from slightly 
under to slightly over 230 rand (1 rand 
= $1.40). Nonetheless, since the end of 
1960 there has been a discernible slow- 
down in the tempo of growth. 


Construction Work Slows 


Construction is slow and there has 
been a marked decline in new building 
plans. As a result, manufacturers of 
structural steel are experiencing slack- 
ened demand and real estate transactions 
have fallen off. 

Activity in mining and industry in 
general has been proceeding at normal 
levels, but some industries, such as the 
motor vehicle assembly plants have had 
to cut production in the face of reduced 
demand. Thus, while no overall con- 
traction is occurring, the economy does 
not present a picture of vitality and ex- 
panding activity. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








interested in purchasing wholesale and 
retail distribution of household ware 
lines, and selling tea, curios, and precious 
and semiprecious gems. In U.S. until 
November 12; c/o Johnson Bros., 17th 
f., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, D.C., Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Montreal. 

B. L. Anandappa, representing A. B. 
Casiechitty & Co., Ltd.; The General De- 
velopment Corp., Ltd.; and Casiechitty’s 
Estates & Investments, Ltd., 232-234 
Interested 


' in contacting manufacturers of drugs and 


pharmaceuticals, paper boxes, and steel 
wire products, and obtaining license or 
joint venture agreement for manufac- 
ture of candies and_ confectionery 
items. In U.S. until December 10; Mr. 
B. L. Anandappa, ICA Participant from 
Ceylon, PIO No. 382-10112, c/o U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
Itinerary: Washington, Pittsburgh, and 
others to be arranged. 

D. J. Wijewardene, Chairman, Seda- 
watte Mills, Ltd.; Swadeshi Industrial 
Works, Ltd., St. Joseph’s St., Colombo 
14, interested in manufacturing under 
license cosmetic items such as hair lo- 
tions, creams, etc. In U.S. until Decem- 
ber 30; Mr. D. J. Wijewardene, ICA Par- 
ticipant, PIO No. 3883-10109, c/o U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Itinerary: Washington and other cities. 
Chile 

Ignacio Vidal F., representing Fabrica 
de Tejas “Las Condes”, Virgilio Figueroa 
6715, Santiago, interested in machinery 
for the manufacture of cement products, 
particularly roofing tiles; and technical 
information. October 1 via Miami for 
6 weeks; Chilean Consulate, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, New York, and Chicago. 
Denmark 

Wladimir Petersen, factory director of 
Ira, Ltd., 61 Dortheavej, Copenhagen, 
interested in securing an agent or sole 
importer to handle their line of house- 
hold brushes, and decorated household 
articles such as bread bins with sliding 
lids, biscuit tins, and waste paper bas- 
kets. October 24 via New York for a 
2-day visit; c/o Empire Brushes, Inc., 
Export Dept., 200 William St., Port 
Chester, N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 
England 


Godfrey Hydleman, representing L. J. 
Hydleman & Co., Ltd., Grove Park, Lon- 
don SE. 1, interested in attending the 
National Hardware Show. October 3 via 
New York for 3 weeks; c/o Essex House, 
Central Park West, New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

George C. S. Coode, representing Hol- 
man Bros. Co., Ltd., Camborne, Cornwall, 
interested in selling North and South 
American rights of Holman gas turbine 
compressor, and contacting manufactur- 
ers of compressed air plant. Was sched- 
uled to arrive Oct. 16 via New York for 
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1l-month visit; c/o Alec C. Nagle, Jr., 
Goodyear Pumps, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and 
others to be arranged. 

J. Leonard, representing Blackwell, 
Young & Co., Ltd., 57/58 Broad St. Ave., 
London EC. 2, interested in securing 
an agency to cover Persian Gulf area 
based on Kuwait for electric fans, air- 
conditioners and other electrical domestic 
equipment, contacting manufacturers 
and exporters of textiles (synthetics, 
cottons for dresses, skirts, shirts, and 
uniforms), and obtaining the services of 
an agent to represent them in New York. 
End of October via San Francisco for a 
2- to 3-week visit; c/o British Consulate 
General, 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco and New York. 
Finland 


Miss Terttu Teperi, representing Chy- 
mos Oy, Helsingintie 2, Lappeenranta, 
interested in visiting canners of fruits 
and berries and producers of frozen 
foods. October 12 via New York for 3 
weeks; c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices on itinerary. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Philadelphia. 

Guatemala 


Julio Guillermo Galindo M., represent- 
ing G. Galindo & Compania, Ltda., 6a. 
Avenida 9-44, Zona 1, Guatemala City, 
interested in distribution of electrical ap- 
pliances. Was scheduled to arrive Sept. 
29 via Miami for 40-day visit; c/o U.S. 
Department of Commerce Field Office, 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Itinerary: Cleveland, New York, 
and New Orleans. 

Mauritius 


Muslin Bhatoo, representing Savanne 
Bus Co., Ltd., Curepipe, interested in 
tire retreading machinery. Was sched- 
uled to arrive via New York Oct. 11 for 
a 2- to 3-week visit; U.S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices on itinerary: 
New York, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 
Netherlands 


A. J. Odems, whose visit to the United 
States was originally announced in FCW 
of September 25, arrived via New York 
September 29 for a 2 week stay. U.S. 
address: Netherlands Industrial In- 
stitute, 551 5th Ave., Room 2724, New 
York 17, N.Y., or Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 
1112, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York; Minneapolis; Conshohocken, Pa.; 
Wilmington, Del. 

Northern Ireland 

Mrs. Mary Josephine Patricia O’Mul- 
lan, representing Seven Towers Dry 
Cleaning, Church St., Ballymena, County 
Antrim, interested in dry cleaning ma- 
chinery; and technical information. Octo- 
ber 10 via New York for 2 months; 668 
Hillsdale Ave., Hillsdale, N.J. Itinerary: 
New York and Philadelphia. 

John O’Mullan, representing John 





O’Mullan & Co., Building and Civil En- 
gineers, Broughshane Rd., Ballymena, 
County Antrim, interested in construc- 
tion machinery; and technical informa- 
tion. October 10 via New York for 2 
months; 668 Hillsdale Ave., Hillsdale, 
N.J. New York and Philadelphia. 
Japan 

A group of Japanese businessmen were 
scheduled to arrive in the United States 
October 6 to visit various industrial 
plants. The industrial tour is sponsored 
by The Nihon Keizai, Japan’s leading 
economic affairs daily newspaper. 

Members of the group include Tamaki 
Arima, director, Nakamura Machinery 
Trading Co., Ltd.; Seishichi Kitazawa, 
president, Marusei & Co., Ltd. (textile. 
dealer); Tong Mao Lin, president, 
Fukueki Co., Ltd. (textiles and sundry 
goods trading); Hiroyasu Morioka, di- 
rector, The Economic Journal of Japan; 
Suekichi Nakatani, president, Nihon 
Light Metal Mfg., Co., Ltd.; Toraichi 
Norisada, managing director, Nihon Ken- 
shi Co., Ltd. (abrasive paper manufac- 
turer) ; Toshio Okumura, president, Tai- 
hei Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Seizo 
Tamaki president, Marutame Shoji Co., 
Ltd. (textile trading) ; Ryonosuke Ume- 
gaki, president, Umegaki Spinning Co., 
Ltd.; Eizo Utsumi, president, Nippon 
Vermiculite Co., Ltd.; Tatsuo Yoshida, 
managing director, The Iriye & Co., Ltd. 
(steel, iron, and machinery dealer); 
Keiji Yoshikawa, manager accounting 
department, Nippon Sheet Glass Co., 
Ltd.; Akira Matsudaira, staff, Japan 
Travel Bureau (guide and interpreter). 

U.S. address: c/o U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices on the itinerary. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, October 6-9; 
Seattle, October 10-11; Chicago, October 
12-13; Detroit, October 14; Buffalo, 
October 15; New York City, October 16- 
19; Pittsburgh, October 20-21; Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 22-23; Kansas City, 
October 24-25; Los Angeles, October 26- 
28; Honolulu, October 29-30. 


| New trave usts — | 








The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has published the following trade lists. 
Copies may be obtained by firms domi- 
ciled in the United States from the 
Division and from Commerce Field Of- 
fices, or telephone WO. 7-4130 in Wash- 
ington. The price is $1 a list. 

Most lists are prefaced by a brief re- 
view of basic trade and industry data 
collected in making the compilations. All 
are dated August 1961. 


Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies, 
Electrical, Importers and Distributors 
—Nicaragua. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Mozambique. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Greece. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Panama. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Three Belgian Manufacturing Firms 


Seek Joint Venture Arrangements 


HREE Belgian firms offer to manufacture under license or to make an 
arrangement with equity participation or to collaborate with a U.S. 
company interested in introducing their products in the European Com- 


mon Market. 

@ One company manufactures cast 
fron pipes, couplings and apparatus for 
water and gas distribution, water meters, 
heaters, air economizers, machine-made 
screws, and nuts and bolts. 

Its plant has a monthly production 
capacity of 3,000 tons with an annual 
turnover of approximately $1.8 million. 
It is equipped with 5 cold air cupola fur- 
naces, 8 warm air cupola furnaces, 5 
electric ovens, 2 rotary ovens, 250 pre- 
cision tools, and 180 machine tools for 
engineering. 

It would consider, among other items, 
the manufacture of foundry (all metal), 
valves and corks, laboratory and measur- 
ing instruments, welding and its appa- 
ratus, refrigerating installations, air- 
conditioning, water softening and puri- 
fying systems, ovens, metal treating, 
products in plastics, nuclear industry 
products, mass production of all kinds of 
accessories, and others. 

Address inquiries directly to Com- 
pagnie Generale des Conduites d’Eau, 
S.A., 1, Quai des Vennes, Liege, Belgium. 

@ Operations of a chemical company 
include manufacture of soft soap and 
glycerine, distillation of fatty acids, and 
processing of linseed oil and oil cakes 
in a factory covering 50,000 square feet, 
40,000 of which are under one roof. 

There are also offices, and dwellings 
for the managers and technicians. Plant 
equipment reportedly appears adequate 
for present operation. 

The firm is open for any arrangement 
with the prospective investor, either as a 
joint venture, sale of factory buildings 
and facilities, or other form of co- 
operation. 

Write to Raphael Pollet, Establisse- 
ments Raphael Pollet, 23, rue St. Brice, 


Paint Factory in Belgium 
Available for Purchase 


The owner of a paint factory near 
Brussels reports that his plant is avail- 
able for purchase. 

Annual turnover of the plant report- 
edly is approximately $300,000 which 
could be stepped up by creating branches 
or affiliates in other Belgian cities and 
by promoting its exports to other coun- 
tries of the European Common Market. 

Address correspondence to J. Meule- 
mans, 34-36 rue de |’Industrie, Machelen, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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Tournai, Belgium. 

@ A manufacturer of brassieres, gir- 
dles, and corsets wants to expand and 
diversify his activities to include manu- 
facturing under license. Depending on 
the form of manufacturing arrange- 
ments or expansion for a diversified 
manufacturing program, U.S. capital in- 
vestment or technical know-how would 
be sought. 

Interested U.S. firms may write to 
Jean De Bing, 67a, rue de la Deporta- 
tion, Wetteren, Belgium. 


Guadalcanal Offers 
Lumber Investment 


A partnership operating on Guadal- 
canal is interested in establishing large 
scale lumbering operations for the export 
market with U.S. financing. 

A concession has been granted over a 
400 square mile area by the British Solo- 
mon Islands Protectorate. A comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the area has been ob- 
tained by the partnership through exten- 
sive forestry survey work and it has the 
capacity to provide sites for mill oper- 
ations alongside good anchorage. 

These surveys reportedly have been 
substantiated by official surveys carried 
out by forestry officers. 

A prospectus has been prepared by the 
organization describing the volume, type, 
and location of the timber, its use, Gov- 
ernment regulations, amount of capital, 
method of investment, prospective mar- 
kets, staffing, and other points. 

This may be obtained on loan from the 
Foreign Investment and Licensing Divi- 
sion, Office of International Investment, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Additional information is available di- 
rectly from Clifford C. Francis, Rere 
Point, via Honiara, Guadalcanal, British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate. All cor- 
respondence should be by airmail. 








German Firm Seeks License 
For Women’s Dress Models 


A manufacturer of women’s dresses 
wants model designs for special sizes 
and cocktail dresses under license. 

Write to Ernst Endres, Lipperreiho 
ueber Bielefeld 2, Germany. 


Lamp Company in India 
Seeks U.S. Collaboration 


An Indian company, reportedly holding 
an industrial license for the annual man- 
ufacture of 100,000 mercury discharge 
lamps and 1 to 2 million fluorescent 
lamps, including burners and glass tubes, 
is interested in obtaining U.S. financial 
collaboration and technical assistance. 

The company, established as a public 
limited liability company in 1945, has a 
reported capital of approximately $1 mil- 
lion. Paid-in capital is about $248,000. 

Its present plant manufactures electric 
lamps, such as general lighting service 
lamps from 15 to 1,500 watts, train lights, 
cab lights, and locomotive headlight 
lamps. Its annual production capacity is 
4.2 million units. 

An outline of the manufacturing 
scheme prepared by the company is avail- 
able on loan from the Foreign Investment 
and Licensing Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Investment, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Communications may be addressed to 
the company, Bharat Electrical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., 52 Hindusthan Bldgs., 6-A 
S.N. Banerjee Rd., Calcutta, India. 





Pakistan Firm To Establish 
Waste Cotton Spinning Plant 


A Pakistani firm proposes establish- 
ment of a waste cotton spinning plant of 
4,000 spindles and 100 looms, and seeks 
U.S. participation. 

A partnership, with the U.S. investor 
providing the needed machinery as its 
share of capital and the Pakistani firm 
providing working capital and expenses 
for land, construction, and erection in 
Pakistan currency, is proposed. 

Because of the Pakistan Government’s 
interest, very good terms reportedly can 
be offered for a partnership. It is also 
possible to purchase a plant through 
bonus vouchers or through loans from 
the Pakistan Industrial Credit & Invest- 
ment Corporation. New, second-hand, or 
reconditioned spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery may be acceptable. 

The contemplated mill should be able 
to spin cotton yarn ranging from 8’s to 
20’s using the best U.S. and Arabian cot- 
ton waste from combers mixed with some 
raw cotton. The yarn would be used in 
manufacture of cotton fabrics, canvas, 
blankets, flannel, bags, carpets, and 
tapestry. 

Letters should be addressed to S. 
Nazirhussain Puri & Sons, 65, Newne- 
ham Rd., Karachi 2, Pakistan. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Printing Joint Venture 
Sought in Australia 


An Australian printing company 
which publishes three trade journals 
covering packaging, plastics, and 
rubber and paints, wants to consider 
proposals from U.S. publishers of 
trade journals looking toward estab- 
lishment of a joint venture. 

The publisher hopes to expand the 
scope and range of these publications 
by means of an oversea association. 

D. Johnston-Bell, a partner of Bell 
Publications, Box 4850, G.P.0O., Syd- 
ney, Australia, will be visiting the 
United States for 3 weeks in early 
1962 and would like to receive pro- 
posals prior to his departure on No- 
vember 18, 1961. Correspondence 
after that date should be addressed 
c/o Bank of New South Wales, Berk- 
eley Square, London, England. 





Machinery Licenses 
Wanted in England 


An English firm wants to be licensed 
for the manufacture and marketing in 
the United Kingdom of printing ma- 
chinery (web fed offset litho), packaging 
machinery, and building industries equip- 
ment. 

The firm says it has expansion poten- 
tial in the manufacture of capital goods, 
basically mechanical engineering. This 
facility is available as a basis for a man- 
ufacturing license, details of which can 
be negotiated on a royalty or profit shar- 
ing basis. 

Range of production facilities avail- 
able is comprehensive, including ferrous 
and nonferrous foundries, machine shops, 
gear cutting, and electronic and electrical 
control gear. 

Group resources exceed 19,000 on the 
payroll, and 40 manufacturing plants, 
located in the south and Manchester 
areas. 

Write to Stone-Platt Industries, Ltd., 
Oceanic House, Cockspur St., London, 
SW. 1, England. 





French Precision Instrument 
Producer Desires License 


A French manufacturer of scientific 
equipment and precision instruments, as 
well as electronic equipment and devices, 
would like to effect licensing agreements 
with U.S. manufacturers. 

The company specializes in manufac- 
turing small scientific equipment, psy- 
chotechnical equipment, electro-mechani- 
cal equipment, and electronic materials 
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and parts, principally oscilloscopes, di- 
rect current amplifiers, and various types 
of meters. 

It is also a manufacturer of plastic 
articles, including molded parts and 
stratified plastic materials. It seeks ex- 
pansion through licensing arrangements. 

Write to Techniques Modernes R. 
Guyot & Co., 107 Route Casseneuil, Vil- 
leneuve-sur-Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, France. 





Stainless Steel Plant 
Planned in Bombay 


A Bombay firm seeks financial and 
technical collaboration of a U.S. concern 
interested in setting up a plant for pro- 
duction of stainless steel at a rate of 
30,000 metric tons a year. 

The project envisages the setting up of 
a plant for manufacture of stainless 
steel, chiefly in the form of sheet strip, 
rolls, and rolled sections. 

Production capacity planned is 2,500 
metric tons a month. Ingot steel, ferro 
chrome, and nickel are the main raw 
materials to be used. 

Total financial outlay for the entire 
project would approximate $4 million, 
$3 million of which will represent the 
value of capital equipment to be im- 
ported. A substantial part of the total 
capital has to come from the directors, 
the promoters, and the public. However, 
loans will be available to a sizeable ex- 
tent from banks, corporations, and the 
State and Central Governments. 

More details are available on loan from 
the Foreign Investment & Licensing Di- 
vision, Office of International Investment, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The company can be reached by writ- 
ing to S. S. Taparia, Anjani-Kumar Co. 
Pvt., Ltd., 10 Sir Vithaldas Gully, M.J. 
Market, Bombay 2, India. 





Southern Rhodesia Offers 


Agricultural Investment 


An investment of about $300,000,would 
be required for U.S. participation-in an 
agricultural program in Southern Rho- 
desia. 

A total of 29,000 acres of ranching 
land reportedly is suitable for a wide 
range of crops including essential oils, 
limes, lemons, bananas, coffee, and cot- 
ton. An initial pilot project of 5,600 
acres is being considered. 

A copy of the development prospectus 
is available on loan from the Foreign 
Investment & Licensing Division, Office 
of International Investment, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Further information is available from 
Major A. J. Brinton, 28 Elliott St., Fort 
Victoria, Southern Rhodesia. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Canadian Metal Products 
Concern Offers Facilities 


A Canadian iron works firm is inter- 
ested in negotiating with U.S. manufac- 
turers interested in having their products 
or equipment manufactured in Canada. 

The company, which has been in opera- 
tion for more than 30 years, operates nine 
adjoining buildings and storage yards in- 
cluding a modern two-story office build- 
ing with executive offices, general offices, 
and show room. 


Facilities include general steel fabri- 
cation and fitting; boiler, pressure vessel, 
and general heavy gage steel fabrication; 
air compressor rooms; boiler room; warm 
air furnace, domestic steel boiler, and 
general steel fabrication; storage and: 
shipping; light gage general sheet metal 
fabrications; paint shop; and a general 
layout and metal preparation area. 


These buildings range in area from 500 
to 4,800 square feet. Total land area com- 
prises 43,350 square feet. Adequate power 
is available. 

The firm actively serves general manu- 
facturing companies; the automotive, air- 
craft, and aviation engine industry; 
mining, oil refineries, and merchandising; 
food and beverage, chemical, and rubber 
industries; railroads; municipal depart- 
ments, and related industries and trades. 

Inquiries should be addressed to J. R. 
Bruce, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Oakwood Iron Works, Ltd., 644 
Rogers Rd., Toronto 15, Ontario. 





West German Cold Storage 
Facilities Offered for Sale 


A dairy cooperative in Hagen/West- 
phalia offers its plant facilities, suitable 
either for storage of frozen foods or for 
oil installations, for sale to interested 
U.S. firms. 


The property consists of several build- 
ings, basement, and ground and first 
floor, with a total storage space of 2,026 
square meters, and an office building and 
a private residence. 

Write to Dr. Wilhelm Wolf, 147/49 


Delsterner Strasse, Hagen/Westfalen, 
West Germany. 





World meat consumption outside com- 
munist China increased slightly last year 
but more slowly than population, with a 
resulting general drop in per capita sup- 
plies, according to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Per capita supplies in- 
creased, however, in 17 of the 31 coun- 
tries for which detailed estimates are 
reported. 
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English Engineering Firm 
Asks Licensing Opportunity 


An establishment in the United King- 
dom wants to be licensed by a U.S. firm 
for the manufacture of medium to heavy 
engineering products. 

These would include contractors plant, 
earth-moving equipment, mechanical han- 
dling equipment, steel works plant, and 
special purpose process machinery for 
such industries as paper, rubber, and 
plastics. 

The firm says it operates the following 
works departments: Forging up to 5 tons; 
fabrications production up to 15 tons in- 
dividual, and composite up to any size or 
weight; heat treatment capable of hard- 


Construction Engineering 
Services Offered in Iraq 


An Iraqi company, operating as manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of concrete 
building blocks and pipes wants to estab- 
lish partnerships with U.S. contracting 
firms. 

Members of the company are spe- 
cialized in civil engineering and report- 
edly have successfully obtained and com- 
pleted several construction contracts for 
houses, small bridges, military buildings, 
and irrigation projects. 

Write to Concrete Works Co., Attiya 
Bidg., Sa’doun St., Baghdad, Iraq. 


ening, tempering, and stress relieving; 
machine shops equipped with a wide 
range of medium heavy jobbing machine 
tools; and extensive fitting and assembly 
areas with cranage up to 20 tons unit 
weight. 

The company would like a license agree- 
ment with a substantial and well estab- 
lished U.S. manufacturer producing and 
selling an engineering product in the me- 
dium heavy field. Such a product pref- 
erably should not have too high a casting 
content as the company does not have 
foundries within their control. 

Write to Oil Well Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Bird Hall Lane, Cheadle Heath, 
Stockport, Cheshire, England. 





German Company Seeks 
Electric lroner License 


Agency, purchase for distribution, or 
manufacture under license of electric 
household ironing machines from a U.S. 
manufacturer is sought by F. Kueppers- 
busch & Soehne A. G., Gelsenkirchen. 

This old established firm, a manufac- 
turer and exporter of cooking equipment, 
is reported to be one of the largest firms 
in its field in the Federal Republic. In 
1960 the firm did an annual business 
volume of $20.2 million. 

It would like to expand its activities 
to include the manufacture under license, 
or distribution, of electric household 
ironers. 

Correspond with the firm at Kuppers- 
buschstrasse, Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 
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Argentine Electrical 
Firm Asks Capital 


A firm in Argentina, which has been ff 


producing automatic temperature con- 
trols for home and commercial refrigera- 
tors under a registered trademark, is 
seeking about $240,000 for business ex- 
pansion. 

The additional investment is to be used 
for purchase of machinery and equipmeny 
and an increase in the working capital. 

The firm now produces 10,000 units 
monthly and its annual sales approximate 
$145,000. It says there is only one other 
firm producing a similar product and seri- 
ous competition from imports is not an- 
ticipated because of the import surcharge 
of 100% of c.&f. value applicable to 
such products. 

The firm is prepared to offer the in- 
vestor participation in the management 
and a 40% to 50% share of the net profit. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Tomas Jambrosic, Avenida Ader 
1558, Villa Delina, Provincia de Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 





Business Group in Korea 


Proposes Development Plan 


SEOUL.—The Korean Businessmen’s 
Association (KBA) has submitted to the 
Korean Government an outline of a 
private economic development plan which 
will concentrate on five specific industrial 
areas. 

The plan includes construction of a 
fertilizer plant, two cement plants and 
expansion of the existing cement opera- 
tion, an integrated pig iron-steel mill, an 
oil refinery, and a polypropylene factory. 


Second Project Planned 


Details of the oil refinery and the 
synthetic fiber plant proposals will not 
be submitted until later. They will prob- 
ably be included in the proposed second 
development plan which will include six 
construction projects. 

The First Private Plan as a coordi- 
nated program essentially includes five 
projects which individual companies have 
in mind, but under the aegis of the KBA 
each plan gains added importance. The 
projects, excluding the oil and the syn- 
thetic fiber proposals, call for a total of 
$108.2 million in foreign loans, and local 
currency requirements of 35.8 billion 
hwan (1,300 hwan=—US$1) to be raised 
from a combination of Korean Govern- 
ment and private domestic resources. 

External financing would be provided 
by foreign government and private loans, 
with the United States, Japan, and West 
Germany listed as the most probable 
sources—U.S. Embassy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Livestock, Other Agricultural Items 
Granted Duty-Free Entry by Brazil 


10 DE JANEIRO.—A list of duty-free items has been issued by 
Brazil’s Ministry of Agriculture in accordance with a recent decree 
exempting material for the livestock industry from import duty (FCW, 


Sept. 4, 1961, p. 15). 


The decree, No. 51,118 of August 2, 1961, originally referred to items 
for the livestock industry. As may be seen from the list, however, the 
decree has been interpreted to include nonlivestock items. 


Affected items, by tariff number, with 
the former rates where applicable, in 
percent ad valorem, shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows: 


01.01. Horses: .001, Breeders (free). 

01.02. Asses, mules, and hinnies: .001, Breeders 
(free). 

01.03. Live animals of the bovine species, in- 


cluding buffaloes: .001, Breeders (free). 


01.04. Live sheep: .001, Breeders (free). 

01.05. Live goats: .001, Breeders (free). 

01.06. Live swine: .001, Breeders (free). 

01.07. Domestic rabbits: .001, Breeders (free). 
01.08. Birds and fowl: .001, Day-old chicks 

(free). 
01.09. Bees: .001, Queen bees (free). 
03.01. Live fish: .003, For industrial raising, 


including fry (free). 

04.08. Eggs of domestic 
hatching (free). 

05.19. Silkworm eggs (free). ' 

05.20. Inedible fish eggs: .001, Fertile eggs for 
hatching (free). 

06.02. Cuttings, grafts, and buds: .001, Of 
olive trees (free); .002, of grape vines (free); 
.003, other (free). 


birds: .001, For 


06.03. Vine stock (free). 
06.04. Other live plants: .001, Forest bushes, 
trees, and plants (10); .002, fruit-bearing 


bushes, trees, and plants (10); .004, bulbs, 
crowns, and tubers (including asparagus 
crowns) and rhizomes, not falling within 
heading 06.01 (10). 

12.03. Seeds and fruit of a kind used for sowing: 
.001, Forest trees (free); .002, garden or orna- 
mental, kitchen-garden or orchard (free); 
.003, alfalfa, capim, grasses, lucerne, and 
other fodder seed (free); .004, other (free). 

12.04. Sugar beet, whole, in pieces, or ground; 
sugarcane: .003, Sugarcane plants (free). 

23.01. Flours, meals, and other residues of 
meat, fish, crustaceans, or mollusks, unfit for 
human consumption, whether or not contain- 
ing vitamins or antibiotics (2). 

23.02. Bran and other residues derived from 
the husking or milling of cereals or leguminous 
vegetables (2). 

23.05. Oileake and other residues resulting 
from the extraction of vegetable oils (2). 


25.03. Sulfur, crude or refined: .001, In bulk 
(tree). 
25.10. Natural calcium phosphates (tricalcium 


phosphates), including apatite and phos- 
phated chalk, in chunks or pieces but not 
ground: .001, Apatite (30); .002, phosphated 
| chalk (30). 
29.02. Halogenated derivatives of hydrocar- 
t bons: .047, Trichlorodi (chlorophenyl) ethane 
DDT), concentrated at 99% or more (free). 


29.22. Amine-function compounds: .031, Eth- 
} ylenediamine and its salts (10). 
31.01. Guano and other natural fertilizing 


residues of animal or vegetable origin, whether 
or not intermixed (free). 
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31.02. Mineral or chemical fertilizers, nitrog- 
enous, not intermixed and without other 
than inert substances added thereto (free). 


31.03. Mineral or chemical fertilizers, phos- 
phatic, not intermixed, and without other 
than inert substances added thereto: .001, 
Basic slag—Thomas’ slag, Thomas’ phos- 
phates, phosphatic slag (30); .002, ammonium 
phosphates containing 6 parts or more of 
arsenious anhydride per million (30); .003, 
bicalcic phosphate with a P:O; content of 
46% or less (30); .004, disintegrated calcium 
phosphates—thermophosphates (30); .005, 
natural calcium phosphates (tricalcic phos- 
phates), including ground apatite and ground 
phosphatic plaster (30); .006, ammonium/ 
potassium phosphates (30); .007, potassium 
nitrophosphates—potassium nitrates/ 
phosphates (30); .009, superphosphates with 
a P.O; content or more than 22% (20). 


31.04. Mineral or chemical fertilizers, potassic, 
not intermixed, and without other than inert 
substances added thereto: .001, Potassium 
chlorides (free); .002, potassium nitrates with 
a KNOs; content of 98% or less (30); .003, 
natural potassium salts—carnallite, kainite, 
sylvinite, and others (free); .004, potassium 
sulphate with a K:O content of 52% or less 
(free); .005, magnesium/potassium double 
sulphate with a K:O content of 27% (free). 


31.05. Compound fertilizers: .002, Compost 
(free); .003, nitrate of sodium and potassium 
with a nitrogen content of 15% or less and a 
K:O content of 15% or less (15); .004, wool 
scouring residues, waste, and other fertilizing 
residues of complex composition (free). 


84.34. Excavating, extracting, and leveling 
machinery; appliances and machines for 
civil engineering, paving, or soil preparation: 
.001, Dise plows and animal-drawn plows 
(10); .011, combined agricultural machines 
for soil preparation or cultivation, with or 
without accessories, with or without their 
respective tractor (2); .012, cutters and 
similar machines for coal mines and other 
purposes (free); .014, machines for clearing 
scrub, undergrowth, etc. (5); .015, dises (10); 
.020, fertilizer distributors, including manure 
spreaders (10); .021, harrows (10); .023, 
bulldozers (free); .024, levelers (10). 


84.37. Harvesting and reaping machinery: 
.001, Self-propelled harvesters and binders 
(free); .002, combined agricultural machines 
for reaping, with all accessories, including 
tractor (free); .004, other harvesters and 
binders (free). 

84.39. Other agricultural machines and appli- 
ances not elsewhere specified or included: 
.005, Milking machines and _ installations 
(free). 

87.01. Tractors: .001, 
.002, wheeled (free). 
89.09. Fishing boats, with or without their 
accessories and equipment: .001, With freezing 
chamber and refrigerating machines (2); 

.002, with ice chamber (2). 





Track-laying (free); 


(See Brazil, page 28) 


Cambodia Announces 
Exchange Allocations 


PHNOM PENH.—The release of for- 
eign exchange for payment of imports for 
the second half of 1961, amounting to the 
equivalent of $7.94 million, has been an- 
nounced by the Cambodian Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Allocations will be avail- 
able until November 11, 1961. 

Exchange allocations for imports from 
countries outside the franc zone having 
convertible currencies, including the 
United States, total $5.57 million and are 
broken down by commodity category and 
value in millions of riels, as follows (35 
riels = US$1): 

Nonmetallic minerals, principally cement, 
25; construction material, 12; chemicals, 1; 
special vehicles, 10; fibers and vegetable 
products, principally jute sacks, 30; iron 
and steel, 15; rubber products, principally 
tires, 20; tractors and agricultural equip- 
ment, 2; scientific material, 1; paper and 
paper products, 7; nonferrous metals, 2; 
electrical equipment, 7; machine tools, 2; 
manufactured metal products, 10; industrial 
machinery, 10; motor vehicle accessories, 2; 
generators, motors, and turbines, 4; tex- 


tiles, principally cotton cloth, 25; miscel- 
laneous, 10. 


Financing of imports from the franc 
zone will be in nonconvertible French 
francs for a total of 83 million riels 
($2.37 million). Principal commodity 
categories in this group, in million riels, 
are: 

; Rubber products, principally tires, 20; tex- 

tiles, principally cotton cloth, 10; special 
vehicles, 7; iron and steel, 5; manufactured 
metal products, 5; industrial machinery, 5; 
and miscellaneous commodities, 10. 

Announced allocations of foreign ex- 
change for 1961 for commercial imports 
now total the equivalent of $18 million, 
compared with $13.7 million in 1960.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





One Honduran Port To Admit 
Pacific Coast Shipments 


The Government of Honduras now re- 
quires all imports which arrive by the 
Pacific Ocean to clear through the Ama- 
papa Customs Office. The decree covers 
all goods, whatever their origin. 

Exception to this ruling will be granted 
only by previous application to the Min- 
istry of Economy and Finance, concern- 
ing articles which, in the judgment of 
the Ministry, cannot be handled by the 
customs office because of their character- 
istics. 

For Pacific Coast shipments, Honduran 
consuls, after November 1, will legalize 
only those documents which expressly in- 
dicate the Port of Amapala as the place 
of entry.—Diario Oficial. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Ireland Imposes Duty 
On Certain Imports 


DUBLIN.—The Irish Government re- 
cently imposed custom duties or in- 
creased existing duties on a list of goods 
which now are subject to quota or import 
licensing restrictions. 

Under the order, effective August 11, 
1961, customs duties were imposed on 
certain footwear, woven cotton piece 
goods, woven woolen and synthetic and 
artificial fabrics, cement, superphos- 
phates, bicycle tires, and wood screws. 
The existing rates of duty on brushes, 
brooms and mops, spark plugs, auto- 
mobile springs, motor cars, bicycles and 
tricycles, motorcar chassis and bodies, 
and tires and tubes for automobiles were 
increased. 

An ordinary licensing provision is at- 
tached to the new duties and a special 
licensing provision to the increased 
duties authorizing importation under 
license on payment of duty at the rates 
in operation immediately before August 
11, 1961. A general license also has been 
issued authorizing, while the quota or 
import restrictions are in operation, in 
the case of new duties, importation free 
of duty, and for the increased duties, 
importation on payment of duty at the 
rate operative immediately before Au- 
gust 11, 1961. 

Details concerning the new and/or 
higher duties are available from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Bureau 
of International Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
or from any Commerce Department Field 
Office. 





Pakistan’s Industrialization 
Expands in Private Sector 


The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced that almost 50% of the private 
sector Industrial Investment Schedule 
has been fulfilled in the first year of the 
country’s second 5-year plan. 

The schedule contemplated a total in- 
vestment of $597.2 million in the 5 years 
for establishment of new industries and 
for balancing or modernizing existing 
enterprises. In the first year (July 
1960-June 1961), total private invest- 
ments amounted to $286.4 million or 47% 
of the total, with West Pakistan account- 
ing for $213.6 million and East Pakistan 
for $72.8 million. 

The major part of the investments 
went into two fields, textiles, amounting 
to $91.7 million, and chemicals, $86.6 mil- 
lion. Other investments were made as fol- 
lows (in millions of dollars) : nonmetallic 
mineral products, 31.9; food products, 
$1.2; electrical, 15.1; engineering, 13.9; 
leather and rubber products, 9.7; paper 
and forest products, 2.6; miscellaneous 
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Colombia Becomes Member 
Of LAFTA 


BOGOTA.—The proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing Colombian signature 
of the Treaty of Montevideo, which 
established the Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA), was 
approved by the Colombian Senate 
on September 28 and became a law 
upon signature by the President 
of Colombia on September 29, 1961 
(FCW, Oct. 2, 1961, p. 5). 

Deposit of the necessary instru- 
ment of ratification with the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay by the Colombian 
Ambassador in Montevideo makes 
possible Colombian accession to the 
treaty in time to participate in the 
first round of negotiations on na- 
tional lists provided for in Article 
4.—U.S. Embassy. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAIAIIFSIIASA 


Korea, Thailand 
Sign Trade Pact 


SEOUL.—A trade agreement has been 
signed by Korea with Thailand. This is 
the third agreement which Korea has 
concluded this year with other Far East- 
ern countries. The earlier agreements 
were with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines and the Republic of China. 

This agreement, signed on September 
15, calls for maximization of two-way 
trade and the facilitation of trade in 
specific commodities. The agreement is 
for a 1-year period and is to continue 
on a year to year basis unless either 
party requests termination. 

Although this agreement will not 
likely cause an immediate increase in 
trade between the two countries, it will 
provide a favorable basis for long-term 
expansion. Over the past 5 years im- 
ports from Thailand have averaged $1.3 
million a year while exports to Thailand 
have averaged $50,000. With the new 
agreement, a more equitable trade re- 
lationship may develop.—U.S. Embassy. 





industries, 3.5; and minerals and power, 
0.2. 

As a result of the substantial achieve- 
ment in implementing the Industrial In- 
vestment Schedule, Pakistan announced 
that no further sanctions will be given 
to some 30 industries in which the 
amount provided for in the schedule has 
been exhausted. Also, export bonus 
vouchers may not be used for importa- 
tion of machinery and equipment to ex- 
pand these industries. The vouchers en- 
title an exporter of manufactured goods 
to use a percentage of the foreign ex- 
change earnings to import a wide variety 
of goods. 


New Storage Agency 
Established in Brazil 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—A Superintend. f 


ency of Warehouses and Silos (SAS) has 
been established in Brazil. The Super- 
intendency is composed of 12 members 
drawn from government agencies repre- 
senting agriculture, industry and com- 
merce, finance, and economic development. 

SAS, which will function under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, is to orient na- 
tional policy for storage; plan, construct, 
and operate directly or through third 


parties, warehouses and silos designed for F 


the storage, preservation, and distribu- 


tion of foodstuffs, agricultural products J 
cereals, | 


in general, and _ specifically, 
pulses, tubers, and root crops. The agency 
will install, when necessary, processing or 
other complementary machinery and 
study the technical, economic, financial, 
and legal aspects of preservation, stock- 
ing, processing, flow, and distribution of 


the stored items and propose measures if | 


action beyond its competence is required. 


Register To Be Maintained 


The Superintendency also is to set up 


and maintain a register of the nation’s | 


storage facilities and train warehouse- 


men. Guidance is to be given private or | 


official bodies interested in warehousing 
problems; the activities of State organi- 


zations and private enterprise which re- ; 


ceive public assistance and engage in con- 
struction or operation of warehouses and 
silos are to be coordinated. 


Further, the new storage agency is to 
study and give an opinion on the timing, 
location, capacity, construction specifica- 
tions, and method of operation of ware- 
houses and silos which will receive public 
financing; stimulate the installation of 
cooperatives for processing or industri- 
alization of agricultural products by, if 
necessary, transferring to them equip- 
ment and installations by means of con- 
cession, rental, or lease; and plan the use 
of funds which become available to it. 

The Superintendency was created by 
Decree No. 51,197 of August 16, 1961.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





Dominican Republic Changes 
Cocoa Products Export Tax 


i a alii 


ae 





CIUDAD TRUJILLO.—The Domini: | 


can Republic has reduced all previously 
existing export taxes and surcharges on 
cocoa products to 33% of their former 
level. 


The information originally received— 
that these taxes had been canceled and 
replaced with an ad valorem tax of 33% 
—was incorrect (FCW, Oct. 2, 1961, p. 
10).—U.S. Consulate General. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Denmark, U.S.S.R. Conclude 
Two-Year Trade Agreement 


COPENHAGEN.—Denmark and the 
U.S.S.R. have concluded an agreement 
governing exchange of goods between the 
countries for a 2-year period. The agree- 
ment is to enter into force on January 1, 
1962. 

The 1959 agreement, which formally 
expired on May 31, 1961, reportedly will 
be continued for the remainder of 1961 
on a pro rata basis. Preliminary reports 
indicate that payments governed by the 
agreement in the 2-year period are to 
total 330-350 million crowns (1 Danish 
crown=US$0.145) in each direction, but 
that Danish exports actually may total 
between 450-500 million crowns because 
ships to be delivered in 1964, after ex- 
piration of the agreement, are included 
under its terms. 

In comparison, the 1959 agreement 
provided for an exchange of goods to a 
value of about 415 million crowns in each 
direction. Actual Danish imports from 
the Soviet Union during the life of the 
1959 agreement were valued at 409 mil- 
lion crowns, while Danish exports to the 
Soviet Union totaled only 191 million 
crowns. Danish exports did not reach 
the value envisaged under the agreement 
because of failure of the Soviets to take 
5,000 metric tons of meat and 5,000 
metric tons of butter provided for under 
the agreement. The Soviet Union re- 
portedly has agreed to consider taking 
the remaining quantities of meat and 
butter. 

The new agreement provides for de- 
livery by Denmark of four 11,500-metric- 
ton dry cargo freight vessels and four 





Republic of the Congo Eases 


Import Licensing Restrictions 


The Republic of the Congo will in- 
crease its rate of import licensing sub- 
stantially, primarily because of a recent 
U.S. contribution to the UN Fund for 
the Congo of about $12.9 million for 
purchase of U.S. goods. 

Emphasis will continue to be given 
commodities essential to economic sta- 
bility, but, effective this month, the 
Licensing Office in Leopoldville is pre- 
pared to consider a variety of consumer 
goods (FCW, Sept. 25, p. 19). The 
Licensing Office has published three lists 
as a guide to importers applying for 
licenses against the $12.9 million for 
purchase of U.S. goods. 

The first two lists are available for 
consultation at any Commerce Depart- 
ment Field Office; the latest additional 
list of authorized imports now is being 
translated and will be furnished soon to 
all Field Offices. 


October 16, 1961 


2,600-metric-ton refrigerator vessels. 
This is the same number of vessels called 
for in the 1959 agreement. In addition, 
the new agreement provides for delivery 
of installations for eight complete 
slaughterhouses and nine complete fish- 
meal plants. 

Under terms of the agreement Den- 
mark expects to increase coal imports 
from 250,000 to 800,000 metric tons, coke 
from 100,000 to 250,000 metric tons, 
petroleum products from 500,000 to 800,- 
000 metric tons, pig iron from 25,000 to 
60,000 metric tons, and machinery and 
equipment, including motor vehicles for 
which the Burmeister & Wain shipyard 
has entered into an import and distribu- 
tion arrangement. 

In contrast, the agreement provides 
for reductions in imports of potash from 
600,000 to 30,000 metric tons and oil 
cakes from 300,000 to 100,000 metric 
tons. Quotas for apatite concentrate, 
60,000 metric tons, timber, 160,000 cubic 
meters, and grain, 130,000 metric tons, 
are about the same as in the 1959 agree- 
ment.—U.S. Embassy. 





Japan Raises Import 
Budget, Second Half 


TOKYO.—Japan’s record first half 
(Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1961) foreign exchange 
budget which originally totaled $3,991 
million, with the commodity import por- 
tion amounting to $3,172 million, was in- 
creased by Cabinet action on September 
5, 1961. 

The commodity import sector was in- 
creased by $300 million with the addi- 
tional funds being drawn from the $200 
million reserves included in the regular 
foreign exchange budget and $100 mil- 
lion from the emergency reserves of the 
Ministry of Finance. The actual increase 
in the foreign exchange budget, there- 
fore, was $100 million. 

Of the $300 million made available, 
$250 million was applied against Auto- 
matic Approval (AA) imports to finance 
the sharply increased purchases of raw 
materials such as raw cotton, raw wool, 
crude rubber, soybeans, corn, raw hide, 
iron ore, pig iron, lumber, and copper 
ore and alloys. The total AA amount 
thus was increased from $1,600 million 
to $1,850 million. 

The remaining $50 million raised to 
$480 million the previous $430 million 
available for imports of machinery on 
the funds allocation (FA) list and is 
$115 million greater than the allocation 
for this category in the second half of 
1960.—U.S. Embassy. 





Estimated world production of indus- 
trial molasses in the 1960-61 season rose 
to 2,989 million gallons, as compared with 
2,767 million in 1959-60 and 2,734 million 
in 1958-59, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 


Iceland Liberalizes New 
Motor Vehicle Imports 


REYKJAVIK.—Import restrictions on 
new motor vehicles have been removed 
by the Icelandic Government. Used motor 
vehicles, except those with a load ca- 
pacity of 3 metric tons or more, are still 
subject to license. 

Import licenses for used motor vehicles 
will be granted only to persons who re- 
sume permanent residence provided they 
are able to prove that the vehicle has 
been in their ownership for at least 1 
year while living abroad and to persons 
who buy automobiles from members of 
foreign diplomatic missions in Iceland 
subject to an approval of the sale by the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

The National Bank of Iceland and the 
Fisheries Bank of Iceland will administer 
the issuance of licenses for used motor 
vehicles, 


Special Import Fee Set 

New and used automobiles and panel 
trucks are subject to a special import 
fee. This fee is in addition to the regular 
customs duties (ad valorem and specific) 
and sales taxes. The special import fee 
of 135% on such vehicles weighing 1,150 
kilograms or more is levied on the f.o.b. 
or appraised value of the vehicle. On 
vehicles weighing less than 1,150 kilo- 
grams the special import fee is 100% of 
the f.o.b. or appraised value. The special 
import fee assessed on vehicles imported 
for taxis has been changed to 80% and 
60%. Formerly it was 185% and 100%. 
Jeeps and trucks of 3 metric tons and 
over are exempt from the special import 
fee. 

The aggregate value of all import 
charges levied on passenger cars weigh- 
ing less than 1,150 kilograms is approxi- 
mately 180% of the f.o.b. value; on 
heavier passenger cars, 215%; and panel 
trucks, 145%. 

The action became effective on Septem- 
ber 15, 1961.—U.S. Embassy. 





Costa Rica Cuts Import Duty 
On Sulfur and Copper Tubing 


Costa Rica has lowered import duties 
on refined sulfur and copper tubing. 

Refined sulfur, tariff No. 511-09-01-01, 
now is dutiable at 0.10 colones per gross 
kilogram plus 4% ad valorem and c.i-f. 
value (6.65 colones = U.S. $1). Former 
duties were 0.25 colones per gross kilo- 
gram plus 4% ad valorem. 

Tubes and accessories of copper or 
copper alloys, tariff No. 682-02-03-00, 
now are dutiable at 0.26 colones per 
gross kilogram plus 4% ad valorem. 
Former duties were 1.50 colones per 
gross kilogram plus 4% ad valorem. 

The action became effective September 
20, 1961. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





U.S. Clothing Firm Exhibits 
At Exposition in Germany 


DUESSELDORF.—A U.S. firm par- 
ticipated directly for the first time in the 
International Men’s Fashion Week, held 
recently in Cologne. 

The company, Salant & Salant of New 
York, exhibited men’s and boys’ casual 
wear in an area of 75 square meters. It 
was represented by its top executives. 

The exhibit consisted of about 175 
shirts, 50 trousers, and 20 jackets, mainly 
of the wash-and-wear variety. The stand 
attracted, according to its management, 
several hundred visitors, about 30 of 
whom represented bona fide inquiries and 
potential sales. 

A U.S. Trade Information Center was 
operated at the Fair; eight U.S. trade 
publications pertinent to the theme of 
the fair were displayed. Operators of 
the Center conducted approximately 55 
commercial interviews. 

The next Fashion Week is scheduled for 
August 25-27, 1962. It will include only 
a display of men’s and boys’ fashions; 
clothing machinery will not be 
again until the 1963 event. 

Attendance at the 1961 Men’s Fashion 
Week, which was restricted to buyers, 
totaled 18,300, including approximately 
4,800 foreign visitors. 

The Clothing Technical Conference, 
held on August 25 and 26, was attended 
by 1,560 trade people, including 500 from 
16 foreign countries. 

The increased use of man-made fibers 
in the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
outerwear and undergarments was ap- 
parent in the clothing articles displayed 
at this year’s event. 

Reports indicate that, because of the 
strong foreign exchange position which 
the Federal Republic presently occupies, 
the rising per capita income, growing do- 
mestic demand, and a very tight labor 
market, the outlook for exports of U.S. 
men’s and boys’ outerwear to West Ger- 
many has improved considerably over the 
past year. 

The market for numerous kinds of U.S. 


shown 


Name of Fair in New York 
Reported Incorrectly 


The U.S. international exhibit sched- 
uled in New York May 11-22, 1962, was 
reported as the fifth U.S. International 
Trade Fair in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 2, p. 30. Correct name 
of the event is the sixth U.S. World 
Trade Fair. 

Interested firms may communicate di- 
rectly with Z. B. Hyde, General Man- 
ager, U.S. World Trade Fair, Inc., 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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clothing machines, especially if they have 
labor saving features, also is reported to 
be quite promising. Tailors’ equipment, 
pressing machines and equipment, indus- 
trial sewing machines, labeling machines 
and conveyor belt units designed for use 
in clothing factories, and incorporating 
labor-saving devices should find a ready 
market in the Federal Republic. 

Copies of the reports on the Trade In- 
formation Center, the experience of 
Salant & Salant in exhibiting directly, 
and a general report on the Fashion Week 
are available on loan from the Business 
Services Division, Bureau of Interna- 
tional Business Operations, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





‘America Week’ Program 


To Take Place in Basel 


BASEL.—A 10-day program designed 
to promote U.S. travel and the sale of 
American products will be held here 
next May. Shops will be encouraged to 
display to advantage as many aspects as 
possible of American life and culture. 

The project, called “America Week,” 
is sponsored by the 56-member Basel 
Downtown Businessmen’s Association. 

At the preliminary planning session 
held recently, it also was suggested that 
the fairgrounds and buildings would be 
available in May for a U.S. trade fair 
of exhibits by interested U.S. firms. 
Shop displays would also feature Amer- 
ican products. 

The Businessmen’s Association is inter- 
ested in knowing how much U.S. partici- 
pation can be expected. 

Ideas for special projects for “Amer- 
ica Week” include a U.S. marching 
band, a musical or other plays to run 
during the period, musical programs 
by American folk or classical artists, 
U.S. tourist film showings, and dances 
featuring American bands. Restaurants 
would serve American dishes. 

Basel reportedly offers an excellent 


opportunity to promote general and com- 
interests.—U.S. 


mercial U.S. Consulate. 





Nigeria Schedules 
First Trade Fair 


The first Nigerian International Trade 
Fair will be held on Victoria Island, 
Lagos, October 27-November 18, 1962. 
The event is being organized by the Ni- 
gerian Federal Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry on behalf of the Federal 
Government. 

A large number of foreign govern- 
ments and foreign firms, as well as 
Nigerian manufacturers and traders, 
have been invited to participate. 

Exhibitors have been asked to keep in 
mind the theme of the Fair, “Nigeria 
Trades With the World,” when planning 
their exhibits. Exhibits will include all 
types of products and will be broken 
down into those of large and small 
manufacturers. The exhibit area is 200,- 
000 square meters and has eight pavi- 
lions. 

Interested U.S. firms may obtain com- 
mercial information on Nigeria from the 
Handbook of Commerce and Industry in 
Nigeria, published by the Federal Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry. The 
handbook is available for $2.50 from the 
Trade and Investment Division of the 
Consulate General of Nigeria, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Additional information about the Fair 
may also be obtained from the above 
address, or from the Africa Division, 
Bureau of International Programs, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Housing, Clothing Exposition 
To Take Place in Naples 


NAPLES.—The fifth International 
Housing, Home Furnishing & Clothing 
Fair will be held here June 28-July 14, 
1962. 

There were 1,550,000 visitors at the 
1961 Fair, the Fair management re- 
ported. Over 1,000 exhibitors displayed 
their products in an area of 465,791 
square meters. Foreign governments 
that participated were Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, Spain, 
and France. 

The Fair management reported sales 
volume of the event was an estimated 
$11,272,150. 

Major exhibit categories were home 
furnishings, clothing, and construction 
materials. Industrial machinery and 
other non-household items were also ex- 
hibited. A small number of U.S. brand- 
name products were exhibited through 
local agents. Exhibits attracting the 
most interest were those of prefabricated 
housing and plastic products.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





: Switzerland To Increase 
Hydroelectric Power 


Preliminary preparations for the new 
power station Mattmark were 
recently terminated and _ construction 
work on the actual base for the dam 
is now in progress. 

Mattmark is situated in the vicinity 
of Saas-Fee in the Valais at an altitude 
of 2,200 meters (6,500 feet). Work 
therefore has to be carried out under 
high alpine conditions and is possible 
only during the summer months. 

The project will take an estimated 6 
to 7 years to complete. In order to pro- 
ceed according to schedule, specialized 
and fully automatic construction machin- 
ery was developed. 


Major Undertaking 


Construction of the base, being car- 
ried out by the Swissboring AG firm of 
Zurich, reportedly is a major undertak- 
ing in itself, requiring the boring of 
1,500 holes of between 35 and 100 meters 
in depth. 

The dam will be 115 meters high and 
780 meters long. It will store a lake 
with a volume of some 100 million cubic 
meters of utilizable water power for the 
production of hydroelectricity. 

Two powerhouses will be constructed, 
one at Zermeiggern, the other farther 
down the valley at Stalden, with a com- 
bined average annual output of 580 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours. Sixty percent of this 
energy will be produced in winter. 


Outdoor Transformer Planned 


An outdoor transformer station will be 
built near Stalden with transmission 
lines to connect the Mattmark power 
scheme with the country’s transmission 
network. 

The whole project will cost an esti- 
mated 400 million Swiss francs (4.32 
francs—=US$1). It is to be financed by 

(See Hydroelectric, page 34) 


Guatemalan City To Improve 
System of Water Supply 


Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, plans to 
expand and improve its water supply 
system. An Inter-American Development 
Bank loan of $175,000 will help finance 
the project. 

The borrower is Hidroeléctricas del 
Atlantico, S.A. The loan, being granted 
from the Bank’s ordinary resources, will 
enable the corporation to modernize its 
main pipeline and increase the city’s 
water supply from 72,000 cubic meters 
a month to 240,000. 

Puerto Barrios and the neighboring 
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port of Matias Galvez, which could also 
benelit from the project, together consti- 
tute Guatemala’s principal shipping cen- 
ter. The city has a population of 20,000 
and is growing in importance as an in- 
dustrial center due to construction of 
two petroleum refineries and the pro- 
posed construction of other plants. 


Water Needs To Be Met 


The project will provide adequate water 
for the city and will meet all the ex- 
pected requirements of industry and 
shipping in the next few years. 

Present source of water supply to 
Puerto Barrios is the Las Escobas River. 
Water is supplied to the city through an 
8-inch pipeline across the bottom of the 
bay, where it is subject to frequent 
breakdowns due to ocean currents and 
contractions caused by cold water in the 
winter. 

The Bank loan, which will cover 66% 
of the total cost, will help finance the 
purchase of 8-inch and 12-inch pipeline 
which will be used to relay the conduit 
over land from the source to the storage 
tank. 





Rhodesia Expands 
Airline Services 


SALISBURY.—A new air service, pro- 
viding a direct “Skybus” link between 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, was 
scheduled to come into operation on 
October 7. It will be supplementary to 
existing services between the two areas. 

Planes will leave Salisbury, according 
to the general manager of Central 
African Airways, every Saturday at 
6:45 a.m., with calls at the Northern 
Rhodesia towns of Lusaka, Kitwe, and 
Kasama. 

Return flights will be made on the 
same day along the same route, leaving 
Kasama at 2 p.m. and arriving in Salis- 
bury at 7:30 p.m. Single fare between 
Salisbury and Lusaka is set at £5 
(£1 = U.S. $2.80). 

Another new Skybus service linking 
Fort Jameson and Lusaka, was scheduled 
to start on October 5. This service re- 
portedly was introduced to meet an in- 
creasing demand for this type of low- 
fare travel. 

The route in this case will be Blantyre, 
Lilongwe, Fort Jameson, Lusaka, and 
Kitwe, arriving at Kitwe at 4:45 p.m. 
The return journey will be made along 
the same route on Fridays. Single fare 
between Fort Jameson and Lusaka will 
be £5; a 40-seater aircraft will be used— 
U.S. Consulate General. 





Apple and pear crop prospects in most 
European producing areas have been re- 
duced because of weather, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


British Agree To Construct 
Swaziland’s First Railroad 


LOURENCO MARQUES.—Local 
press announcements from London re- 
port that the British Government has 
finally agreed to begin construction “as 
soon as possible” of Swaziland’s first 
railway system. 

The railroad will run 140 miles from 
Ngwenya (Bomvu Ridge) to the Mozam- 
bique frontier. 

The Portuguese Government has 
agreed, in principle, to extend the pres- 
ent railway terminus at Goba to the 
Swaziland frontier thus assuring a di- 
rect rail line between Bomvu Ridge and 
the port of Lourenco Marques. The 
new line is expected to be inaugurated 
in mid-1964. 

Once finished, the Swaziland line will 
permit the movement of substantial 
amounts of iron ore to Lourenco Marques 
for ultimate shipment to Japan. 

The Swaziland Iron Ore Development 
Co., an organization formed by the 
Anglo-American Corp. of South Africa 
and the British firm of Guest, Keen, and 
Nettleford, reportedly will be responsible 
for developing the mining and extraction 
phases at Bomvu Ridge. 

Press reports indicate the Colonial De- 
velopment Corp. and the Anglo-American 
Corp. have agreed, conditionally, to fi- 
nance the greater part of the £8 million 
needed to construct the railway (£1=— 
US$2.80). 

An Administrative Council which will 
oversee construction of the line will be 
established soon by the High Commis- 
sioner of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland. Council members have not 
yet been named, but it is expected that 
they will include representatives of 
Swazi interests, Europeans residing in 
the area, and potential users of the rail 
facilities —U.S. Consulate General. 


Road Building in Nicaragua 
To Link Agricultural Areas 


Nicaragua plans to construct 90 miles 
of road as part of a 5-year program for 
an all-weather road net serving isolated 
but potentially productive farm areas. 

A $4.3 million credit from the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund will assist the con- 
struction work. 

Highway maintenance equipment to be 
used will be procured in the United 
States with the aid of an Export-Import 
bank loan. 

The potentially productive agricultural 
areas will be linked with each other, 
with urban centers, and with a Pacific 
seaport. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 











New Books and Reports 








The Statesman’s Yearbook: 1961-62. New 
York. St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 1,684 
pp. $9.50. 


In its 98th edition, this reference book 
presents data on the constitution and gov- 
ernment, area and population, religion, 
education, finance, production, commerce, 
and communications for the countries of 
the world. 

The framework and functions of the 
United Nations and related specialized 
agencies as well as other international or- 
ganizations, are described. 

Statistical tables and two colored maps 
are included. 





Chemical and Rubber Industry Report. 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 1961. 34 pp. 15 


cents. 


This latest issue of a monthly report 
by the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration’s Chemical and Rubber Divi- 
sion contains an article on the Danish 
chemical industry, 1959-60. Based on in- 
formation from the U.S. Embassy in 
Copenhagen, the article covers the struc- 
ture of the industry in Denmark; produc- 


tion of industrial chemicals, fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals, paints and varnish, soap 
and cosmetics; investment; technological 
developments; raw materials; labor; for- 
eign trade; tariffs and Government con- 
trol; and the effects of Danish participa- 
tion in the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion on the chemical industry. 

This issue also contains tabular data 
on U.S. exports of pest control products 
to Ecuador, 1959-60; and U.S. production, 
imports, and exports of selected organic 
and inorganic and agricultural chemicals 
for January-April, 1960 and 1961. 

The publication may be purchased from 
the Commerce Department’s Sales and 
Distribution Branch, Washington 25, 


D.C., or any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. 





The Development of the Japanese Photo- 
graphic Products Industry, 1959-1960. 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Wash- 
ington, D.C., September 1961. 11 pp. 
10 cents. 


Japanese production and exports of 
photographic products increased and do- 
mestic sales continued strong in 1960, 


according to this market study which | 


points out especially gains in production 
and exports of motion-picture cameras, 
largely of the 8-millimeter type. 

Detailed statistics on still cameras, 
movie cameras, camera parts, projectors, 
lenses, and photographic film and paper 
for 1959 and 1960 are contained in 
the report. 

Prepared by the Scientific, Motion Pic- 
ture, and Photographic Products Divi- 
sion of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, the publication is 
available from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and 
Department Field Offices. 





Commercial Fisheries Review. U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. Washington 
25, D.C., September 1961. 142. pp. 
The foreign section of the latest issue 

of this monthly prepared by the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries reviews develop- 
ments and news of the fishery industries 
in more than thirty countries. Related 
international activities, such as those of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations Nordic discussions 
on fishing limits, and landings at some 
of the world’s leading fishing ports, also 
are reviewed. 

Photographs, maps, and tabular data 
are included. 

The publication is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., at 60 cents a copy. The sub- 
scription price is $5.50 a year; $2 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing. 





Trade . . . 
(Continued from page 6) 


in January-June 1960. 

Imports from Canada were about 4% 
smaller in the first 6 months of the year, 
reflecting mainly reduced U.S. demand 
for metals. After the first quarter, U.S. 
imports of industrial materials from 
Canada _ increased. In the summer 
months, the first deliveries of Canadian 
jet cargo planes were made to U.S. air- 
lines. For the year as a whole sched- 
uled deliveries of these planes may 
amount to nearly $100 million. 


Trade With Latin America Down 

Trade with the Latin American area 
in the first half of 1961 was at its lowest 
semiannual level since 1955. Most of 
the decline stemmed from the sharp 
curtailment of trade with Cuba. Total 
trade with the other Republics has been 
fairly steady in the past year and a half. 

Imports from Cuba of $17 million in 
January-June 1961 were limited mainly 
to unmanufactured tobacco. Exports to 
that country, under virtual embargo, 
were reduced to $13 million in the first 
6 months of this year. 
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Elsewhere in the area, exports to Ar- 
gentina and Brazil rose substantially and 
offset declines in those to Venezuela, 
while sales to other countries were rel- 
atively stable. Total imports of sugar 
from Latin America were about half as 
large as in January-June 1960, with 
those from Mexico, Peru, and the Do- 
minican Republic rising substantially to 
help replace Cuban sugar. Imports of 
Latin American iron ore dropped further 
in the first half of 1961 from their peak 
a year earlier. 

This year substantially increased 
funds have been made available to the 
Republics through the Export-Import 
Bank, the Development Loan Fund, and 
through private investments, and futher 
funds are expected to be made available 
in the future to assist Latin American 
countries in building their industrial 
economies. This added financing should 
have a material stimulating effect on 
U.S. sales in the area. 





World coarse grain exports continued 
an unbroken upward trend to reach 23.7 
million metric tons in 1959-60, according 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Brazil... 
(Continued from page 23) 


The following items are not specifically 
listed in the tariff: 


Equipment for milk sterilization and spare 
parts: a) Homogenizer; b) pre-sterilizer; c 
continuous sterilization column; d) sterilized 
milk bottling machine; e) sterilized milk bottle 
washer. 


The following items probably are in- 
cluded under tariff No. 84-18: 


Autoclaves, steamers, and ovens, electric or 
not, including heat exchange units, lined or not 
with refractory material, for heating, cooking, 
or annealing, sterilizing, evaporating, melting, 
pasteurizing, drying, tempering, vaporizing, and 
other similar operations, excluding domestic 


appliances (60). 
—U.S. Embassy. 





Turkey’s 1961 dried fig crop is esti- 
mated at 55,000 short tons, the largest 
ever harvested, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The estimate of the 1960 crop, also an 
exceptionally large one, has been re- 
vised upward to 52,000 tons. Average 
production from 1954 through 1958 was 
34,400 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 


A= intense emphasis on the marketing abroad of U.S. goods 
appears now in the World Trade Information Service. 

To the already established WTIS titles a brand new title has been 
added under which three initial reports have been published: Market 
for U.S. Products in the Federation of Malaya, part 1, No. 61-6, March 
1961; Market for U.S. Products in Nigeria, part 1, No. 61-12, April 1961; 
and Markets for U.S. Products in Peru, supplement 1, September 1961. 


Market reports constitute only a part 
of the material presented continuously in 
the WTIS that in its entire three parts 
serves those who carry on the country’s 
trade and investment abroad. 

Current economic developments, busi- 
ness organization, and investment laws, 
by country, are given in part 1, Eco- 
nomic Reports. The techniques of trad- 
ing and investing abroad—tariffs, li- 
censes and exchange controls, labeling, 
and packing—are spelled out in part 2, 
Operations Reports. Up-to-date figures on 
U.S. export-import trade, U.S. trade with 
major countries and areas, and the for- 
eign trade of individual countries are 
supplied in part 3, Statistical Reports. 

WTIS reports are for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., and by U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. Part 1 annual sub- 
scription is $6 ($9.75 if mailed abroad) 
and single copy 15 cents; part 2, $6 ($11 
if mailed abroad), single copy 10 cents; 
part 3, $6 ($8.50 if mailed abroad), 
single copy 20 cents. 

Economic Reports 

Economic Developments in Argentina, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-35. 8 pp. 
March 1961. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin, 1960. 


WTIS, part 1, No. 61-36. 8 pp. May 
1961. 
Economic Developments in Saudi 


Arabia, 1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-37. 
3 pp. May 1961. 

Economic Developments in Egypt 
(UAR), 1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-38. 
9 pp. June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Switzer- 
land, 1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-39, 8 
pp. June 1961. 

Economic Developments in 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-40. 
April 1961. 


Economic Developments in Colombia, 


Brazil, 
8 pp. 


1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-41. 6 pp. 
March 1961. 

Economie Developments in Mexico, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-42. 11 pp. 
March 1961. 

Economic Developments in Kuwait, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-43. 10 pp. 


June 1961. 
Economic Developments 


1960. 


in Finland, 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-44. 5 pp. 


October 16, 1961 


| Others under this title are now being written. 





March 1961. 

Economic Developments in Sweden, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-45. 3 pp. 
March 1961. 


Economic Developments in Japan, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-46. 10 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in United 


Kingdom, 1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61- 
47. 7 pp. June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Cuba, 1960. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-48. 6 pp. June 
1961. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-49. 4 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 


1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-50. 4 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in _ Israel, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-51. 4 pp. 


June 1961. 

Economic Developments in the Philip- 
pines, 1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-52. 
8 pp. June 1961. 

Economic Developments in the Sudan, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-53. 9 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-54. 10 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Indonesia, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-55. 8 pp. 
June 1961. 

Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-56. 8 pp. 
June 1961. 

Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-57. 7 pp. August 
1961. 

Basic Data on the Economy of India. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-58. 16 pp. July 
1961. 

Investment Law of Morocco. WTIS, 
part 1, No. 61-59. 4 pp. August 1961. 

Economic Developments in Paraguay, 
1960. WTIS, part 1, No. 61-60. 6 pp. 
August 1961. 

Investment Factors in Thailand. WTIS, 
part 1, No. 61-61. 8 pp. August 1961. 

Basic Law on Foreign Trade and Pay- 
ments of the Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-63. 14 pp. August 
1961. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium. 
WTIS, part 1, No. 61-64. 12 pp. Au- 
gust 1961. 


Operations Reports 


Import Tariff System of Switerland. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-39. 2 pp. June 
1961. 

Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-40. 2 pp. June 
1961. 

Import Tariff System of Portugal. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-41. 2 pp. July 
1961. 

Foreign Government Purchasing Agen- 
cies in the United States. WTIS, part 2, 
No. 61-42. 4 pp. July 1961. 

Preparing Shipments to Libya. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-43. 4 pp. July 1961. 

Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-44. 6 pp. July 1961. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, New 
Zealand. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-45. 7 
pp. August 1961. 

Import Tariff System of Egypt (UAR). 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-46. 2 pp. August 
1961. 

Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and West Berlin. WTIS, part 
2, No. 61-47. 8 pp. August 1961. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Af- 


ghanistan. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-48. 3 
pp. August 1961. 

Living Conditions in Haiti. WTIS, part 
2, No. 61-49. 7 pp. August 1961. 


Food Regulations of Sweden. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-50. 7 pp. August 1961. 

Living Conditions in Hong Kong. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-52. 7 pp. August 1961. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Cam- 


bodia. WTIS, part 2, No. 61-53. 6 pp. 
August 1961. 
Import Tariff System of Spain. WTIS, 


part 2, No. 61-54. 2 pp. August 1961. 
Preparing Shipments to Senegal. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-55. 6 pp. August 1961. 
Marking and Labeling Requirements of 
the Netherlands. WTIS, part 2, No. 61- 
56. 3 pp. September 1961. 


Preparing Shipments to Brazil. WTIS, 
part 2, No. 61-58. 11 pp. September 


1961. 

Preparing Shipments 
WTIS, part 2, No. 61-59. 
tember 1961. 


to Singapore. 


8 pp. Sep- 


Statistical Reports 


Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States, January-March 1961. WTIS 
part 3, No. 61-14. 12 pp. June 1961. 

Foreign Trade of Italy, 1959-60. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-15. 8 pp. June 1961. 

U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and 
Related Manufactures and Comparisons 
with U. S. Production and Exports, 1956- 
60. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-16. 12 pp. 
June 1961. 

Trade of the United States With the 


(See WTIS, page 36) 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Demand for Iron, Steel Products 


In India Exceeds Rising Output 


ALCUTTA.—With the productive capacity of the 3 new public sector 
steel mills progressively expanding, Indian production of iron and 
steel showed significant increases in the first 5 months of 1961 over 


the corresponding 1960 period. 


Output of pig iron rose 18.7%, steel 


ingots 24.4%, and production of finished steel products jumped 36.2%. 
Internal production of finished steel in 1961 is expected to total 3.5 


million tons while imports may reach another million tons. 


With the 


demand for steel running at an estimated rate of about 5 million tons, 
the expected supply will thus fall short of demand in 1961 by about half 


a million tons. 

Production (in thousands of metric 
tons) of pig iron increased to 2,051 tons 
in the first 5 months of 1961, compared to 
1,727 tons in the comparable 1960 period. 
Steel ingots totaled 1,607 thousand metric 
tons, compared to 1,291; and finished 
steel reached 1,141 tons as against 837 
tons in 1960. 

Most of the improvement, particularly 
in pig iron and steel ingots, was ac- 
counted for by the 3 new public sector 
mills at Rourkela, Bhilai, and Durgapur. 
None of these mills were completed by 
the times scheduled, namely, Rourkela 
and Bhilai in March 1961, and Durgapur 
in July 1961. Bhilai has since been com- 
pleted. Rourkela is expected to be com- 
pleted in all departments by the end of 
1961, and Durgapur in March 1962. 

Attainment of full production by the 
3 mills is not expected until the end of 
1962. An increasing volume of produc- 
tion is expected from these plants in the 
next few months, with the rate of pro- 
duction rising to about 2 million tons of 
steel ingots by the end of 1961. 


Carbon Steel Output High 

Slightly over 99% of total finished 
steel produced in India in the first 5 
months of 1961 represented carbon steel, 
according to the Iron and Steel Control- 
ler’s classification. About the same pro- 
portion of carbon steel was also pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
1960. The balance, less than 1%, was 
alloy steel, there being no stainless-steel 
capacity. 

Although the supply position has 
greatly improved, some items of steel are 
still scarce, such as sheets thinner than 
14 gage, strip, tinplate, and wire. Since 
the Rourkela strip and cold rolling mills 








Reports in the Commodity News 
department generally are prepared 
by the Business and Defense Serv- 
lees Administration (BDSA)  in- 
dustry divisions, based on dis- 
patches from U.S. Foreign Service 
posts and departmental research. 
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were recently commissioned, the posi- 
tion of sheets, strip, and tinplate is ex- 
pected to improve soon. Production of 
wire should also show considerable im- 
provement. In order to meet the grow- 
ing demand for wire rods, rerollers have 
been permitted to manufacture wire rods 
previously restricted to the main pro- 
ducers. 


Imports Restricted; U.S. Sales Up 

Although there is a wide disparity be- 
tween domestic production and domestic 
demand, imports of steel into India con- 
tinue to be restricted because of foreign- 
exchange stringency. Barter purchases, 
as well as imports under DLF credit 
arrangements and rupee payment ar- 
rangements, however, continue to help 
India to supplement domestic production 
to a large extent. 

Total imports of iron and_ steel 
amounted to 243,000 tons for the latest 
available period, Jan.-March 1961. This 
was about 3,000 tons under the amount 
for the same period in 1960. Of the 
243,000 tons, 88.3% represented pur- 
chases from free world countries while 
the balance of 11.7% was from the com- 
munist bloc. These percentages were 
about the same for the 1960 period. 

In the Jan.-March 1961 period, im- 
ports of iron and steel from the United 
States doubled over the 1960 period, 
going from 4.6% of the total to 9.3%. 

Imports from other free world coun- 
tries for these periods were as follows, 
with the 1960 percentage given first: 
United Kingdom, 25.8 to 20.2; Japan, 
16.5 to 23.0; Belgium, 12.4 to 5.4; West 
Germany, 11.7 to 9.1; France, 4.1 to 2.9; 
Italy, 3.4 to 3.2; Sweden, 0.8 to 10.9; and 
others, 9.0 to 3.2. 


Domestic Demand Limits Exports 
Exports of finished steel from India 
continue to be limited because domestic 
needs are still greater than domestic pro- 
duction. They are likely to remain so 
for some time owing to growing domestic 
demand and difficulties of both the pri- 
vate and Government steel producers in 
attaining full production targets. 


The public sector steel mills failed to 
adjust the construction of their steel- 
making facilities with their correspond- 
ing rolling facilities. Consequently, a 
fairly substantial amount of pig iron, 
steel ingots, and semifinished steel be- 
came surplus to domestic requirements 
and was exported in Jan.-March 1961, 
the latest period for which official trade 
statistics are available. These exports 
were about 6 times higher in quantity 
than exports during Jan.-March 1960. 
Exports of ferrous scrap also rose as a 
result of increased barter imports of 
steel. 

Exports were mainly confined to 
Japan, Pakistan, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. 


Further Expansion Planned 


Work reportedly has begun on the steel 
expansion program of the third 5-year 
plan. A detailed project report for ex- 
pansion of the Bhilai plant is believed 
to be ready and action to implement it 
is expected soon. A project report for 
the expansion of the Rourkela plant is 
also reported to be ready while that for 
Durgapur is being prepared. Bids for 
supplying machinery and equipment and 
for construction, which will be restricted 
in each case to the collaborating country, 
are expected to be invited shortly. 

Although foreign collaboration is still 
to be arranged, preliminary work on the 
proposed public sector steel plant at 
Bokaro is said to be in progress. This 
plant, according to revised third 5-year 
plan estimates, will start with an initial 
capacity of 1 million tons with provision 
for subsequent expansion to i0 million 
tons. It will use the LD oxygen process 
of steelmaking and will specialize in flat 
products. 


Prices Revised 


The Government of India continues to 
regulate selling prices of iron and steel. 
Controlled selling prices of all grades of 
pig iron, as well as all categories of steel 
(prime, defective, and scrap), were re- 
vised on Dec. 24, 1960. Subsequently, 
the selling prices of several items have 
been further revised. 

The prices of pig iron of all grades 
have been uniformly increased. Increases 
were also established for tin plate, baling 
hoops, and black and galvanized sheets. 
Prices of wire and wire products, except 
nails, have been reduced.—U.S. Con- 
sulate General. 





French shipments of dairy products 
were up substantially in the second quar- 
ter of 1961, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

During April-June, the country ex- 
ported 23 million pounds of butter, com- 
pared with 5 million in the same period 
of 1960. 
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U.S. Glassware Imports 
Remain at $10.5 Million 


U.S. imports of pressed and blown 
glassware showed only a small gain of 


0.2% in the first 6 months of 1961 over 


the corresponding period of 1960. Im- 
ports totaled $10.57 million, compared 
with the 1960 figure of $10.55 million. 

Imports of both technical, scientific, 
and industrial glassware and machine- 
made glassware showed gains in the first 
half of 1961. Dollarwise, technical, 
scientific, and industrial glassware, repre- 
senting 32.6% of total glassware im- 
ports, showed the greatest increase and 
reached $3.45 million, or 7.1% over the 
1960 first 6-months figure of $3.22 mil- 
lion. 

Although machine-made glassware 
represented only 1.8% of the total, 1961 
imports increased more than three times 
the 1960 figure of $55,400, and reached 
$191,300. Hong Kong was the major 
supplier, representing 54.7% of the total 
imports of machine-made glassware. Im- 
ports from that country rose from $679 
for the first 6 months of 1960, to $104,700 
for the comparable 1961 period. 

Handmade glassware and illuminating 
and electronic glassware imports de- 
clined in 1961. The handmade category, 
representing 47% of total glassware im- 
ports, showed the greatest decline dollar- 
wise and totaled $4.97 million. This was 
a drop of 5.4% below the 1960 figure of 
$5.25 million. Illuminating and elec- 
tronic ware comprised 18.6% of total 
glassware imports and dropped to $1.97 
million—a decline of 3% from the 1960 
level of $2.03 million. 

Total imports of pressed and blown 
glassware from all major countries, ex- 
cept Japan, fell during the first 6 months 
of 1961. Imports from Japan, the sec- 
ond largest supplier, accounted for 19.7% 
of the total. These reached $2.08 million, 
an increase of 15.1% over the 1960 fig- 
ure of $1.81 million. The technical, 
scientific, and industrial glassware cate- 
gory represented almost two-thirds of 
the imports. 


German Imports Lead 


West Germany continued as the prin- 
cipal supplier of pressed and blown 
glassware to the United States in 1961 
and represented 27.7% of the value of 
total imports. Imports from West Ger- 
many declined 1.6% and totaled $2.93 
million, compared with $2.98 million for 
the first half of 1960. 

Imports from Italy, the third major 
supplier, comprising 15.9% of the total, 
amounted to $1.69 million, a drop of 
7.3% from the 1960 figure of $1.82 
million. 

The greatest decline dollarwise was in 
imports from Sweden which dropped 
from $671,700 in 1960 to $513,900 in the 
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first half of 1961, a decline of 23.5%. 
Imports from the United Kingdom in 
1961 amounted to $494,800 and from 
France, $484,000, each country register- 
ing a decline of 8.9% from their 1960 
levels. 

Detailed statistics of U.S. imports of 
glassware by type and principal country 
of origin are available, upon request, 
from Consumer Durables Division, 
BDSA, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





German Toy Industry 
Production Up 11% 


MUNICH.—Toy production in West 
Germany totaled $99.7 million in 1960, 
compared to $89.9 million in 1959—an 
11% advance. 

The principal increase occurred in 
metal (including mechanical) toys which 
rose 8% from $31 million in 1959 to $33 
million in 1960. Stuffed plush animals, 
paper toys, and Christmas tree orna- 
ments also had major increases. Smaller 
increases came in wooden toys, and musi- 
cal and sport toys. Dolls were the only 
commodity that showed a decline, dipping 
6% from $7.64 million in 1959 to $7.60 
million. 

Increased production resulted in em- 
ployment rising from 21,667 in 1959 
to 22,142 in 1960. Wages climbed 14.7%, 
from $15.6 million in 1959 to $18 million 
in 1960. 

West German toy sales rose 11.5% 
from $92.2 million in 1959 to $103.6 mil- 
lion in 1960. Prices also rose, with some 
new types of mechanical toys increasing 
5-10%. 


Trade Advances 


Exports, accounting for 38.1% of Ger- 
man toy sales, increased from $33.7 
million in 1959 to $38 million in 1960. 
Exports of social games, metal, mechan- 
ical, and plastic toys, Christmas tree 
ornaments, and novelties rose while chil- 
dren’s vehicles remained steady, and dolls 
declined. 

Exports to the United States, West 
Germany’s largest market, increased due 
principally to Christmas tree ornaments, 
novelties, and carnival items. 

German imports rose 19.3% from $8.3 
million in 1959 to $9.9 million in 1960. 
Imports of all types of toys increased, 
with the exception of social games—im- 
ported primarily from the United States. 
Denmark continued to be the leading 
supplier of toys to Germany. The 1960 
shipments increased 3.7%, from $2.34 
million in 1959 to $2.43 million in 1960. 
—U.S. Consulate General. 





Greek tobacco exports in the first half 
of 1961 totaled 49.2 million pounds, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. This is 14% larger than the Jan- 
uary-June 1960 figure. 
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Katanga Province Copper 
Production Continues 


Secessionist Katanga Province, with 
12% of the world’s measured and indi- 
cated copper reserves, produced a rec- 
ord 300,000 metric tons of copper in 
1960. In the first half of 1961, produc- 
tion continued at an equivalent rate. 

The Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga 
and the copper industry of the Congo are 
the same. All mines are owned by the 
company and the ores are processed in 
Union Miniere plants. 

Most copper produced in the Congo is 
exported. Of recent years, copper ex- 
ports (chiefly blister and wire bars) have 
been as follows: two-thirds to Belgium, 
one-quarter to other European countries, 
and the balance to other nations. Ex- 
ports to the United States have been 
negligible since 1956. 

A vital part of the Congo’s transpor- 
tation system has been the river-rail 
route which starts in south Katanga and 
proceeds in an arc through the Republic 
for about 2,500 miles before reaching the 
Atlantic Ocean. Since political turmoil 
began in July 1960, this system has been 
of negligible value to the copper-produc- 
ing region of Katanga, thus enhancing 
the value of the other exits—the all-rail 
routes to Lobito in Portuguese Angola 
and to Beira, Mozambique. 

A Benguela Railway spokesman has 
stated that, if it became advisable to 
make sole use of Lobito and to eliminate 
the use of Beira, both the Benguela 
Railway and the port of Lobito in An- 
gola would have adequate facilities to 
handle all Congo copper. 





U.S. Communications Firm 
Expands in West Germany 


BONN.—tThe International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., New York, has ex- 
panded its interests into the West Ger- 
man electrical communications equip- 
ment, radio, and television industry. Its 
German affiliate, the Standard Elektrik 
Lorenz AG. (SEL) of Stuttgart-Zuffen- 
hausen, operates some 17 plants in the 
Federal Republic. 

The SEL sales amounted to $112.5 mil- 
lion in 1960 and its personnel increased 
from 17,000 in 1956 to 27,000 by mid- 
1961. SEL also announced the recent 
acquisition of a 4.5% interest in Graetz 
KG., Altena/Westfalen, an important 
German television and radio company 
with about 6,000 employees and total 
sales of about $50 million in 1960. 

The remaining 25.5% share in Graetz 
KG. will be retained by Westfaelische 
Kupfer- und Messingwerke AG., Lueden- 
scheid, which is controlled by Herbert 
Pavel of Rheinische Nadelfabriken 
GmbH.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Motorcycle, Motorbike 
Imports of U.S. Steady 


U.S. imports of motorcycles, motor- 
scooters, and motorbikes increased slight- 
ly in total units in the first half of 1961, 
although the value was somewhat less 
than in Jan.-June 1960. The decrease in 
value, however, was offset by a gain in 
imports of parts, according to U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census figures. 

Unit imports for Jan.-June 1961, com- 
pared with the 6-month 1960 period 
(shown in parentheses), totaled 33,076 
valued at $7,284,333 (32,439 units, $7,- 
358,459). Parts, including inner tubes 
but excluding tires and glass, increased 
to $1,265,262 ($1,167,153), or 8.4%. 

The United Kingdom, despite a de- 
cline in 1961 shipments of complete units 
to the United States, continued as lead- 
ing supplier in terms of dollar volume 
but slipped to third place in terms of 
units. Shipments of 5,400 units valued 
at $2.6 million, compared with 1960 
(7,000 units, $3.2 million), dropped 
23.2% and 18.7%, respectively. Parts 
shipments of $574,900 ($559,100), how- 
ever, increased 2.8%. 

Principal suppliers in terms of units 
were Italy and Austria. Italy accounted 
for 9,100 units valued at $1.8 million, 
representing a gain of 1.2% in units and 


U.S. Refined Copper Exports 
Down; Scrap Exports Mixed 


Total U.S. exports of refined copper 
reached 29,000 tons in July, down one- 
third from the monthly average of the 
preceding 6 months, according to U.S. 
Bureau of the Census figures. Exports 
to Japan, 7,800 tons in July, were nearly 
one-third greater than the Jan.-June 
monthly average of 5,900 tons. July 
exports to European markets, 18,600 
tons, and to all other countries, 2,900 
tons, were 42 and 47%, respectively, be- 
low the January-June average. 

U.S. exports of copper scrap, 2,400 tons 
in July, were about half the monthly 
average of the first 6 months of 1961. 
Shipments to Japan, 1,500 tons, were 
nearly double the average sent to that 
country while those to European mar- 
kets—-860 tons, and to all other countries 
—650 tons, represented reductions of 76 
and 80%, respectively. 

The 15,000 tons (metal weight) of 
U.S. copper-base alloy scrap exported in 
July was nearly one-fourth more than 
the Jan.-June monthly average. Of this 
quantity, 14,600 tons were destined for 
Japan, 36% more than the monthly aver- 
age for the first half of the year. Ship- 
ments to European markets were less 
than one-fourth of the earlier levels. 
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21% in value over the 1960 period 
(9,000 units, $1.5 million). Austria sup- 
plied 8,600 units valued at $1 million 
(6,400 units, $785,300) for a substantial 


34.5% increase in units and 28.2% in 
value. Parts shipments from these coun- 


tries also increased—Italy to $275,300 
($270,300) and Austria to $81,200 ($59,- 
800)—by 1.8% and 35.9%, respectively. 

Japan, which in all of 1955 sold only 
3 motorized cycles to the United States, 
rose to fourth ranking supplier, with 
shipments of 5,200 units at $777,300 
(3,800 units, $665,200), representing a 


gain of 35.9% in units and 16.9% in 
value. Parts imports from Japan in 


the first 6 months of 1961 jumped 101.4% 
to $200,800 ($99,700). 

A tabulation of U.S. imports of motor- 
ized cycles and parts, by principal coun- 
tries of origin, for Jan.-June 1960-61 and 
for the full years 1959-60, is available 
upon request from Consumer Durables 
Division, BDSA, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Indian Monazite Embargo 
Remains in Effect 


Exports of Indian monazite are still 
banned, according to Government of In- 
dia officials. 

Considerable interest was aroused re- 
cently among U.S. consumers when 
certain publications indicated that ship- 
ments of Indian monazite had been re- 
sumed. The Indian product is in great 
demand because of its high quality. 
Exports of Indian monazite, however, 
are still prohibited under an export con- 
trol order dated April 1, 1960, issued 
by the chief controller of imports and 
exports. 

Apparently the order was a continu- 
ation of the embargo placed on monazite 
by the Government of India in 1946. At 
that time, jurisdiction over the mineral 
was given to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in India and plans were made to 
construct a processing plant at Alwaye, 
Travencore. The thorium was to be re- 
moved from the monazite for use by the 
Government, and the rare-earth content 
was to be made available for export. 

The erroneous report regarding ex- 
ports of monazite was first published by 
an Indian newspaper. This report claimed 
that production of the Alwaye plant 
would be increased to 24,000 tons a 
year. This figure should have been 2,400 
tons, which is said to include additional 
capacity required to supply increased de- 
mands for rare-earth chloride, mainly 
from Europe and Japan. 





World breadgrain production in 1961 
is expected to be slightly below the high 
level of the past 3 years, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service has reported. 


Telecommunication System 
In Mexico To Be Improved 


MEXICO CITY.—The incorporation 
into Telefonos de Mexico of one of Mex- 
ico’s smaller private telephone com- 
panies, Cia. Tabascena de Telefonos, 
S.A., has been announced by the Minis- 
try of Communications and Transport. 
Extensive new equipment will be instal- 
led in the Tabasco area in the near 
future. 

Nearly $25 million will be spent by 
Telefonos de Mexico, S.A. Of this 
amount over 35% will be spent on new 
equipment for automatic and manual ex- 
changes, nearly 33% on outside lines and 
equipment, 25% on long-distance instal- 
lations, and the balance on purchase of 
land and construction of new buildings. 

The microwave system, which will 
eventually tie in with the Bell system in 
the United States, is reported to be de- 
veloping satisfactorily. So far, equip- 
ment has been installed at connecting 
points between Mexico and Monterrey. 
This part of the system is expected to be 
in operation before the end of 1961. The 
new system will have a 6 radio-channel 
capacity, 5 as regular channels and 1 
for emergency purposes. Each radio 
channel will have a maximum capacity 
of 960 telephone channels.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 
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U.S. Nickel Imports 
Slightly Lower 


Stoppage of shipments of nickel from 
Cuba resulted in smaller total imports of 
this material to the United States. 

Imports of primary nickel as metal and 
nickel oxide for consumption in this 
country totaled 208.5 million pounds in 
1960. In the first half of 1961, imports 
were at an annual rate of about 200 mil- 
lion pounds, according to U.S. Bureau of 
Mines reports. These figures represent 
a decrease below the 1959 imports which 
totaled 226 million pounds. 

The quantity of metallic nickel im- 
ported in 1960 was only about 4% less 
than 1959 which corresponded roughly 
to the percentage decrease in 1960 
nickel consumption compared to 1959. 

Total imports of nickel oxide in 1959 
were about 25% greater than in 1960 
and about 3 times the current annual 
rate. The sharp shrinkages of imports 
of the oxide in 1960-61 are attributable 
to the discontinuance of shipments from 
the U.S. Government-owned plant in 





Austrian Imports of Photo 
Products Show Increase 


Austria’s imports of photographic 
products, including motion picture equip- 
ment and apparatus, gained 10.4% in 
1960 over 1959. Due to changes in ex- 
port classifications, total exports for 1960 
are not comparable to 1959. 

Total photographic products imported 
in 1960 were valued at 249,657,000 shil- 
lings ($9.6 million), compared with 226,- 
206,000 shillings ($8.7 million) in the 
like period of 1959, according to official 
Austrian statistics. 

Foreign shipments of photographic 
products in 1960 dropped to $300,000 
from $5.5 million in 1959, as a result of 
3 important export categories being lost 
in basket classifications. In 1960 Austria 
discontinued showing exports dealing 
with motion picture cameras, projectors, 
and parts and accessories. These com- 
prised nearly 92% of photographic prod- 
uct exports in 1959. 

Motion picture and photographic equip- 
ment, apparatus, supplies, and acces- 
sories made up 58.4% of Austria’s im- 
ports in 1960. The remaining 41.6% 
consisted of sensitized goods. This com- 
pares with 52.5% and 47.5%, respectively, 
for 1959. West Germany continues to be 
the leading supplier with 57.2%, followed 
by the United States with about 11.6%, 
and the United Kingdom with 6.7%. 

Statistics of Austria’s imports and ex- 
ports of photographic products for 1959 
and 1960 are available from Scientific, 
Photographic and Business Equipment 
Division, BDSA, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Cuba as of September 1960. (Since about 
1953 this plant had been the largest U.S. 
source of supply.) 

The annual import rate of metallic 
nickel by the United States in 1961 has 
been about 10% higher than in 1960 and 
6% greater than 1959, thus partially 
making up for the short fall of nickel 
oxide imports from Cuba. 

Elimination of the Cuban nickel 
supply in no way endangers the indus- 
trial supply requirements of the United 
States. For industrial consumption, 
domestically produced ferronickel is now 
available at a current rate of about 22 
million pounds (contained nickel) a year. 
In addition, there are about 20 million 
pounds of Cuban sintered nickel oxide in 
Government inventory available for ship- 
ment to industry. 





U.S. Exports of Oilfield 
Machinery, Equipment Dip 


Exports of U.S. manufactured oilfield 
machinery and equipment were about 
16.6% (or $15.8 million) less for the first 
6 months of 1961 than for the correspond- 
ing 1960 period. The 6-month exports 
for 1961 totaled $79.7 million, those for 
1960 were $95.5 million. 

About 85.9% of the drop in 1961 ex- 
port dollar volume is reflected in the 
lower totals recorded for rotary drills 
incorporating rotary tables for input of 
250 hp. and over; bits, rotary and core 
drill and reamers; and parts and acces- 
sories for rotary drill rigs, excluding 
core, n.e.c. 

The foregoing types of oilfield ma- 
chinery and equipment are exported, on 
an average, to between 50-80 different 


(See Oilfield, page 34) 


India’s Photographic 
Product Imports Dip 


India’s imports of photographic prod- 
ucts declined 6.1% in 1960 compared 
with 1959, according to official import 
figures. 

Total imports of all photographic prod- 
ucts were valued at $9,673,389 in 1960, 
compared with $10,303,663 for 1959. The 
decline would have been much greater, 
but the drop in film imports was offset 
by a 33.4% increase in still and motion 
picture apparatus, equipment, and acces- 
sories. 

Although the United Kingdom con- 
tinues to be India’s principal source for 
photographic products, the total dropped 
to 31.4% in 1960 from 45% in 1959. 
West Germany supplied 18%, East Ger- 
many 16.2%, Belgium 9.5%, and the 
United States 6.9%. The U.S. share is 
about 1% higher than in 1959. 

Foreign purchases by India sensitized, 
unexposed, 35-mm. motion picture film, 
amounting to $5.5 million in 1959, were 
cut to $3.8 million in 1960. This par- 
ticular decline was fully expected in 
view of governmental control over impor- 
tation and distribution of raw film. 
British shipments fell from $3.2 mil- 
lion in 1959 to $1.6 million in 1960. 
Other suppliers, in order of importance, 
were East Germany 22.8%, West Ger- 
many 13.9%, and Belgium 13.3%. 

Sensitized photographic paper imports 
in 1960 increased 41%. West Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Belgium were 
the leading suppliers. 

Foreign purchases of x-ray film 
amounted to $1.2 million in 1960—an in- 
crease of over 13% compared with the 


(See Phoptographic, page 34) 





U.S. Electrochemical Machine Licensed Abroad 


A U.S. company has granted a license 
to a British firm to build and market its 
electrochemical metalworking machines. 
The machines were developed to shape 
space-age metals economically. 

The Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has licensed the Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., Birming- 
ham, Engl., through its subsidiary, 
B.S.A. Tools, Ltd., to build and market 
its machines. 

In addition to the United Kingdom, 
member countries of the British Com- 
monwealth, and their respective terri- 
tories and dependencies, except Canada; 
11 other countries, including Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Spain, Portugal, Israel, Republic of Ire- 
land, Union of South Africa, and the 
United Arab Republic are carried in the 
licensing agreement with B.S.A. 

The Cleveland firm had previously li- 
censed Ex-Cel-O Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
to build and market the machines in the 


United States, Canada, West Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Japan. 

The machines shape metals by use of 
electric energy to dislodge the surface 
atoms of the metal. The operation can 
be performed in as little as one-tenth the 
time required with standard machine 
tools. Electroshaping can produce com- 
plete parts in addition to sinking cavi- 
ties. 

The product of the electrochemical op- 
erations is similar to that resulting from 
milling, drilling, sawing, contour turn- 
ing, and other processes used to shape 
metal parts on conventional machine 
tools. 

In both the Ex-Cell-O and B.S.A. 
agreements, Steel Improvement & Forge 
Co. retains the right to handle the mak- 
ing and marketing of the electrolytic 
solutions used in the new metal-removing 
method. 
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Hong Kong Photographic 
Product Trade Expands 


The market for photographic products 
in Hong Kong continues to grow. Im- 
ports in 1960 totaled HK $40,628,207 ($7.1 
million), an increase of 17.4% when com- 
pared with 1959. Exports and re-exports 
amounted to HK$9,690,499 ($1.7 mil- 
lion), a gain of 29.2% over 1959 accord- 
ing to official figures. 

The strong competition from Japan 
resulted in both the United States and 
West Germany losing ground, while the 
United Kingdom gained slightly. The 
United States, which furnished 30.4% 
in 1959, dropped to 25.3% in 1960, while 
West Germany dropped from 30.3% to 
28.4%. Japan, on the other hand, in- 
creased its trade from 19.8% in 1959 
to 28.3% in 1960. The United Kingdom 
supplied 9.2%, one half of one percent 
higher than 1959. 

The leading import item was photo- 


U.K. Electronics Exports 
To United States Increase 


United Kingdom exports of electronic 
products to the United States in the 
first quarter of this year totaled over 
$4.5 million, up 6% from the same period 
of 1960, according to the Electronics 
Division, BDSA. 

Exports of record-playing mechanisms 

accounting for over one-half of the 
total value of exports of electronic prod- 
ucts to the United States—increased by 
26%. Exports of record players, radios, 
and phonographs dropped sharply. A 
substantial increase in exports of elec- 
tron tubes was offset by a decline in 
exports of communications, navigation, 
and radar equipment. 

U.K. exports of electronic products to 
all countries during January-March, 
1961, totaled $48.7 million, a 26% in- 
crease over the $38.5 million total in the 
first quarter of 1960. The United States 
was the largest single market, followed 
closely by Canada, $4.3 million. Other 
principal markets were the Netherlands, 
$3.9 million; Indonesia, $2.5 million; 
West Germany, $2.4 million; and Aus- 
tralia, $2.2 million. 





Oilfield ... 


(Continued from page 33) 


countries, and normally account for 
about 60% of the dollar volume of ex- 
ports. 

Further information concerning ex- 
ports of oilfield machinery and equip- 
ment may be obtained from ACME Divi- 
sion, BDSA, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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graphic cameras, totaling $2.3 million, 
an increase of 48.4% over the corres- 
ponding period of 1959. Japan shipped 
in cameras valued at $1.2 million and 
Germany $932,600, increases of 76.9% 
and 23.4%, respectively, over 1959. 

Sensitized motion picture film, unex- 
posed, dropped from $1.13 million in 
1959 to $1.07 million in 1960. The United 
States, which supplied 60.2% of the total, 
recorded a slight gain. Purchases from 
West Germany, Belgium, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom declined. 

Photographic film imports also de- 
clined 22.1%. The United States was 
the country of origin for more than 50% 
of the total, while the United Kingdom 
furnished most of the remainder. 

Foreign purchases of sensitized photo- 
graphic paper in 1960 were valued at 
$644,200, slightly higher than 1959, with 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 


United States furnishing 46.3%, 34%, 
and 11%, respectively. 
Although there are several photo- 


graphic items produced in Hong Kong, 
the principal item is still photographic 
cameras. In 1960, a total of $599,500 
worth of still cameras were exported, an 
increase of 63.9% over 1959. The United 
Kingdom took 66.1% of the total, nearly 
double the 1959 shipments, while 8% 
were directed to the United States. 
Exports of photographic apparatus, 
appliances, and accessories amounted to 
$83,300, more than 10 times the 1959 
exports. The United Kingdom took over 
87% of the total. 
Reexports were mainly 
China, 39.5%; Taiwan, 13.8%; Malaya 
8.7%; and South Korea, 4.4%. 
Statistics on Hong Kong’s foreien 
trade in photographic products for 1959 
and 1960 are available from Scientific, 
Photographic and Business Equipment 
Division, BDSA, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


shipped to 





Hydroelectric . . . 
(Continued from page 27 


the Mattmark AG, a joint enterprise of 
several private and cantonal power com- 
panies. 

Principal partners are the Elektrizi- 
tatsgesellschaft Laufenburg (a private 
company), the Central-Schweizerische 
Kraftwerke in Luzern (a private com- 
pany), the Bernische Kraftwerke (an 
association of cantons, numerous munici- 
palities and private concerns), the City 
of Sierre and Lonza (a private com- 
pany), as well as Elektro-Watt, Elek- 
trische and Industrielle Unternehmun- 
gen AG, Zurich, and Schweizerische 
Elektrizitats- und Verkehrsgesellschaft, 
Basel. 

Present share of the Mattmark AG 
capital is 50 million Swiss franes, 18 
million of which have been paid in. It 
will be increased later to 80 or 100 mil- 


South African Production 
Of Hides, Skins Declines 


South African production and exports 
of hides and skins dipped in 1960 com- 
pared with 1959. Production was down 
3% in 1960 and exports were down 7%. 
There is not expected to be any signifi- 
cant change in 1961, according to the 
Textiles and Leather Division, BDSA. 

Hide and skin production declined 
from 13.3 million pieces in 1959 to 12.9 
million in 1960. Exports were down 
from 10.9 million hides and skins to 10.1 
million. These figures are for the Re- 
public proper and do not include data 
for the 4 Protectorates. 

Italy was the principal foreign market 
for bovine hides and skins, Sweden for 
goatskins, and the United Kingdom for 
sheepskins. The chief items shipped to 
the U.S. market were sheepskins, seal 
skins, and the skins of wild animals. 

Hide and skin production and exports 
in the first 6 months of 1961 were run- 
ning about even with 1960 and industry 
officials do not expect any significant 
increase or decrease in the last 6 months 
of the year. Prices in the first 6 months 
of 1961 were steady at a higher average 
than those for the comparable 1960 
period. 





Photographic . . . 
(Continued from page 33) 


$1.1 million total for 1959. The United 
Kingdom furnished $509,500, East Ger- 
many $337,300, and West Germany 
$152,100, all increases over 1959. Bel- 
gium, which supplied $242,400 in 1959, 
dropped to $186,900 in 1960. 

Still photographic film imports _in- 
creased from $829,800 in 1959 to over 
$1 million in 1960. Principal sup- 
pliers were the United Kingdom 33.5%, 
Hungary 19%, West Germany 18.1%, 
and East Germany 17.9%. 





lion Swiss francs. Remaining funds for 
financing the project are to be raised 
through the issuance of long-term bonds. 

The commercial and administrative 
management of the entire project has 
been entrusted to Elektro-Watt, Zurich. 
Planning and construction supervision is 
carried out by a joint syndicate formed 
by Elektro-Watt Zurich and Schweizer- 
ische Elektrizitats- und Verkehrsgesell- 
schaft; the former is responsible for two 
thirds of the project, including the dam 
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and the Zermeiggern power station while | 


the latter will supervise construction on 
the Stalden power station. 


Elektro-Watt of Zurich so far has ac- | 
corded contracts for a total of 70 million 


Swiss francs, including the contract to 
Swissboring for the obduration work on 
the dam base.—U.S. Embassy. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Inquiry on Tung Oil 
And Nuts Instituted 


At the request of the President, the 


>» U.S. Tariff Commission has instituted a 


supplemental investigation under section 
22(d) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to determine whether circumstances 
requiring Proclamation No. 3378 of 
October 27, 1960, imposing import quotas 
on tung oil and tung nuts no longer exist 
so that the proclamation may be termi- 
nated. Under the terms of the procla- 
mation imports of tung oil and tung 
nuts will be under quota restriction 
through October 31, 1963. 

A public hearing in connection with 
this investigation will be held in the 
Tariff Commission’s Hearing Room, 
Tariff Commission Building, 8th and E 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C., begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., E.D.S.T., on October 
1961. 

Interested parties desiring to appear 
and to be heard should notify the Secre- 
tary of the Commission, in writing, at its 
offices in Washington, D.C., at least 
three days in advance of the date set 
for the hearing. 





U.S., Austrian Businessmen 
Denied Export Privileges 


A New York export firm, Henry Wein- 
gartner & Co., Inc., its president, Henry 
Weingartner, and Karl L. Lachnit, an 
Austrian businessman, have been denied 
all U.S. export privileges for illegal ex- 
port and apparent transshipment of 
U.S.-origin goods, the Bureau of Inter- 
national Programs, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

The Bureau’s order, effective October 
10, denies U.S. export privileges to Wein- 
gartner and his firm for 3 months from 
the date of the order with probation for 
9 months thereafter. A duration denial 
may be imposed for any further viola- 
tion committed during the 12 months of 
suspension and probation. Lachnit, cur- 
rently under Bureau denial for an in- 
definite period for refusal to provide in- 
formation requested, has been denied all 
U.S. export privileges for the duration of 
export controls. 

The Bureau said that Weingartner, 
after rejection by the Bureau of an ap- 
plication for export license to ship 240 
metric tons of tin mill blackplate rejects 
to Hungary in 1958, entered into a trans- 
action with Lachnit, a party to the first 
order, to submit a purportedly “new” 
order for the same quantity of the same 
material, with Austria as the ultimate 
destination, for which a validated license 
was not required. Thereafter, Wein- 


(See Businessmen, page 36) 


October 16, 1961 


Export Licensing to Eastern Europe 
Declines Further in 3d Quarter 


GECRETARY of Commerce Luther H. Hodges has made available ad- 


vance information on U.S. trade with the Soviet bloc. 


These data 


will be published in the Secretary’s Quarterly Report on Export Control 


covering the third quarter of 1961. 

Over the past two years licenses for 
shipments to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe—excluding Poland, which has 
been treated as a “friendly” country since 
1957 in line with U.S. policy to encourage 
greater independence on its part—have 
aggregated $164 million. The quarterly 
average stands at $20.5 million. But 
there has been a sharp decline in the 
value of goods licensed during the past 
two quarters as compared to the previous 
5 quarters. The value of licenses ap- 
proved in the fourth quarter of 1959 was 
$23 million, followed by $35 million, $24 
million, $19 million, and $15 million over 
the four quarters of 1960. 

The first quarter of 1961 showed a level 
of $23 million dropping sharply to $13 
million in the second quarter of 1961, and 
to a low of under $12 million in the just 
ended third quarter. For the month of 
September alone, export license. ap- 
provals to the bloc totaled just under $1 
million. 

The data on export licenses approved 
show that over the past 2 quarters there 
has been a level of activity 40% under 
the average for the 8 quarters since the 
fourth quarter of 1959. Compared to the 
previous 5 quarters, the second and third 
quarters of this year show a reduction 
of nearly 50%. 

License approvals do not mean that 
goods are, in fact, shipped. In February 
1960, the Department began to accept ap- 
plications without a firm order in the 
hands of the exporter. Experience since 
then indicates that something on the 
order of 50% of the licenses do not lead 
to exports. For example, the largest 
single item approved in the third quarter 
of 1961 ($2.5 million to Bulgaria) con- 
cerned locomotives to be shipped out of 
Europe, but the order was not obtained. 

Frequently included in license ap- 
provals are large volumes of goods orig- 
inating in neighboring countries, but 
being shipped out of U.S. ports. For 
example, Mexican cotton valued at $2.7 
million was included in third quarter 
U.S. licensing statistics to the European 
Soviet bloc inasmuch as it was shipped 
by way of Houston and required a license 
for reshipment. 

Actual exports from the United States 
are larger than the license approvals 
shown above because some “consumer 
convenience” items such as clothing and 
household goods are shipped under a 
General License—not requiring prior 





validation by the Department of Com- 
merce. Also there is a lag in shipments 
after license approvals by up to two 
years. Over the period of 1960 and the 
first half of 1961, shipments to the Soviet 
bloc (including Poland) aggregated $293 
million; a decline in the first half of 1961 
is shown compared to the last half of 
1960. 

Compared with exports by major in- 
dustrial countries of the free world, 
actual exports from the United States 
in 1960 and the first half of 1961 ranked 
considerably below those of West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom; only Canada shipped less. 





President Defers Decision 
On Carpet Duty Increase 


The President has deferred making a 
decision with regard to the recommenda- 
tion by the U.S. Tariff Commission that 
the import duty on Wilton and velvet 
carpets and rugs be increased from 21% 
to 40% ad valorem, and has requested 
that the Commission provide him with 
certain additional information. 

Information was requested on produc- 
tion, sales, employment, imports, and 
profits for as much of the calendar year 
1961 as possible, and as to the competitive 
effect of the domestic production of ma- 
chine tufted carpets and rugs on the pro- 
duction of Wilton and velvet carpeting. 

The President asked that the Tariff 
Commissior furnish this additional infor- 
mation on or before December 1, 1961. 





Peru’s 1961 fish meal exports through 
May totaled 342,000 short tons, accord- 
ing to the Sociedad Nacional de Pas- 
queria, an organization of Peruvian fish 
meal producers, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Shipments to 5 countries comprised 
more than 80 percent of fish meal ex- 
ports. These countries, in the order of 
their importance, were: The Nether- 
lands, West Germany, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Japan. 





Thailand’s rice exports from January 
through August were 33% above those 
in the corresponding months of 1960, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Export Promotion Calendar 








Foreign Commerce 


Weekly pre- 
senta this new 


feature designed to 
keep the American business commu 
nity informed of conferences, work 
shops, exhibite, and seminars 
intended to help promote and expand 
exports Star (%) indicates U.S. 
Department of Commerce exhibit 
participation 


October 


7-22.—-Texas International Trade 
Dallas, Tex.* 

12-21.—-North Carolina 
Trade Fair, Charlotte, 

16-17. 
tion, 
Mass. 


Fair, 


International 
N.C.*® 

Boston Conference on Distribu- 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 


17.—Dinner meeting, Providence World 
Trade Club, Providence, R.I. 


18.—-Meeting of Council of Lake Erie 
Ports, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Commerce Speaker: Milton Kaufman, 
Bureau of the Census. 


19.—Dinner meeting, International Trade 
Association of New England, Boston, 
Mass. 


23-27.- 


National Metals Show. Cobo 

Hall, Detroit, Mich.* 
25.—-First Annual Conference, Indus- 
trial Development Research Council, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N.Y. Com- 
merce speaker: Clarence I. Blau, 
Bureau of International Programs. 


25-26.—-National Woodwork Manufac- 
turers Association Meeting, Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, Il]. Commerce 
Speaker: A. J. Buchar, Department’s 
Field Office, Chicago. 


25-27.—13th Annual Virginia World 
Trade Conference, Hotel Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Commerce par- 


ticipants: E. E. Schnellbacher, Bureau 
of International Business Operations; 
William A. Rafferty, Bureau of Inter- 
national Programs. 


26.—Export Expansion Workshop, Man- 
ger Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Sponsor: 
Cleveland World Trade Association. 


28-31.—1961 Convention and Exhibit, 
National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation. McCormack Place, Chicago, 
lllL* 


30-Nov. 1.—National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. Commerce speaker: As- 
sistant Secretary Rowland Burnstan. 
Other Commerce participants:  L. 
Edward Scriven, Bureau of Business 
Operations, and William B. Dale, Bu- 
reau of International Programs. 


31-Nov. 1.—First International Vending 
Symposium, McCormack Place, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sponsor: National Automa- 
tic Merchandising Association. 


November 


1.—International Management Program 
Session, International House, Boston, 
Mass. Sponsor: World Trade Center 
of New England. 


7-9.—Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute Show, Cobo Hall, De- 
troit, Mich.* 


9.—World Trade Seminar, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Columbus Area 
Chamber of Commerce, REEC. 


13-14.—Third Annual Columbia Basin 
Export-Import Conference, The Ben- 
son Hotel, Portland, Oreg. Commerce 
Speaker: Under Secretary Edward 
Gudeman. 





Businessmen .. . 

(Continued from page 35) 
gartner made two General License ship- 
ments of about 140 metric tons of the 
blackplate valued at approximately $230,- 
000 to Lachnit. Upon arrival in Europe, 
these shipments were ceded by Lachnit 
to Dr. Alfred Back, Kommerzgesellschaft 
m.b.H. of Vienna, Austria, another par- 
ticipant in the rejected transaction for 
Hungary. The Back firm has since been 
placed under indefinite suspension for 
refusal to provide information to the 
Bureau as to its disposition of other 
U.S.-origin tinplate. The Bureau found 
that the blackplate involved in the pres- 
ent case was ultimately turned over by 
Back to a Viennese freight forwarder, 


Express, Internationale Spedition 
G.m.b.H., also subsequently suspended 
for refusal to disclose the destination of 
other U.S. goods. 

The latest order denies U.S. export 
privileges not only to the named firm and 
individuals, but also to any other firm, 
corporation, business organization, or 
person with which they may be associated 
in the conduct of trade from the United 
States. 





Japan’s soybean imports in the Japa- 
nese fiscal year 1961 (April 1961 through 
March 1962) are forecast at 1,250,000 
metric tons—11% more than a year ear- 
lier, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
has reported. 


wTis... 

(Continued from page 29) 
Soviet Bloc, 1959-60. WTIS, part 3, No. 
61-17. 8 pp. June 1961. 

Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign 
Trade, 1960. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-18. 
4 pp. June 1961. 

Foreign Trade of Hong Kong, 1959-60. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 61-19. 8 pp. June 
1961. 

Trade of the United States with Latin 
America, Years, 1958-60, and Half-Years, 
July-December, 1959-60. WTIS, part 3, 
No. 61-20. 4 pp. July 1961. 

United States Trade With Major World 
Areas. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-21. 4 pp. 
July 1961. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States, January-April 1961. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-22. 12 pp. July 1961. 

Trade of the United States With West- 
ern Europe, Years, 1958-60, and Half- 
Years, July-December, 1959-60. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-23. 4 pp. July 1961. 

Market Indicators for Europe. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-24. 16 pp. July 1961. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States, January-May 1961. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-25. 12 pp. July 1961. 

Trade of the United States With South. 
ern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, Years, 
1958-60, and Half-Years, July-December 
1959-60. WTIS, part 3, No. 61-26. 4 
pp. August 1961. 

Trade of the United States With Africa, 
Years, 1958-60, and Half-Years, July-De- 
cember, 1959-60. WTIS, part 3, No. 
61-27. 4 pp. August 1961. 

Trade of the United States With the 
Near East, Years, 1958-60, and Half- 
Years, July-December, 1959-60. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-28. 4 pp. August 1961. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the 
United States, January-June 1961. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 61-29. 12 pp. August 1961. 

United States Trade With Major World 
Areas, January-June 1961. WTIS, part 3, 
No. 61-30. 4 pp. September 1961. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. 


C) Annual subscription, $10.50. 


C) Via domestic airmail, $18.20 
additional. 


C) Foreign mailing, $5.00 addi- 
tional. 











Nome 

Addr 

 —_ lone State 

Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office, or to the intendent of Docvu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. D.C. Enclose or money 
payable intendent of Documents 
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Export Expansion—A Basic Responsibility 
Of Commerce Field Offices 


O provide practical, business-like 

services to American firms interested 
in international trade the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices are 
staffed with experienced international 
trade specialists, who are prepared to 
provide current and authentic informa- 
tion on the opportunities and prospects 
in export trade. This service, available 
not only to those presently engaged in this 
trade but also to firms interested in de- 
veloping such business includes informa- 
tion and assistance on: 


Establishment of Foreign Market Con- 
nections, including lists of buyers and 
suppliers, with business information on 
such firms, and specific business oppor- 
tunities. 


Trends and Developments on economic 


and commercial conditions, exports, im- 
ports, and international finance. 

Procedures and Documentation Re- 
quirements relating to import and ex- 
change quotas and controls, import li- 
censing regulations, tariff rates, and ad- 
ministrative customs orders affecting 
specific U.S. products. 

Administration of Export Control re- 
quirements concerning licensing and docu- 
mentation of export shipments and clear- 
ance in emergencies. 


Foreign Government Procurements 
and current programs and services of 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Development Loan Fund, and Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Commerce Field Offices can be of help 
to you on your foreign trade problems; 
you are invited to make use of them. 


Field Office Locations 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U.S. Courthouse, 
CHapel 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., Volunteer Bldg., 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 10, Mass., 80 Federal St., 
CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N.Y., Federal Bldg., 
TL. 3-4216. 

Charleston 4, S8.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Majestic Bldg., 634-2731. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd., 
ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 
DUnbar i-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Merchandise Mart, 
Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., Federal Bldg., 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N.C., U.S. Post Office Bldg., 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., Scanlan Bldg., 
CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., Federal Bldg., 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut St., 
BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Western Pacific Bldg., 
Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., Falls Bldg., 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., Ainsley Bldg., 
FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., Federal Bldg., 
339-0112. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
529-2411. 

New York 1, N.Y., Empire State Bldg., 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 
WaAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix 25, Ariz., New Federal Bldg., 
261-3285. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 1030 Park Bldg., 
GRant 1-0800. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Old U.S. Courthouse Bldg., 
CApitol 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave., 
133. 


Richmond 19, Va., Parcel Post Bldg., 
MIlton 4-9471. 


St. Louis 1, Mo., New Federal Bldg., 
MAin 1-8100. 


Sah Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple St., 
DAvis 8-2911. 


San Francisco 11, Calif., Customhouse, 
YUkon 6-3111. 


Savannah, Ga., U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg., ADams 2-4755. 


Seattle 4, Wash., Federal Office Bldg., 
MUtual 2-3300. 
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UNITED STATES 


Covering 
@ NEW PRODUCTS AN 
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A weekly guide to new publications and 
releases of all bureaus and offices of the 


®@ ECONOMIC STATISTICS @ SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


@® MARKETING INFORMATION 


U.S. Department of Commerce Field Offices will give you more information and 


a sample copy—and enter a subscription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
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U. | 
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@ TRANSPORTATION 
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Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 














